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The .32 Autcmatic Colt Pistol Cartridge is loaded with a special high power 
smokeless powder, giving — velocity and operating freely through the mechanism 
of the Automatic Colt Pistol (pocket model). Those with the soft — bullet wiil 
be a desirable for sporting purposes, and those with metal case for military and 
target use. 


RIM FIRE CARTRIDGE S. 


The U. M. C. .22 automatic rifle (Winchester model 1903) cartridge is now ready 
for the market. New .% short ungreased, .22 long ungreased, and .22 Winchester 
inside lubricated are inexpensive rim fire cartridges loaded with the best grade of 
smokeless powder. Boys are calling for these cartridges as they can be carried 
loose in the pocket without the old inconvenience of the greased cartridge. They 
will not lead the gun. 


U. M. C. Ammunition shoots well in any gun. 


Bristol’s Patent Steel Belt Lacing. THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. 
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Excelsior Straightway Back Pressure Valve 


is simple in construction and well made. Being fitted with the 
5 Jenkins Disc, it is noiseless-and never sticks. Gives-long service, 
the scope of sizes of and can be relied upon at all times. Can be quickly thrown in and 
out of use without taking valve apart, It offers no resistance 
to the steam when wide open. 


Large Tinned JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 
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p” COPPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Tobin Bronze 
(TRaDE-Mark REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Piates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 
Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


99 John Street, New York. 





Randolph-Clowes Co. 
Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 

SEAMLESS BRASS 
& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


New York Office, 253 Broadway, Postal 
Teiegraph Building, Room 715. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 
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Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
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The Pfeiffer Spring Motor. 


A Mechanism for the Storage of Potential 
Energy. 


The term spring motor as applied to the mechanism 
illustrated herewith is used in a special sense which 
needs some explanation at the outset. It should not be 
confounded with a motor such as is used in driving a 
phonograph or a clock, where the winding is accom- 
plished in a few moments and the unwinding covers a 
period of considerably greater duration. With this ma- 
chine the winding and unwinding are going on practical- 
'~ simultaneously as long as it is in operation, and the 


field of usefulness; in short, for any use where a supply 
of power at a uniform rate is required but where the 
source is incapable of the necessary close regulation and 
constant speed. In the present case the winding is ac- 
complished by foot power, and it will be readily appre- 
ciated that it is not within the ability of the human ma- 
chine to act with the precision that is necessary to sup- 
ply power at an absolutely uniform rate. The particu- 
larly ingenious feature of this motor is the arrangement 
whereby the leverage of the foot treadles is altered ac- 
cording to the state of the spring winding, so that the 
same amount of power may be exerted when the spring 
is nearly wound as when it it but partly so. This was 
not the main object, however, so much as it was to pre- 





Fig. 1 End View of the Spring Motor, Showing Governor. 


whole object of the apparatus is to provide means for 
equalizing the input and output of energy, so that being 
applied in an intermittent or inconstant manner it may 
be <elivered at a uniform rate and constant speed. In 
other words, it provides for the transformation of sur- 
plus kinetic energy into potential energy, to be recon- 
verted and delivered as kinetic energy when the input 
falls below the output. In this respect it may be com- 
pared to a storage battery as used to balance the load on 
a power plant. Or, as another comparison, this motor 
is to the passage of mechanical energy what a reservoir 
is in hydraulics or a receiver in pneumatics, an accumu- 
lator to smooth out fluctuations. It is the invention of 
Clifton, Pfeiffer, and is manufactured by the New Britain 
Hardware Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn. While it 
was designed primarily for use in connection with auto- 
matic piang players, it is also adapted to a much greater 


vent excessive winding. That point is safeguarded so 
that as the winding proceeds the rate of winding de- 
creases until, when the spring is completely wound, it is 
impossible to apply further power through the treadles. 

The external appearance of the machine is shown in 
the three half-tones, Fig. 1 being an end view, Fig. 2 a 
three-quarter view showing one side, and Fig. 3 a three- 
quarter view of the opposite side. The construction of 
the winding feature and speed governor is shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5. It will be seen that the motor has three 
shafts driven by a train of gears. At the rear, mounted 
in bearings separate from the main frame of the motor, 
is the winding shaft, on the left end of which is mounted 
the spring drum, and upon the right end the winding 
clutches, and in front of this are two other shafts, the 
first being called for convenience the power shaft and 
the second the speed shaft. A large spiral gear on the 
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speed shaft engages a smaller spiral gear, which is cut 
in the vertical shaft of the governor. The two sprockets 
at the left, each of which is loosely mounted on its shaft, 
are nonessential parts of the mechanism, except in its 
application to a piano player, where they are used for 
turning the spools and for winding and rerolling the 
music record. Being connected to the spool shafts by 
light chains, the one on the power shaft winds the music 
sheet while it is playing and the one on the speed shaft 
rerolls it. The speed shaft runs eight times faster than 
the power shaft, and the sprockets are driven through 
clutches so arranged that when one is engaged the other 
is thrown out. 

The spring winding mechanism consists of two clutch 
wheels fast on the shaft, each clutch having an arm 
loosely mounted on its hub, as seen in Fig. 3. The con- 





Fig. 2.—Perspective from Governor Side. 


struction of this part is best indicated in Fig. 4, A being 
the arms and B rollers engaging wedge shaped blocks, 
C, which fit into bevel grooves in the clutch rims. A 
slight pressure of the roller on its wedge block provides 
a strong holding power. The free ends of the arms are 
connected to levers D, to which the pedals are attached. 
The levers are formed with slots near the ends, where 
they connect to the clutch arms, and in these slots are 
rollers mounted on studs in a movable fulcrum block 
which provides support for both levers. In winding the 
motor the pedals are depressed alternately, causing the 
slotted levers to rock on the fulcrum, lifting the ends 
of the clutch arms and rotating the clutch wheels. The 
spring is prevented from unwinding during the reverse 
movement of either clutch arm by the other arm being 
then in action. 

The equalizing mechanism consists of concentric 
shafts, each having a bevel pinion at one end. The pin- 
ion on the power shaft sleeve meshes with a bevel gear 
secured to the hub of the spring drum, and the other 
pinion meshes with a bevel gear on the winding shaft. 
For part of its length the inner shaft is threaded and 
works in the part nut G, which extends through a slot 
in the outer shaft. The fulcrum block has an offset 
sleeve mounted on the equalizer shaft, which has an 
internal annular groove which engages a lug projecting 
from the nut. It will be seen from this construction 
that the rotation of the spring drum tends to move the 
fulcrum in one direction and the rotation of the wind- 
ing shaft in the opposite direction, but if both rotate 
simultaneously at the same speed the fulcrum will re- 
main stationary. The relation of the sizes of the gears 
and the pitch of the screw are such that by means of 
the shifting fulcrum the leverage is automatically 
maintained at a value which is in direct proportion to 
the tension of the spring. The bevel gear on the winding 
shaft will revolve the inner shaft of the equalizer while 
the winding is taking place, if the motor is not running, 
and the screw will move the fulcrum on the rocking 
levers, thus changing the leverage on the winding mech- 
anism with the increasing tension of the spring until, 
when it is completely wound, the fulcrum has been 
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shifted so near the end of the clutch arms that winding 
is not effected by further operation of the treadles. 
When the motor is started the bevel gear on the spring 
case revolves the outer shaft of the equalizer, moving 
the fulcrum in the opposite direction. If the winding 
equals the speed of the motor the fulcrum will remain 
stationary, as before stated, and the motor may run 
indefinitely by maintaining the speed of the winding. 
If desired, the winding may be made to exceed the un- 
winding and so accumulate power which may be used 
while the pedals are not in use. 

The motor is controlled by means of a quick acting 
centrifugal governor of novel construction, which en- 
ables the operator to vary the speed as desired and 
responds instantly to any variation. The construction 
of the governor is shown in Fig. 5. The vertical shaft, 
which was previously referred to as being driven by a 
spiral gear at its upper end, is pinned near the bottom 
to a pair of arms, the outer ends of which are pivoted 
to the ball arms. The balls are normally constrained 
toward one another by spiral springs, but when in mo- 
tion centrifugal force throws them apart with the effect 
that the sleeve H is raised by short arms which are 
part of the ball levers. The upper end of the sleeve is 


, expanded in the form of a disk, in the upper surface of 


which is a tapered groove, I. The conical pin J, the ver- 
tical travel of which is adjustable, projects into the 
tapered groove of the disk and causes friction in pro- 
portion to the upward pressure exerted by the sleeve 
against it. The position of the pin J determines the 
speed. If it is raised the motor can increase its speed 
until the centrifugal force throws the balls further apart 
and raises the sleeve and brings it once more in contact 
with the pin. In the same manner lowering the pin 
causes the disk to come in contact with it at a lower 
speed when the governor balls are less distended. In 
the governor, as illustrated, the vertical adjustment of 
J is accomplished through a cam, K, the follower being 
held against it by a compression spring surrounding the 
pin. The cam K may be moved by a lever secured to its 
hub, to which is attached a rod leading to a position 
within convenient reach. It will be seen, then, how 





Fig. 3.—Perspective from Side of the Winding Mechanism. 


perfectly the machine is under control at all times, for, 
with the winding automatically cared for, the operator 
need give no more heed to his feet than he would in 
driving a bicycle, and may confine his attention to watch- 
ing and regulating the speed. 

The Hendey Machine Company Not Sold.—The 
Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., have not 
disposed of their machine tool business to the Prentice 
Brothers Company, as was stated in these columns last 
week. Through an unfortunate blunder in our composing 
room the first line of two separate items was transposed, 
which led to this regrettable mistake. The incorrect para- 
graph was intended to announce the sale by the Johnson 
& Prentice Company, Worcester, Mass., of their entire 
machine and tool business to the Prentice Brothers Com- 
pany of that city. We trust that the error has not caused 
any trouble or serious annoyance to the parties whose 
names were thus unintentionally confused. 
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+s Nickeloid,’”’ A Nickel Coated Sheet Zinc. 


About the middle of the nineteenth century the 
process of depositing nobler metals on baser ones for the 
purpose of preserving the same as well as adding to the 
appearance became a practical art. Silver and gold 
were the first to be adopted, as they gave greater oppor- 
tunity for profits. 

The first plating was done by batteries and was 
necessarily expensive and unsatisfactory, especially 
where large work was done. The invention, however, of 
dynamos with a low voltage suitable for depositing 
metals (about 6 volts) solved the problem and made it 
practical to plate large work, such as parts of stairways, 
metal ceilings, &c. Brass and copper were the first to 
be coated with nobler metals, such as nickel, gold and 
silver, and as the solutions made for this purpose were 
suitable only for depositing on these metals, it was cus- 
tomary to plate iron, zinc, &c., with copper before de- 
positing nickel, silver, &c., on them. This led to the be- 
lief that no other metal except copper could be deposited 
direct on zinc or steel, and when a coating of nickel, for 
instance, was desired, a previous coating of copper was 
resorted to, which, of course, increased the cost of plating 
considerably. As the importance of the art grew platers 
and chemists devised new processes to plate direct, and 
to-day all up to date factories do the work in this way. 

The demand of late years for small articles nicely 
polished and plated has developed a new industry, that 
of manufacturing nickelized sheet zinc. This metal is 
admirably adapted for use in manufacturing ice box 
linings, toys, mouth organs, reflectors, house numbers, 
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manufacturers, who moved to this country to avoid the 
tariff on their articles, imported it from there. This led 
to domestic manufacture, which at first was only partly 
successful, owing to the difficulty of obtaining a soft 











Fig. 5.—Detail of the Governor. 


adhesive coating of nickel which would not peal or 
crack in working. A heavy deposit of nickel will turn 
grayish in stamping owing to numerous little cracks too 
small to be seen by the naked eye. 
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lig. 4.—Detail of the Construction of the Winding Mechanism. 


THE PFEIFFER SPRING MOTOR. 


bottle caps, metal signs, buttons, dog collars and thou- 
sands of other articles. The great advantage of nickel- 
ized zinc is its low cost and durability. Zinc, as is 
known, is proof against rust, though liable to tarnish; 
but when coated with nickel, which is the least liable 
to tarnish of all metals except gold, and nearly eqvfal to 
the same in this respect, it will keep its bright polished 
appearance for years. 

It is well known to manufacturers that the principal 
cost in plating and polishing small articles is the labor. 
By plating and polishing the large sheets automatically 
before the articles are stamped in polished dies the cost 
is reduced from one-half to sometimes one-fifteenth of 
the regular cost. 

This industry originated in Germany, and German 


The most serious obstacle in plating zinc with nickel 
is its liability to be attacked by acids and alkalies, and 
even a neutral solution of nickel ammonium sulphate 
(Ni NH,SO,) will attack zinc. When an attempt is made 
to plate zinc in this solution, which is now universally 
used as the standard for depositing nickel on bases other 
than zinc, it prevents the nickel from becoming alloyed 
with the zinc, and a resistance is set up against the cur- 
rent by the action of the sulphates on the zinc which 
requires a strong current from the dynamos to over- 
come. If not overcome the articles in the bath turn 
black instead of being coated wtih nickel. On the other 
hand, if the current is strong enough to overcome these 
difficulties, new ones are encountered by getting what is 
known to the trade as a “burnt deposit” on parts of 
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the work nearest the anodes, where the current is the 
strongest. This deposit is very difficult to polish and in 
extreme cases cannot be polished at all. 

As the difficulties encountered in first attempts of 
direct nickel plating on zine were too numerous to make 
the process practical, a previous coating of copper was 
resorted to. This, however, was never entirely practical, 
as, in the first place, it increased the cost and also made 
the work more complicated, leaving more liability of de- 
fective work. In working sheets manufactured by this 
process the nickel has been frequently found to peal off 
the copper deposit, which, of course, makes the article 
unfit for use; besides, a nickel deposit on copper has, 
when stamped, the grayish appearance already alluded 
to. The sheets prepared in this manner can always be 
told by the black sulphide formed on the back in the 
nickeling process, while those plated direct have the 
natural color of zinc. 

The American Nickeloid & Mfg. Company, Peru, IIL, 
are the originators of nickel coated and polished sheet 





THE WORCESTER INSTITUTE AUTOMOBILE TESTING 


zine in this country, having engaged in business four 
years ago. By persistent efforts they have during their 
existence continually improved the product and decreased 
the cost of manufacture. 

Their success in this was not, however, complete 
until about a year ago, when their chemist discovered 
a solution for depositing nickel direct on zinc whereby 
a soft deposit can be had which is perfectly alloyed to 
the zinc base. Since the adoption of this process the old 
complaints from customers of goods that would peal or 
had a brittle deposit is unknown. 
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Fire at Rankin Works.—On Monday morning, April 
4, the wire nail factory at the Rankin Works of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, at Rankin, Pa., was 
completely destroyed by fire. The fire was confined en- 
tirely to the wire nail mill, none of the other departments 
of the plant being injured in any way. With numerous 
other wire nail plants available, the American Steel & 
Wire Company will suffer no delay whatever in the filling 
of orders. The burned portion of the Rankin Works will 


be rebuilt as fast as possible. 
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An Automobile Testing Equipment. 


Judging from statements made by those who are in 
a position to know, there has never been a thoroughly 
satisfactory standard basis upon which to compare the 
various makes and types of automobiles. ‘To be sure, 
there have been plenty of road tests for speed and en- 
durance, which may be quite sufficient for the owners, but 
among engineers in this profession they mean little, as 
they do not indicate in what direction mechanical im- 
provement is needed. In outdoor tests there are certain 
conditions which affect the results that cannot be elimi- 
nated, and, moreover, there is no chance to make use of 
instruments having a nice degree of refinement. One 
annoying result of the present lack of a standard rating 
is that when a maker describes a machine as one of 20 
horse-power, it may mean that tbat is the maximum 
capacity of the engine or motor, or it may mean its 
normal capacity, or it may mean the estimated capacity 
at the driving wheels based on the tractive effort. 
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PLANT. 


With the end in view of attaining some system of 
standardizing the rating of automobiles the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., is establishing 
an automobile testing station, with the intention of using 
it in regular experimental laboratory work, and also 
for a certain amount of commercial testing. A sketch of 
the proposed plant shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion is from the designs of Prof. C. M. Allen of the de 
partment of mechanical engineering. It will be located 
in the mechanical laboratory on the ground floor, and 
arranged so that an automobile may be run directly 
into the building and into position for the test. 

The testing apparatus comprises a shaft supporting 
two large pulleys or drums 24 inches of more in diam- 
eter, ipon which the rear wheels of the automobile will 
rest. The shaft projects beyond the pulleys for the 
attachment of an Alden absorption dynamometer, and a 
traction dynamometer will be placed back of the ma- 
chine and connected to its rear axle or driving shaft, so 
that a pull in either direction can be accurately meas- 
ured on the platform scales shown in the drawing. The 
Alden dynamometer will furnish the loads required in 
testing, and may also be used to check the results ob- 
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tained by the traction dynamometer. Revolution count- 
ers and tachometers will indicate the speed and the equiv- 
alent distance travel. 

In the tests the most important value to be deter- 
mined is the power delivered at the driving wheels, but 
where more complete tests are wanted the engine may 
be indicated or power may be applied from some out- 
side source through a transmission dynamometer to get 
the friction load and show what power is used when the 
engine is running idly with the machine standing still. 
For the determination of efficiency a test of short dura- 
tion may be made, and for endurance, tests covering a 
longer period may be run with varying loads within the 
power limits of the automobile. The results obtained 
from each test will be plotted, giving curves showing the 
relations between various quantities, such as the actual 
horse-power applied at the rim of the driving wheels 
and the speed, the fuel consumed per horse-power per 
hour and the distance covered, or other relations simi- 
lar to those used in the standardization of steam or 
gas engines. It has not been fully decided just what 
relations will be selected, but whatever they may be the 
same ones will be used in all tests as the basis of stand- 
ardization. 

The Polytechnic station, as planned, is similar in 
principle to a locomotive testing station, where one of 
the chief values to be determined is the draw bar pull— 
i. e., the pull required of a locomotive to draw a train. 
That which corresponds to the draw bar pull of an auto- 
mobile is entirely consumed in overcoming resistance 
and in accelerating the speed, and it was the main pur- 
pose in designing this station to afford means of meas- 
uring this quantity. The driving wheels rest upon pulleys 
which represent the road bed, and are large enough to 
reduce slip to a degree corresponding to that existing 
on the road. When the driving wheels are revolving in 
a direction to send the machine forward the tractive 
effort is registered on one set of scales, and when the 
machine is reversed, on a second set of scales. The vari- 
ous loads which must be applied to produce an equiva- 
lent of hill climbing can be accurately determined by 
adding corrections for friction, &c., to the theoretical 
equivalent of the power required to ascend a hill of a 
certain elevation, which is the amount necessary to lift 
the weight of the machine straight upward the same 
distance in the same time. It is planned to check the 
hill climbing loads by dynamometer tests on the road. 
Throughout the tests corrections will be applied to the 
results as in all other laboratory work. 

It is believed that the outcome of these tests will be 
the establishing of a satisfactory standard which will 
be not what the engine can develop, but what the en- 
gine can deliver at the rim of the driving wheel after 
deducting the energy necessary to overcome the friction 
of the transmission gearing and all other mechanism not 
used directly for propelling. The standard, according 
to this scheme, would then be the draw bar pull at a 
given speed and could readily be reduced to horse-power. 
Automobile manufacturers who have been acquainted 
with the plan proposed by the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute are showing considerable interest in it, for if 
it proves successful such a testing plant will be well 
worth having in their own establishments as a substi- 
tute for present means of automobile testing, which they 
themselves acknowledge are rather crude. 


———_—_.--e—————. 
The Decay of Metals. 


An elaborate report with a series of microphotographs 
on the decay of metals has been submitted to the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers by James Tyler Milton and Wil- 
liam J. Larke. In the introduction they say: 

In many constructions the choice of some of the ma- 
terials used is determined more by their durability under 
conditions of working than by their strength or other 
qualities, a more expensive and weaker material being 
chosen in preference to a cheaper and stronger, on ac- 
count of its resisting corrosion better than the latter. Ex- 
amples of this are afforded by the use of copper, brass, 
gun metal, or some of the special bronzes, in places where, 
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except for their want of durability, the stronger and 
cheaper iron or steel would be preferable. The ordinary 
oxidation of iron and steel will not be dealt with; but a 
deterioration which sometimes occurs in cast iron and 
other metals, from causes which are to some extent ob- 
secure, will be considered. This deterioration will be gen- 
erally referred to as decay. 

As indicating the important bearing of the subject upon 
practical work, the following examples of deterioration 
may be mentioned: 

1. The pitting of the tubes of marine surface condens- 
ers, which is a source of frequent trouble to marine engi- 
neers. 

2. The decay of brass or yellow metal bolts in com- 
posite vessels, and in the underwater fittings of iron and 
steel ships. 

3. The decay of the brazing metal in copper steam 
pipes. 

4. The deterioration, as distinguished from oxidation, 
of cast iron used for parts of marine engines, and also for 
other appliances which are in frequent or continuous con- 
tact with sea water. 

5. The decay of some propellers made of certain 
bronzes, when fitted to copper bottomed vessels. 

The most serious feature of such deterioration which 
has been observed is that the action to which it is de- 
sired to call attention seems to be erratic; considerable 
trouble arises in certain cases, while in others, under sim- 
ilar conditions, no such results occur. Further, the action 
often proceeds to a considerable extent before ordinary 
examination will reveal it, because the metals when de- 
teriorated preserve their original external appearance. 

Summarizing the whole subject, it would appear that: 

1, Decay is more frequent in metals which have a du- 
plex or more complex structure than in those which are 
comparatively homogeneous. 

2. Decay is due to a slower or less energetic action 
than that causing corrosion; moreover, it requires an 
action which removes part only of the constituents of the 
metal, whereas corrosion removes all the metal attacked. 

3. Both decay and corrosion may result from chemical 
action alone, or from chemical and electrolytic action com- 
bined. 

4. Pitting, or intense local corrosion, is probably often 
due to local segregation of impurities in the metal; but it 
may also in some places be due to favorable conditions 
furnished by local irregularities of surface or gructure 
producing local irregularities in the distribution of gal- 
vanic currents. 

5. For brass exposed to sea water, tin is distinctly 
preservative, while lead and iron are both injurious, ren- 
dering the alloy more readily corrodible. The percentage 
of the two latter metals should therefore be kept as low 
as possible in all brass intended for purposes where con- 
tact with sea water is inevitable. 

6. With a view to obtain a minimum of corrosion, the 
internal surfaces of condenser tubes should be as smooth 
and uniform as possible; and in order to insure this con- 
dition the cast pipe from which they are drawn should be 
smoothly bored inside, either before the drawing is com- 
menced, or in an early stage of the process, as is done in 
the manufacture of brass boiler tubes. 

7. The experiments with an applied electric current 
show that electrolytic action alone, even where exceeding- 
ly minute currents are employed, may result in severe cor- 
rosion or decay. Every effort, therefore, should be made 
to prevent such action by careful insulation of all elec- 
tric cables. Where galvanic action is inevitable, through 
the proximity of different metals exposed to the same 
electrolyte, the currents resulting should be neutralized by 
the application of zine plates in the circuit, so arranged 
that they will be negative to both of the other metals. 


—_—>-e—____ 


The Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., 
have brought suit in the United States Circuit Court at 
Boston against the Prentice Brothers Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., alleging an infringement of a patent on a quick 
change back gear speed device for engine lathes. 
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High Speed Steels.* 


BY WILLIAM LODGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


High power cutting steels have been, are now, and 
will be in the future responsible for a greater onward 
and upward movement in the industry of machine mak- 
ing. The possibilities for machining metals, particular- 
ly so far as lathes are concerned, have been increased at 
least fourfold in the manipulation of wrought iron and 
steel, and at least threefold in the working of castings. 
To obtain full benefit, however, of the utility of the 
steels, it has become necessary, in order to equalize all 
the conditions, not only to redesign the machines them- 
selves, but also to rearrange the old methods of both 
holding and driving the work. New methods of mount- 
ing and holding, as well as dressing and grinding, the 
tools are demanded, and while this may not apply so very 
seriously to small jobbing shops, it is one of the most sig- 
nificant questions that manufacturing concerns have to 
deal with. 


Acceleration of Pace Briugs Great Changes. 


There has never been a period in the history of the 
machine making industry comparing with the present 
in the matter of acceleration of pace of whole estab- 
lishments. This has been brought about by the advent of 
high speed steels. Manufacturing establishments that 
formerly got‘ along reasonably well with the old meth- 
ods of handling, storing, distributing and succession of 
the work in course of construction, will find it necessary 
to make a complete change in order that the various 
processes may uniformly keep abreast with each other in 
the rapid movement of the work going through the fac- 
tory. High class mechanical engineers are necessary in 
order to lay out suitable stock rooms to receive in their 
proper proportion all goods that come under the class of 
merchandise and that are bought ready to go into the 
machines, such as cap screws, set screws, nuts, bolts, 
washers, taper pins, name plates, index plates, &c. 

Other means will become necessary for storing cast- 
ings, both large and small; also the means of taking care 
of bar stock, covering all the different grades and shapes, 
such as square and flat cold rolled, square and flat rough 
stock, &c. They should be arranged in such a manner that 
even boys or men of light build may readily handle them 
from the rack to the machines and out again. The stock 
room man must be in evidence, as must the receiving 
clerk, the f®outing official, for routing the work through 
the establishment and the conveying system for deliv- 
ering the goods from the yards to the cranes of the 
shop and for rapid distribution to and from the various 
machines. Better arrangements must be had for laying 
out for tools throughout the factories, leaving more space 
for work around them. In this respect an utter and en- 
tire change will be necessary. Standard gauges and 
measuring instruments of all descriptions must be 
provided, dnd duplicate part systems of manufacture, 
making it possible for every piece to be made entirely 
without reference to the piece to which it is assembled 
must be extended. 

Millions of dollars that have been expended in the 
various features above described and rendered obsolete 
by changed conditions must now be given careful attcn- 
tion, and these millions must be saved in order to main- 
tain the United States in the foremost rank of manu- 
facturing nations. 

All our manufacturers will find it necessary to in- 
augurate and carry out a most vigorous campaign in their 
establishments, covering not only the conditions named, 
but also the still more important ones of equipping with 
the up to date appliances necessitated by the procurance 
of all the benefits conferred by the high speed steels. 


New Methods ot Driving and Chucking Required. 
The following statements will give some idea of the 
possibilities along these lines as taught by the experiences 
in our own establishment. 
In testing some of the machines designed especially for 
high speed work our company have expended thousands 
of dollars in order to determine just the kind of drive 
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that must be applied where motor drives cannot be used 
and we have met with many and great surprises in con- 
ducting these various experiments. 

Speaking of lathe work, the old time thrust bearing, 
with all the frictions which had been incorporated into 
the former designs, is found to be a great barrier to 
the use of high speeds. New designs have become neces- 
sary in order to obtain means of applying the power so 
as to deliver it to the cutting tool itself with the least 
possible expenditure in friction. In conducting these sev- 
eral experiments we used a 30 horse-power motor with an 
ammeter attached (so that the power could readily be 
read by observing the finger of the ammeter) and found 
through the mere matter of friction alone a diminution 
of more than one-half of the horse-power. I mean by this 
that if sufficient speed is applied to the old style design 
of engine lathe to take advantage of the high speed steels, 
the friction engendered through the running of the cone 
pulley on the spindle and the thrust bearings and centers 
consumes an amount of power that almost at once makes 
the power plant inadequate to the calls made upon it, in 
the attempt to take advantage of the possibilities in the 
steel. New and better designs were found to be necessary. 

Then comes the necessity of testing the value of the 
different steels offered, and while these have varied in the 
past year to a very large extent, the tool steel manu- 
facturers are, all of them, working with the utmost care 
and intelligence, and our later experiments have shown a 
wonderful improvement in uniformity and staying quali- 
ties. For reasons well understood it would not be either 
wise or fair to the different manufacturers to make a 
public statement at this time as to which of the steels has 
been developed so as to give the very best results. 

It soon became apparent, while following this subject, 
that newer and better methods of chucking the work and 
of holding it to meet the strenuous conditions were neces- 
sary. The old time bent tail dog must give way to some- 
thing very much more substantial. The old methods of 
obtaining diameters quickly and with certainty, which 
consisted in the lathe hand taking a light cut, trying his 
calipers, then another, and another, and another, until the 
desired diameter is obtained, must be dispensed with; 
and ready means for getting correct diameters, feeds, &c., 
by an unskilled workman must be adopted. To a great 
extent, the old time universal lathe, that was good for 
all jobs, must give way to the lathe made for its own 
particular work in manufacturing establishments. I do 
not mean by this that the regular ordinary type of lathe 
must be abandoned; it will always be a necessity; but 
possibly one-half of the lathes installed in the future will 
be designed more especially for a given class of work, 
with all the facilities for rapidly machining the work 
with the least possible consumption of both labor and 
power. 

I have no doubt it will be a matter of great surprise 
to some of our members to hear that I have seen, within 
two weeks, a lathe running 29 hours at 270 feet per min- 
ute, reducing bars of steel 344 inches in diameter to 3 
inches, sufficiently true, at one cut, to be delivered to the 
grinding machine, and without regrinding the tool one 
single time during the entire period. This created a 
difference in the time of machining this piece of from 
one hour, under the old system, down to 2% minutes with 
the new, and produced a better piece of work. This 
seems incredible and yet is perfectly easy to prove to 
any one sufficiently interested to take the trouble to in- 
vestigate. I have seen a tool stand up a solid hour on 
cast iron running at 125 feet per minute and removing 
scale. It must not be imagined, however, that such re- 
sults as these are obtainable from machines of the regu- 
lar design. Not only must the machine be made to suit 
the new conditions, but the methods of holding and driv- 
ing the work and the methods of holding and grinding 
the tools must be changed. 





Disadvantage to the Tool Builder. 


Under these new conditions the machine tool maker is 
very often put at a great disadvantage. When the pros- 
pective purchaser becomes acquainted with some of the 
facts mentioned above he is immediately willing to place 
an order, provided the results are guaranteed, but is gen- 
erally dissatisfied with the results he obtains when he 








gets the same machine in his own shop. The desired re- 
sults may be shown to him in the works of the tool 
builder, but finding when he gets the machine in use that 
the results do not follow in his own shop he is too much 
inclined to lay the whole blame on the shoulders 
of the tool builder, who, in any event, makes 
only one profit when he sells the machine, while the man 
buying the machine could make an enormous profit each 
day, provided his shop was properly arranged and 
equipped to obtain the full etficiency of the tool. 

I have a case in mind where a certain machine was 
delivered over a thousand miles from the shops of the 
manufacturer to a customer who, having failed signally 
in making use of the machine, refused to pay for it, re- 
quiring the manufacturer to send some one this distance 
and virtually revolutionize the conditions in the shop. 
He then refused to reimburse the manufacturer on the 
ground that the machines were sold to do this work and 
that it was the business of the maker of the machines 
to actually demonstrate their qualities to him in his own 
establishment. If this spirit is displayed very extensively 
it is going to stop the progress that is obtainable by the 
sheer fact that the man who gets the advantage is not 
willing to shoulder his part of the burden of creating 
proper conditions in his shop. 

It must be borne in mind, when dealing with this 
subject, that a little difference in the hardness of the 
material upon which these high speed steels are engaged 
makes a great difference in the number of feet per min- 
ute at which they may be run. Ordinary mild steel can 
be turned all day long at 180 feet per minute with \4- 
inch feed and %-inch reduction; in fact, I have seen 
this done on steel of 0.20 carbon (or, at least, the steel 
was sold for 0.20 carbon, but we made no analysis of 
it to prove that this was exactly correct). Again we 
recently saw some cast iron rolls which had formerly 
had never less than two, and frequently three cuts, turned 
from the rough casting at one cut at 150 feet per minute 
’ with -inch feed, %4-inch reduction and the work was nice 
enough to go to the grinding machine. 

In the matter of deep drilling of lathe spindles of 
0.50 carbon that formerly took five hours (and many of 
them are taking this amount of time to-day), we are now 
finishing the pieces in 30 minutes. The former speed 
of 40 revolutions per minute was changed when boring a 
1 9-16-inch hole to 400 revolutions per minute, and the 
feed from 3-1000 per revolution to 6-1000 per revolution. 

We also find quite a little opposition in installing 
high speed machines from the men who run them. In 
referring to one shop only as an illustration I might say: 
The man had expended from 7 until 8:30 in the morning 
without starting his machine, and when approached by 
the foreman to know why the machine was not running, 
he said he had to take some time to clean up, and the 
foreman, inquiring if 15 minutes was not sufficient to 
wipe off the machine, was answered, “I am tired and 
have to rest.” This lost him his place. The second man 
lost his place because he consumed more time in putting 
the work in and out than in the actual doing of it. These 
are matters, however, that will be adjusted in the hands 
of efficient managers. 


It must be remembered that much more space around 
each machine is required, both for the stock in the rough 
and for the finished stock. I have found this from our 
own experience and point it out so that some one else 
may not meet with the same difficulty, and thus save a 
rearrangement of the machine, with all that it involves 
in the matter of adjusting pulleys on the line shaft, 
countershafts, shifters, &c. 

What I have said is barely a synopsis of what may 
be said on the subject, but I trust is sufficient to set all 
of you to thinking, and I want to assure you that there 
is no intention on my part to secure any personal ad- 
vantage, but merely to direct the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Metal Trades Association, or at least those 
who are not aware of it, to what is going on, because it 
is better to be in advance than to have other nations 
force us, through their superior knowledge of this sub- 
ject, to follow them. 

The period is not far distant when we shall find the 
markets of the world a necessity, as the rapid growth 
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of our industry in our own country has already brought 
our production to a point where it is likely to be greater 
than the consumption. In order to compete for the mar- 
kets of the world, especially in view of the labor condi- 
tions we have to contend with, it behooves all of us to be 
on the alert and to see to it that no stone is left un- 
turned that will assist us in our endeavors to become 
the foremost industrial nation, and to make our product 
so well known the world over that the mere statement 
that an article is made in America will be sufficient for 
the buyer to take it for granted that it is as represented 
in every particular, and that the mere offering of it 
should mean its sale. 
sa lait 


The Production of Iron Ore in 1902. 


In the last six years the iron ore output of the United 
States has doubled in quantity. John Birkinbine, who 
has been collecting iron ore statistics for the United States 
Geological Survey since 1889, when the first systematic 
effort in that direction was made, calls attention to the 
fact that, in spite of fluctuations in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, there has been a general advance in the produc- 
tion of iron ore, the output of 1897 being less than 50 per 
cent. of that of 1902. His report on the production of 
iron ores in 1902 is soon to be published as part of the 
annual volume of Mineral Resources. 

The quantity of iron ore produced in the United States 
in 1902 amounted to 35,554,135 gross tons, valued at $65,- 
412,950, an increase of 23 per cent. over the production of 
1901, and of 103 per cent. over that of 1897. The iron ore 
produced in the year 1902 was obtained from mining 
operations carried on in 23 States and two Territories. 
Minnesota, with 15,137,650 tons to her credit, heads the 
list. Michigan, with 11,135,215 tons, stands second. Ala- 
bama, with a tonnage of 3,574,474, is the only other State 
that passes the million ton mark. 

Red hematite is by far the most important class of 
iron ore produced in this country. Minnesota’s entire out- 
put consisted of red hematite. Out of the 35,554,135 tons 
produced all ,over the country in 1902, 30,532,149 tons 
were red hematite. In addition to the iron ore mined 
65,246 tons of zinc residuum were used as iron ore in 
1902. 

As Minnesota was the largest producer in 1902, it is 
natural to find that the Mesaba range, the chief contribu- 
tor to its iron fame, far outranked the other iron ranges 
of the Lake Superior region in point of production. The 
Mesaba produced 13,080,118 tons, whereas the Menominee 
range, which ranked second, produced only 4,421,250 tons. 

No other country can equal the United States in its 
astounding record of large producers. Whether or not 
this is a distinction to be coveted is a question for the 
student of social conditions rather than the statistician. 
The latter’s figures show that 10,272,780 tons of iron ore 
came from eight mines, and 16,248,280 tons from 18 mines, 
the shipping operations of all of which, with two excep- 
tions, are limited by climatic conditions to about 200 days 
annually. Only 126 operators produced 88 per cent. of the 
product for the country. Of those, 72 operators produced 
over 100,000 tons each. This concentration of the iron ore 
resources of the country in the hands of a few persons is 
the most significant thing in the report. 


———_>-o —_ —_ 


The hydraulic works which furnish the power to run 
the Chapin mine of the United States Steel Corporation, at 
Iron Mountain, Mich., were put in operation March 17. 
Two of the large compressors were also started on that 
day, and since that time the other compressors have been 
set to work. This is said to be one of the largest air 
compressing plants in the world, containing two duplex 
compressors with cylinders 32 x 60 inches, one duplex 
compressor with cylinders 34 x 60 inches and one duplex 
compressor with cylinders 36 x 60 inches. It is the in- 
tention later on to install an electric generating plant 
and transmit power to the other mines owned by this 
corporation on the Menominee range. The capacity of 
each of the two generators that will probably be installed 
will be 1500 kw. 
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Petroleum Developments During 1902, 





The most active centers of development in the oil in- 
dustry during 1902, according to F. H. Oliphant’s report 
on the production of petroleum, published by the United 
States Geological Survey as part of its annual volume of 
Mineral Resources, were West Virginia, Kentucky, Kan- 
sas, Indian Territory, Louisiana and California. 

A new and productive territory of considerable extent 
has been developed in Kansas. Although no wells of 
the gusher class have been found, a large percentage of 
profitable wells have been drilled, which produce from 
10 to 35 barrels a day. These wells are comparatively 
shallow, ranging from 750 to 850 feet in depth, and the 
drilling is inexpensive, as it is usually accomplished by 
what is known as a portable rig. The field is in the 
southeastern portion of the State, in the counties of 
Neosho, Allen, Chautauqua, Montgomery and Wilson. 
The production for 1902 was 331,749 barrels, a gain of 85 
per cent. over the output of the previous year. The pro- 
duction in all of the new pools suffered during 1902 for 
want of transportation. This condition was improved 
about the beginning of 1903 by the construction of a pipe 
line connecting the Chanute and Humboldt pools with the 
refinery at Neodesha. 

Operations in the northern part of the Indian Terri- 
tory, adjoining Kansas, were active during 1902, although 
they were somewhat retarded by conditions imposed by 
the Government upon persons procuring leases from the 
Indians, who own the land in fee. The only pool operated 
was that belonging to the Osage Nation, the oil of which 
was transported by rail to Neodesha, Kan., and there re- 
fined. 

The year 1902 gave Louisiana a distinctive place 
among the petroleum producing States. The production 
and sales for the year amounted to 548,617 barrels. The 
most successful development was near Jennings, 90 miles 
east of Beaumont, Texas. A market has been obtained 
among the sugar refineries and other manufactories along 
the coast and the Mississippi River, which have in many 
instances discarded coal for fuel oil. From indications in 
many localities over a large portion of Southwestern 
Louisiana it is reasonable to predict that this State will 
in a few years be a large producer. 


— — +e 


Novel [lethod of Excavating for Foundations. 


Excavations of foundations for two or three large 
buildings in the downtown district of Chicago will be 
made in a novel way. Chicago’s downtown streets, as now is 
generally known, are paralleled 46 feet below the sur- 
face with tunnels corresponding to the streets above. In 
order to get rid of the earth from the building founda- 
tions the Illinois Tunnel Company, owning the under- 
ground tunnels, will extend spurs from their main tunnels 
to a point about the center of the lots to be excavated, 
and wells will be dug connecting these spurs with the 
surface. Steel cars holding about 20,000 pounds capac- 
ity are being built, which will be run to a point at the 
bottom of the wells, and earth from the foundations will 
be shot down the well into these cars. An outlet for 
the earth thus sent below ground will be provided on the 
lake front, where the cars with their loads of dirt will 
be elevated up a well and run on tracks to the dump. 


ee 


The first shipment of iron ore from the mine of the 
Illinois Iron Mining Company, at North Fredom, Wis., 
was made recently and regular shipments are now in 
progress. These shipments were first made from the 
stock pile, but the mine has been unwatered and ore is 
now going directly from the mine to the furnaces of the 
International Harvester Company at South Chicago. 
About 150 tons per day are being forwarded, but it 
is expected that this will shortly be increased to 250 
or 300 tons per day. 


The Pennsylvania Company are in the market for 
2150 cars. 
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Warner Cut Meter. 





In the machine shop the choice of proper cutting speed 
has practically been reduced to a science, for by experi- 
ments and tests it is now known at about what speed 
certain metals should be cut with tools of certain grades 
of steel to secure the maximum efficiency of cutting, -of 
course taking into account the thickness and depth of the 
cut. It is one thing to have the theory fairly well worked 
out, but it is another to put it into practice, for it takes 





Fig. 1.—Section of the Cut Meter, Showing Construction. 


time to figure out the speed at which a machine may be 
working and it is certainly not within the power of the 
ordinary machinist to estimate the speed by his eye with 
any degree of accuracy. The instrument which is illus- 
trated herewith has been devised as a handy accessory 
about a machine tool, by using which the operator may 
determine in a moment just what cutting speed he is 
using. In principle it is a tachometer, but calibrated to 
record the travel in feet per minute of the circumference 
of the contact wheel rather than revolutions per minute. 





Fig. 2.—Exterior View. 


So much of the problem was easily disposed of. The 
greater difficulty came in securing a machine of compact 
form that would work in any position, would not be liable 
to derangement by ordinary handling, and, most essential] 
of all, would be accurate. The inventor of this instru- 
ment, Arthur P. Warner of Beloit, Wis., has made a com- 
plete departure from ordinary forms of tachometer in 
that it.,depends upon magnetism for its actuation rather 
than centrifugal force. The usual forms make use of a 
weight or weights which when revolving at high speed 
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tend to fly outward, but are opposed by a spring, the 
amount of expansion of the spring being measured by 
the displacement of a needle, and the amount of this 
displacement being shown on a dial calibrated to read 
in terms of the quantity which it is desired to measure. 
In other instruments a liquid is used which is raised in 
a glass tube by the action of a centrifugal pump on the 
spindle of the tachometer, the hight of the column of 
liquid being proportional to the speed of the pump, so 
that the tube may be calibrated to the desired scale. It 
is claimed for the tachometer, based on the magnetic 





Milling Machine. 


Fig. 3.—Measuring Cutting Speed of a 


action, that the reduced number of working parts elimi- 
nates the liability to error and wear and makes possible : 
smaller and more compact instrument. 

The general exterior appearance of the Warner cut 
meter is shown in Fig. 1. It measures 5% inches long 
from the outside of the case to the end of the handle and 
8% inches from the end of the spindle to the cover plate 
on the opposite end of the case. The construction is 
shown in Fig. 2, C being a magnet which is supported on 
the spindle of the instrument in ball bearings. The mag- 
net is in the form of a ring, its ends, the north and south 
poles, being separated by about 1-32 inch, or about % 
of 1 per cent. of the length of the magnet. This narrow 
air gap effectively prevents the instrument from being in- 
fluenced by outside magnetic forces, so that they may 
not affect its accuracy. On the opposite end of the spin- 
dle is attached the driving wheel L, which is a disk of 
proper diameter having a groove in its periphery in which 
is snapped a small solid rubber tire. Cups for the 
bearings are turned in the sleeve B, which is threaded 
and screws into the outer case A. The ball bearing is 
secured by a spring washer and adjusted by means of a 
special shaped wrench. In front of the magnet is a soft 
steel ring, D, which deflects the lines of force from the 
magnet through the aluminum disk G. This disk is 
mounted on a hardened steel shaft and is supported by 
sapphire jewels, J. The outside of the cylindrical face 
of the aluminum disk is graduated to read from zero 
up to 150 feet per minute. Attached to this shaft is a 
hair spring, H, adjusted so that it resists the turning of 
the aluminum dial and brings it back to zero when the 
magnet is at rest. The jewel bearings and the steel ring 
are carried in the inner case E, and the whole is tele- 
scoped into the outer case. The inner case also serves the 
purpose of protecting the dial G from air currents set 
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up by the magnet when revolving. Through both outer 
and inner case an opening is made covered by a glass, K, 
through which the figures on the dial can be read. 

The lines of force flow from the north pole of the 
magnet through the aluminum dial G to the steel ring 
and back again through the dial to the south pole of the 
magnet. When the magnet is revolved it establishes a 
force tending to rotate the dial G, and this force being in 
proportion to the speed of the magnet revolves the dial 
until the reaction of the hair, spring equals the rotative 
force. The dial scale is laid off in equal divisions from 
the lowest to the highest reading. Since moving the 
magnet closer on the steel ring increases the torque or 
dragging effort, it is only necessary to select a hair spring 
of proper stiffness ; then, revolving the magnet at a known 
speed, the ball bearing may be adjusted until the scale 
indicates the correct speed. The instrument will then be 
accurate over the entire range of the scale and will re- 
main so permanently without the necessity for subsequent 
recalibration, unless it suffers some injury. 

There is no mechanical connection between the mag- 
net and the index dial, and as the magnet runs very 
easily, there is always an abundance of power to drive 
it, so that there is no source of inaccuracy in this part 
of the instrument, and the delicate mounting of the in- 
dicating dial practically eliminates all friction or re 
tardation in that feature. The sensitiveness of the in- 
strument can be judged from the statement that a change 
in speed of one-fifth of 1 per cent. is shown on the dial. 

The illustrations of the method of using the instru- 
ment are shown in Figs. 3 and 4, the first being its use 
in determining the cutting speed of a rotary cutter on a 
milling machine and the second for determining the speed 
of cutting on a planer by placing the wheel in contact 
with the planer bed. It may seem difficult to understand 
how the reading can be accurate where the object tested 
has a rough surface, such as a milling cutter or a twist 
drill. The fact that it is possible is due to the momentum 
of the rotating parts and the ease with which they run; 
consequently, between the intermittent impulses received 
from a rough surface, the instrument does not have time 





Fig. 4. 


-Measuring the Speed of a Planer Bed. 


to slacken its speed and will accurately record the linear 
velo¢ity of the cutting edges. 

The cut meter is also available for a number of other 
uses besides determining the cutting speeds of machine 
tools. For instance, when held on the outside of a paper 
mill dryer it instantly indicates the exact rate at which 
the machine is making paper, and for determining the 
speeds of elevators it may be used without the necessity 
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of making any calculations and will give the maximum 
speed more accurately than could otherwise be vbtained. 
The instrument is made by the Warner Instrument Com- 
pany, Beloit, Wis., and is sold in the East by S. A. Bean, 
39 Cortlandt street, New York City. 


Explosions, Slips and the Ore Dust Evil. 


BY E. A. UEHLING. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
that the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company must prevent 
the ore dust evil, is bound to be far reaching in its ef- 
fect, and in the end will prove as beneficial to the opera- 
tors of large blast furnaces in or near large cities as to 
the property owners to whom the conditions became in- 
tolerable. To the writer, who has given the subject of 
blast furnace economies much thought and study, it seems 
most strange that it should require the mandate of the 
courts to abate an evil, the prevention of which would 
produce economies that would yield a large interest on 
the necessary capital outlay. 


Purifying Furnace Gas, 


There is no improvement that can be made at a blast 
furnace plant, whether modern or of more or less obsolete 
type, that would be productive of more economical results 
than the equipment of an apparatus for thoroughly puri- 
fying the gas. That this most important phase of blast 
furnace equipment should have received so little consid- 
eration or have been entirely overlooked or neglected in 
modern furnace construction becomes doubly remarkable 
when a thorough consideration of the subject would 
have brought out the fact that the incorporation of gas 
purifying apparatus would not have materially increased, 
but possibly would even have decreased, the total cost of 
the plant. 

If clean gas were available, the heating surface of 
every stove could be easily doubled, hence three stoves of 
two-thirds the size of those now in use would be of equal 
heating capacity and be of greater efficiency than the 
present four-stove equipment. Similarly 25 to 30 per 
cent. of the boiler capacity now necessary would produce 
the required steam with more regularity and certainty 
than is now possible with the dirty gas that is used 
under them. This would at the same time make directly 
available sufficient gas, which, if utilized in gas engines, 
would at least double the power now derived from the 
gas. The labor cost for cleaning stoves, flues and com- 
bustion chambers of boilers, &c., and the stoppages and 
delays incident thereto, together with the numerous re- 
pairs directly attributable to dirty gas, would be entirely 
done away with. All the damage to the brick work i 
stoves results from the fluxing action caused by the im- 
purities carried in by the gas. If clean gas were avail- 
able there is no reason why the brick work in stoves 
should not last almost indefinitely. The sand blasting 
action on the valves and valve seats, &c., which has be- 
come an item of importance since the introduction of the 
Mesaba ores, as well as the cutting out of the brick lin- 
ing in hot blast mains and tuyere stocks, would be entire- 
ly done away with. All these little items of repair count 
up to a considerable total annually, which represents a 
fair interest on no inconsiderable fftiction of the capital 
outlay necessary to put in the plant to prevent such wear 
and tear. With the gas thoroughly washed the products 
of combustion issuing from the draft stacks of a blast 
furnace would be practically invisible and become the 
least harmful of any produced by the industrial arts. 


Gas Explosions. 


It is, of course, evident that the purification of the 
blast furnace gases can have no direct influence on the 
hanging and slipping of the stock in the furnace or the 
explosion of the gas before reaching the washery. The 
writer from observations made in 20 years of practical 
furnacing has come to the conclusion that by far the 
larger number of gas explosions are due to explosion 
doors. Gas cannot explode without the proper admixture 
of air, and there is nothing better calculated to permit 
air to enter and mix with the gas in the flue than a 
number of leaky explosion doors; and there is no ap- 
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paratus so difficult to keep tight. It may be said, how- 
ever, that, except when a furnace is just being blown in, 
explosions in the gas main are rarely disastrous. The 
most disastrous gas explosions are caused from the gas 
which finds its way from the hearth of the furnace 
through the tuyere stocks and hot blast connections to 
the air receiver and even to the blowing engines, not 
infrequently wrecking the latter. The writer has never 
personally experienced an explosion of this kind, and 
although he has seen the wrecks caused by several of 
them, he has never been able to account for, or get a sat- 
isfactory explanation of, how the gas got there and what 
caused it to ignite. The most certain method to prevent 
explosions of this kind is to keep some blast moving 
toward the furnace. 


The Gas Tight Furnace Top. 


One step toward the abatement of the ore dust 
nuisance is accomplished by Julian Kennedy’s gas tight 
furnace top. The Kennedy top, or one equally effective, 
connected by a gas tight flue to a gas purifying and wash- 
ing plant of adequate size and proper design, will com- 
pletely overcome the ore dust evil and, in addition, prove 
a very remunerative investment. That the Kennedy 
top and closed gas mains should reduce; if not entirely 
prevent, explosions of the gas in’the main and furnace 
top is at reast reasonable to expect. This, however, is 
of no great consequence, The importance of the gas 
tight construction lies in the fact that it prevents the 
escape not only of vast volumes of gas and ore dust, which 
pollute the atmosphere, but also of large quantities of 
the coarser ore, limestone, and especially coke, which 
are thrown out through the explosion doors every time 
the furnace makes a heavy slip, covering the ground for 
a hundred or more feet around about the furnace, en- 
dangering life and damaging property. The closed top 
cannot prevent the hanging and slipping, though it may 
and probably does reduce the violence of the action; but 
it does cause all the gas to pass through the washery, and, 
therefore, becomes a necessary element in the complete 
solution of the problem under consideration. 

It is safe to say that the majority of the practical 
blast furnacemen are opposed to a gas tight furnace 
top and the doing away with all explosion doors. This 
opposition is dictated by the same inherent conservatism 
that opposed the adoption of the bell and hopper in place 
of the open tunnel head 40 years ago. All such opposition is 
natural, but quite unfounded. In the first place, there 
is no reason why such a top cannot be made of any re- 
quired strength, and then, again, the pressures to be 
resisted are even in extreme cases comparatively moder- 
ate. However, since the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it, and a considerable number of furnaces have 
been equipped with these tops and all have stood the 
test of such slips and Mesaba ore explosions (?) as have 
naturally occurred, all fear may be abandoned. When 
the Mesaba ores were first introduced numerous so-called 
Mesaba ore explosions occurred, which in several cases 
were very disastrous, blowing the tops clean off the fur- 
naces and resulting in loss of life. The force was sup- 
posed to be of a real explosive nature, similar to that 
of gunpowder. 

The top plates and hopper, which up to this time were 
rarely fastened down, but simply rested on the brick 
wall of the lining or on brackets, were now more and 
more securely fastened down and explosion doors were 
provided, and although the quantity of Mesaba ore in 
the mixture has since been doubled and trebled, little 
has recently been heard of furnace tops having been 
blown off. 


While there can be no doubt that the explosion doors 
near the top of the furnace have accomplished the end 
in view—viz., to prevent the lifting and dislocating of the 
top rigging of the blast furnace—their introduction has 
very greatly increased the dust evil. 

The first step, therefore, to cure the dust nuisance 
must be to do away with top explosion doors, 

That the major part of the ore dust trouble is attrib- 
utal to the use of the Mesaba ores is certain. That the 
evil would entirely cease if the Mesaba ores were left 
off is not likely. 
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Fast Driving and Excessive Furnace Hights. 


Two factors have gone hand in hand to aggravate 
the ore dust evil to a point where it has become intoler- 
able in or near large cities at least. First, hard driv- 
ing, and, second, excessive furnace hights, and these two 
have made necessary the high blast pressures now com- 
mon. Just so sure as hard driving is bound to persist, 
excessive furnace hights are bound to be reduced, except 
where coarse and refractory ores predominate in the 
mixture; and before the end of the present decade we 
shall see the majority of the high furnaces in which 
Mesaba ores form the major part of the burden cut down 
to 80 feet and below. 

There is no ore that is both physically and chemically 
so illy adapted to be smelted in furnaces of excessive 
hight as the Mesaba. If a working column of stock in 
a furnace from 50 to 60 feet high is sufficient to produce 
the necessary or desirable reactions, a greater hight is 
not only useless, but positively detrimental. That 60 
feet of hight of stock column is sufficient is demonstrated 
by all the smaller furnaces, many of which turn out a 
greater product per unit of capacity on a lower fuel con- 
sumption than the very high furnaces. It is an errone- 
ous idea that fast driving necessarily requires great 
hight of furnace. The kind of ore to be smelted must be 
as thoroughly considered in determining the most efficient 
hight of a blast furnace as the strength of the coke avail- 
able. 

Furnace Lines, 


The relation between bosh diameter and hight is 
much less fixed than that between bosh area and hearth 
area ; the effective hearth area more than any other meas- 
urement determines the capacity of the furnace. The lean- 
ing of blast furnacemen is at present strongly toward an 
increased batter in the upper lining of the furnace, and 
it appears reasonable that this should reduce the tendency 
to hang and hence to slip. If it does, the higher the 
furnace the more it will be handicapped, since the batter 
than can be given necessarily varies inversely to the hight 
above the bosh, other dimensions remaining the same. 
In the writer’s experience, very much batter in the lines 
above the bosh is not conducive to the best fuel economy, 
and a narrow stock line tends to increase the quan- 
tity of flue dust carried over by the gas current. There 
is much more to be expected from the proper method of 
filling and stock distribution than in any practicable 
changes in the furnace lines above the bosh.* 

Blast furnaces of all sizes and shapes have hung and 
slipped. They have behaved well and badly with all 
lines, between the straight cylindrical and the double 
truncated cone and their innumerable combinations, bet- 
ter with some, worse with others; with lines of con- 
siderable batter probably less than with such of cylin- 
drical shape; very much more with a high, steep bosh 
than with a low, flat one. Whether large or small, high 
or low, they have all hung and slipped. They have hung 
and slipped more with very slow and very fast driving 
than when driven at a moderate rate. They have a great- 
er tendency to hang and slip with fine ores than with 
coarse, and while the tendency to hang up is greatest 
with inferior, soft and dirty fuel and fine ores, yet occa- 
sional hanging and slipping will occur even with superior 
fuel and the choicest ores. Blast furnaces have hung and 
slipped before the Mesaba ores were discovered, and it 
is more than probable that some hanging and slipping 
will still occur after these ores have ceased to be an im- 
portant factor in the production of iron. 

The problem before us to-day, however, is due to the 
fact that not only the frequency and severity of the 
hanging and slipping in all the furnaces using Mesaba 
ores largely in their mixtures are incomparably greater, 
but that the accompanying phenomena are of such a 
nature that they have become intolerable to the com- 
munity living within their sphere of influence. 

That the decision of the court will not only be upheld, 
but will be applied to all the blast furnaces within its 
jurisdiction and serve as a precedent for enjoining others 
which affect the neighboring property in a like preju- 
~ ® See Mr. Barrow’s paper on “The Use of High Percentages 
of Mesaba Ores in Coke Blast Furnace Practice,” and the writ- 
er’s discussion of same. (Am. Inst. of Mining Engineers.) 
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dicial manner, is more than probable. If it were prob- 
lematical or even exceedingly difficult to overcome the 
evil which forms the basis of the injunction, the ques- 
tion would be a serious one. Since, however, the abate- 
ment of the nuisance is not only quite within the limits 
of possible accomplishment, but if done by proper means 
will result in important benefits to the plant, the de- 
cision of the court will really prove a blessing in dis- 


guise. 
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The Production of Manganese Ore in 1902. 


According to a report made for the United States 
Geological Survey by John Birkinbine the quantity of 
manganese ore produced in the United States in the year 
1902 was 16,477 gross tons, valued at $177,911. This is an 
increase of 4482 tons over the 1901 production of 11,995 
tons, and is the largest amount mined since the year 
1891. 

Six States contributed to the production. They were 
Arkansas, California, Georgia, Montana, South Carolina 
and Virginia, and the greatest of these was Montana, 
which produced 9000 tons, valued at $117,000. This is 
the more notable since it was Montana’s first year of 
production. Alabama, Missouri, Tennessee and Utah, 
which supplied ore in 1901, reported no manganese ores 
mined in 1902. South Carolina’s contribution was merely 
a sample shipment of 8 tons. The other prominent con- 
tributing States, with the exception of California, report 
a reduction in the amount of ore produced. Had it not 
been for Montana the production would have shown a 
considerable decline in 1902. 

These figures do not take into account the manganifer- 
ous iron ores produced in the United States. Those came 
from three widely separated districts—Colorado, the Lake 
Superior region and Virginia—and represented a total 
value of $2,001,626. In quantity they amounted to 901,214 
tons, with an average value of $2.22 a ton. 

The production of manganiferous silver ores in the 
United States during 1902 amounted to 194,132 tons, val- 
ued at $908,098. Most of these came from Colorado, and 
Leadville particularly. 

Many zinc ores are obtained in Northern New Jersey 
which carry varying percentages of iron and manganese. 
The clinker resulting from the treatment of the ores to 
obtain the zinc content is used in the production of spieg- 
eleisen. The amount of this kind of ore produced in the 
year 1902 was 65,246 tons. 

Owing to the insufficient supply of satisfactory native 
ores large quantities of manganese are imported from 
various foreign countries. The quantity imported during 
the year 1902 amounted to 235,576 gross tons, valued at 
$1,931,282, or $8.20 per ton. Brazil was the principal con- 
tributor, retaining the first place, taken from Russia in 
1901. The other important contributors were India, Cuba, 
Turkey and Spain, in the order named, and smaller 
amounts were imported from Russia, Japan, Germany and 
Panama. 

The manganese ore mined in the United States, and 
also that imported from foreign countries, is chiefly used 
in the production either of spiegeleisen or of ferroman- 


ganese. 
i an 


The officials of the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Con- 
struction Company, at Pittsburg, whose large machine 
shop in that city was destroyed by fire last week, have 
decided to rebuild at once, and contracts for the build- 
ing and equipment will be placed this week. Arrange- 
ments have been made by which the company will be 
able to complete unfinished orders without serious delay. 


The Semet-Solvay by-product ovens of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee, Wis., were last week 
put in operation for the first time and are now producing 
a coke which the company state to be highly satisfactory 
both as to structure and chemical analysis. Forty ovens 
are now in use and a second 40 will be completed shortly. 
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The Langen Two-Speed Countershaft. 


The practice of using one speed for all kinds of mill- 
ing for either roughing or finishing is fast disappearing 
on planers as well as other machine tools. The accom- 
panying illustration shows a new planer countershaft 
which will give two cutting speeds without altering the 
return speed of the table. Fig. 1 shows a sectional view 
of the countershaft and the belt shipper. A is the large 
fly wheel pulley which returns the table and is keyed 
fast to the countershaft G, the latter being stopped and 
started by the tight and loose pulleys I and J. The 
pulley B is used for the cutting stroke and is keyed to 
the bushing E, which revolves loosely on the counter- 
shaft. On this same bushing are mounted tight and 
loose pulleys, C and D, and into the end of it is fitted 
the clutch mechanism L, which is used for engaging and 
disengaging it with the shaft. 

With the work clamped ready in position if it is de- 
sired to rough it at, say, 50 feet per minute, the belt is 
moved from the loose pulley J onto the tight pulley I by 
means of the shipper handle R. This starts up the 
countershaft and with it the return pulley A, the loose 
bushing E, with the pulleys mounted on it, meanwhile 
standing idle. By next moving the shipper lever S the 
lever H causes the clutch mechanism L to engage the 
loose sleeve, securing it tightly to the shaft and conse- 
quently running it at the same speed, which for illus- 
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extra consumption of time that 1 or 2 feet less per min- 
ute in the speed of the table would not be noticed. 

The clutch mechanism for securing the bushing E to 
the countershaft is simple and compact. The short hub 
L, Fig. 2, is keyed and set screwed to the shaft, and over 
it is fitted the ring K, which is secured to it by means 
of two pins. A section of the ring is cut out, allowing 
but one-half of the pin holes to remain, so that the ring 
can be removed without disturbing the pins. In the 
hub L is fitted a stud which has a flat surface milled on 
one side. Revolving the stud by means of a lever causes 
it to expand the ring by engaging one end where the 
section is cut out. The lever is secured to the stud on 
the outside of the hub. The loose sleeve is enlarged on 
the end E and counterbored to receive the ring K. It 
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Fig. 2.—Details of Clutch Mechanism. 
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Fig. 1.—Elevation of Pulleys and Belt Shippers, with Clutch Mechanism in Section. 


THE LANGEN TWO-SPEED COUNTBERSHAFT. 


tration may be taken as 500 revolutions per minute and 
corresponding to a cutting speed of 50 feet per minute. 
After the piece is roughed all over a slow speed of about 
20 feet per minute, which will allow the tool to retain 
its edge, may be used for the finishing cut. To make 
this change the shifter lever S is moved in the opposite 
direction when it first disengages the clutch, and then 
moving further transfers the belt from the loose pulley C 
to the tight pulley D. This pulley being tight on the 
loose sleeve causes it to rotate at 200 revolutions per 
minute, reducing the speed of the table to 20 feet per 
minute. The change from fast to slow speed is made 
very quickly, as it requires simply one movement of the 
shifter lever S. These speeds which have been selected 
were taken merely as representative. They may, of 
course, vary according to the class of work which is 
handled most. In some cases there may be occasion to 
plane hard steel, when a slower speed than 20 feet a 
minute would be wanted; but this same speed could be 
utilized when finishing cast iron, as the finishing may 
be accomplished by a good operator with the aid of the 
constant high speed return of the table with so little 


will be appreciated that it takes but a very slight move- 
ment of the lever to expand the ring sufficiently to clamp 
it very tight. This clutch never carries the full power 
transmitted from the countershaft to the machine, 
neither is it subjected to the shocks caused by the re- 
verse of the planer at the end of the cutting stroke, but 
is only required to carry the power necessary for the 
cutting stroke. 

It will be noticed that the loose pulley C is 1 inch 
wider than the tight pulley D. This requires the belt 
to travel another inch after leaving the tight pulley be- 
fore it engages the clutch mechanism F; so that when it 
is desired to have the sleeve stand still the belt may be 
off the tight pulley and the clutch mechanism disengaged 
at the same time. The countershaft has been running 
under a test for the last six months, during which time 
it has been subjected to severe overloads and rough 
usage, so as to develop any weak points, but it is claimed 
to have shown itself fully capable to perform its work. 
It is manufactured by the Cincinnati Planer Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and is the invention of George Langen, 
superintendent of the company. 
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Some Scotch Superheaters. 


Superheated steam generated by adding heat to satu- 
rated steam is a bad conductor of heat, and has a greater 
volume per unit of weight than saturated steam. The 
higher the presure is the smaller the increase of volume. 
The question raised by R. Leutze at the Engineering Con- 
gress at Glasgow was whether the increase of volume 
does not require more additional heat than the benefit 
derived therefrom is worth. How many B. T. U. less are 
required to produce 1 cubic foot of superheated steam 
than the same amount of saturated steam? To produce, 
he says, 1 cubic foot of steam at 115 pounds pressure and 

350-297 

350 
less heat is required. Consequently, superheating results 
in gain. Superheated steam does not condense during the 
admission period if sufficiently superheated. The use of 
superheated steam has always effected great economy, and 
only a few degrees of superheat are sufficient to decrease 
the steam and coal consumption considerably. To obtain 
the maximum economy 660 to 700 degrees is required, 
and the engines have to be specially designed to with- 
stand this temperature. The introduction of superheated 
steam into engines largely influences the expansion of the 
heated parts. Engines always gave trouble when the dis- 
tribution of metal in the cylinders was not uniform, as 
parts with more metal expanded most and forced the 
cylinder walls toward the inside and forced the cylinder 
out of shape. When liners were used in the cylinders 
the liners were squeezed in at the ends, decreased the 
diameter and jammed the piston body, if sufficient clear- 
ance was not provided. With steam jackets heated with 
steam of 500 degrees F. the lubrication ceased as the 
cylinder walls became overheated; consequently it was 
found necessary to do away with the jackets, or if jackets 
were already provided, not to pass the steam through 
them. Pistons constructed on the Ramsbottom principle 
always worked satisfactorily, except in the case of pistons 
fitted with steel springs, when they were in contact with 
highly superheated steam. Any kind of gun metal gets 
brittle after a very short time; therefore valves, seats, 
and all parts in direct contact with superheated steam 
must be made of cast iron or other suitable mixture. Cop- 
per also loses about 40 per cent. of its strength at that 
temperature, consequently copper bends in pipes are not 
practicable. 





a temperature of 570 degrees F. = 15 per cent. 


High Boiler Pressure Not Required. 


An engine suitably constructed is as safe with super- 
heated steam as any other engine is with saturated steam. 
The use of superheated steam need not be restricted to 
single acting engines. Other important advantages than 
economy are connected with the utilization of superheated 
steam. It makes the steam consumption independent of 
the size of the engine, and it does not require high boiler 
pressures, 160 pounds being the highest to be really recom- 
mended, as no advantage is to be derived by exceeding 


that. With regard to the economy from engines working - 


with superheated steam, a single cylinder condensing en- 
gine with superheated steam works more economically 
than a compound condensing engine with saturated steam, 
and 13% pounds of steam per I. H. P. per hour has been 
reached with a 120 horse-power horizontal single cylinder 
Corliss engine at 125 pounds boiler pressure. 

It is said that the design of Sir William Congreve, in 
1821, was the earliest attempt to superheat steam after its 
formation in a boiler, his object having been “ to increase 
its volume.” It is not likely that the importance of in- 
creasing its temperature was recognized at so early a 
date. Trevethick experimented in 1828 on engines in 
which the steam pipes and cylinders were enclosed in 
brick flues with a fire grate attached in order to prevent 
condensation, and with which a saving of 33.4 per cent. of 
the coal burned was effected. Early forms of superheaters 
with marine boilers used in this country were placed 
above the boiler at the base of the funnel. One of the 
earliest was that introduced by John Penn & Son in the 
P. & O. Company’s steamer “ Valetta.” Two horizontal 
faggots of wrought iron tubes, 2 inches diameter inside 
and 6 feet 3 inches long, formed the superheater, each 
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bundle consisting of 44 tubes. The tubes were fixed into 
three flat chambers made of wrought iron, welded up at 
the corners, one chamber being common to the two groups 
of tubes. The steam from the boiler entered the center 
chamber through a stop valve and was taken off from the 
end chambers. R. Napier & Sons, Glasgow, introduced in 
the steamer “ Oleg” superheaters consisting of horizontal 
steam tubes placed in an oblong casing forming the root of 
the funnel. The tubes were 2 inches outside diameter, 5 
feet 6 inches long, and were fastened in flat stayed boxes 
or headers. In Beardmore’s superheater horizontal steam 
tubes with flat headers were used, but this arrangement 
differed from the others in that it formed an integral por- 
tion of the boiler. Parson & Pilgrim’s superheaters dif- 
fered from other forms, being placed in the furnaces of 
the boilers. A steam pipe common to two furnaces de- 
scended from the steam space and branched into hori- 
zontal pipes, each of which passed along to near the back 
of the grate. Two saddle-shaped pipes then rose from the 
horizontal pipe into the combustion space, and the steam 
passed through them, returning in an outgoing horizontal 
pipe. The arched pipes were frequently made red hot, and 
steam at 264 degrees F. attained q temperature of from 
484 to 540 degrees F., the pressure remaining unchanged. 


Factors Governing Rates of Economy. 


The saving in steam due to superheating varies con- 
siderably with the different types of engines—simple, com- 
pound or triple. It increases with the increase in ratio of 
expansion in each cylinder, and it is dependent on a va- 
riety of other conditions, such as the size of engine, type 
of valve used, and the degree of perfection of the covering 
of the cylinders and pipes. The percentage saving is 
greatest in single cylinder engines working with an early 
cut-off. In the case of rolling-mill engines there is the 
great advantage that the engines respond much more 
readily than when they have to free themselves of water, 
and that the time occupied in rolling out plates, &c., is 
reduced to nearly one-half. 

With a given percentage saving in steam the percent- 
age saving in coal depends on the type and the efficiency 
of the superheater. With Professor Watkinson’s shunt 
circuit type of superheater the saving in coal is about 2 
per cent. less than the percentage saving in steam. With 
Watkinson’s up-take type of superheater, as fitted to ma- 
rine and water tube boilers, the percentage saving in coal 
is always greater than the percentage saving in steam. 
This is also the case when the superheater is heated by 
the waste gases from steel heating and other furnace. 

With independently fired superheaters the percentage 
saving in coal is about 5 per cent. less than the percentage 
saving in steam, but in all large plants the independently 
fired superheater has many advantages over every other 
type. 

Mechan & Sons, Limited, Scotstoun Iron Works, Glas- 
gow, certify that Professor Watkinson’s superheater has 
reduced their coal bill by 30 per cent. This great saving 
is not a saving effected in a test of a few hours’ duration 
only, but it is the saving as shown by their books for a 
full year’s working. This superheater has enabled them 
to work with two boilers instead of three. It does not 
involve any special supervision, and it has not cost a 
single penny for repairs. Such a great saving cannot be 
claimed in all cases, but wherever this superheater has 
been applied a saving in fuel ranging from 12 per cent. to 
over 30 per cent. has been effected. 


Principal Causes of Saving. 


The principal saving effected by superheating the 
steam is due to the reduction of the initial condensation 
within the engine cylinders, but a considerable portion of 
the saving is also due to the fact that much less steam 
leaks past the valves and pistons when the steam is super- 
heated than when it is wet. With superheated steam the 
rate of leakage past valves and pistons is reduced to be- 
tween one-thirtieth and one-fiftieth of what it is when the 
steam is wet. The leakage past valves and pistons is 
much greater in most engines than is generally realized, 
especially in old engines and in the cheaper types of en- 
gines. As superheating does not increase the pressure of 
the steam, a superheater may be applied to existing boil- 
ers and engines without entailing any other changes. 














The Watkinson Superheater. 


Watkinson’s independently fired superheater is con- 
structed entirely of mild steel; none of its parts is of 
cast iron. The tubes are solid drawn; all the joints and 
headers are away from the furnace gases; perfect pro- 
vision is made for free expansion of the tubes; all the 
tubes can be completely drained, and the superheat is 
always under perfect control. It is simple in construction, 
and, owing to its high efficiency, it occupies a minimum 
space 

The headers are of wrought iron or mild steel. The 
tubes, of solid drawn steel, are arranged in rows at very 
small distances apart, so that the products of combustion 
in passing between the tubes are divided into thin sheets, 
and in this way they are compelled to give up their heat 
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Fig. 3.—Gas Fired Superheater. 


THE WATKINSON SUPERHBATER. 


much more readily to the tubes. The products of com- 
bustion flow transversely to the tubes, and the efficiency 
of the arrangement is illustrated by the fact that, al- 
though the gases are white hot as they approach the first 
wall of tubes, they pass away from the superheater at a 
temperature of about 460 degrees F. 

The gases in these superheaters are cooled through 
the same range of temperature, although the total length 
of path over the tube surface is only 6 inches. The high 
rate of heat absorption, obtained as described above, 
enables the size, weight and cost of the superheater to be 
greatly reduced as compared with any other arrange- 
ment. The close spacing between the tubes is rendered 
possible by the tube ends being drawn down to a smaller 
diameter for expansion into the headers. The same ob- 
ject may be accomplished by suitably bending the tubes 
near their ends, so as to allow of the tube holes in the 
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headers being zigzagged. The tubes are expanded into 
the headers from the ends by means of bevel-wheel driven 
expanders. Any tube can be put in or taken out without 
interfering with any other tube. As the tubes are nearly 
vertical, soot and ashes do not accumulate on them, and 
all the tubes can be perfectly drained. 

The cost of construction may be reduced by dispensing 
with the middle header and making the tubes of the in- 
verted -W form instead of the inverted U form. With 
the inverted W form of the tube, however, complete drain- 
age of the tubes is impossible, and blowing through with 
steam does not appreciably help matters. 

This superheater is erected at a colliery in Lanark- 
shire, where nine boilers were required to supply the 
steam for the various engines, but where only six are 
now required with the superheater. The fact that it 
pays to adopt superheating even at a colliery, where the 
cost of coal is a minimum, indicates that the saving in 
other cases, and especially on board ship, will give a very 
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Fig. 2.--Independently Fired Superheater. 


handsome return for the money invested in superheating 
appliances. 

A Watkinson superheater of the gas producer type 
(Fig. 1) has been at work in one place night and day 
for about three years, and a recent examination of it 
showed that the tubes were apparently as perfect as when 
new. In this case six boilers were in use before the 
adoption of the superheater, whereas now only four are 
required. 


Gas Producer Type of Furnace Preferred. 


Whenever possible Professor Watkinson prefers the 
gas producer type of furnace in conjunction with inde- 
pendently fired superheaters, because with this arrange- 
ment the attention required is less than with an ordinary 
furnace, the fuel being fed in through the hopper, say, 
once an hour, and the ashes being removed at the bottom 
of the producer every 12 hours. Another advantage is 
that smoke is entirely got rid of, but the greatest advan- 
tage is due to the perfect control which is thus obtained 
of the degree to which the steam is superheated. In the 
gas producer the air for primary combustion is blown in 


through a special grate near the bottom of the producer. 


The air for secondary combustion enters and passes up 
through ducts provided between the gas producer and the 
combustion chamber. The products of combustion flow 
from the combustion chamber to the superheater through 
a perforated wall. The degree to which the steam is 
superheated can be almost instantaneously regulated by 
varying the rate of supply of steam to the blower. By 
means of a very simple attachment the rate of supply of 
steam to the blower can be controlled automatically, so as 
to maintain constant the temperature to which steam is 
superheated. 

Two Watkinson superheaters were built by Mechan & 
Sons for a large steel works at Motherweel, near Glas- 
gow. These two superheaters are capable of dealing with 
260,000 pounds of steam per hour, and are gas fired in 
accordance with the patentee’s system (Fig. 3). It is 
believed that these superheaters are the most powerful 
ever constructed. 

An independently fired superheater may be combined 
with an ordinary furnace (Fig. 2). When an ordinary 


furnace is used in conjunction with a superheater the 
furngce must be very frequently attended to or great 
fluctuations in the temperature to which the steam is 
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superheated will occur, due to variations in the condition 
of the fire. The superheater may also act as a condenser 
whenever the furnace door is opened. To overcome these 
difficulties the patentee provides a heat reservoir, in the 


form of perforated brick walls, which arrangement gives — 


very satisfactory results, though not so easily controlled 
as the gas producer type, and it requires more attention. 

An intermediate type is also produced. In this case 
ordinary fire bars are used, but a magazine is provided, 
into which the fuel is fed at the top, and from which it 
automatically slides down to the fire grate. A water 
trough is provided in the ashpit. 

For marine, locomotive and some other purposes, 
where space is limited, the tubes are made of the inverted 
U form, and they are expanded into an annular tube plate 
that is bolted to the header, which is either a steel cast- 
ing or a forging. A light steel casing surrounds the su- 
perheater, and the products of combustion flow across the 
tubes. This superheater is also arranged for the use of 
oil fuel, and it can be fired with any kind of fuel burned 
in an ordinary furnace or in a gas producer. If an 
economizer of the air heater type is used the efficiency of 
the plant is appreciably increased. The outside diameter 
of the casing for a superheater of this type for 150,000 
pounds of steam per hour is about 11 feet. 


Location of Superheater. 


When superheaters are heated by products of combus- 
tion from boiler furnaces the superheater should be in 
such a position that it will be acted upon by products of 
combustion at a temperature of 1000 degrees F. or higher. 
Thus superheaters are sometimes put into the downtake 
chamber at the rear end of the boiler, but when this is 
done the tubes of the superheater inevitably become red 
hot during steam raising, unless they are filled with 
water during this time. 

With the object of obviating difficulties, and in order 
that the degree to which the steam is superheated may be 
instantaneously regulated, the Watkinson shunt circuit 
system of supplying hot products of combustion to the 
superheater was devised. During steam raising, and 
whenever the engines are standing, a damper is closed 
and the products of combustion all flow downward to the 
bottom flue. When the damper is open some of the prod- 
ucts of combustion flow through the superheater chamber, 
and by adjusting the position of the damper the degree to 
which the steam is superheated can be instantly regu- 
lated. The damper, being in a comparatively cool position, 
does not burn away. This system works exceedingly 
well, and the saving in coal effected by it averages about 
20 per cent. This principle is applied to a boiler of the 
“dryback” multitubular type to an ordinary Lancashire 
boiler, and to an ordinary single-ended marine boiler. 
This arrangement may be modified so that the products 
of combustion, after leaving the superheater, flow directly 
to the boiler uptake. This shunt circuit system may also 
be applied to water tube and locomotive boilers. 

Prof. W. H. Watkinson, who has introduced the types 
above described, which are now in large use in Scotland, 
is professor of steam engineering at the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College, Glasgow. B. T. 


——~~-e—_____ 


The Manufacture of Siloxicon.—The future of 
siloxicon, the product of the Siloxicon Company of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., appears assured. Ever since the 
material was discovered by E. G. Acheson important 
tests have been made, with the result that capital is 
being enlisted in several enterprises that will have to 
do with the material. The Siloxicon Brick Company 
have been incorporated under the laws of Delaware. 
The capital interested is mainly from Philadelphia, but 
the company’s office will be in New York City. This 
company will control the use of siloxicon and its appli- 
cation to the refractory field. In Buffalo a company is 
being organized to control the application of siloxicon 
to the manufacture of crucibles, retorts, linings, &c. 
Parties are negotiating for siloxicon rights in the Brit- 
ish possessions, Italy, Belgium and Southern France, ex- 
periments having inspired confidence in the material in 
each case. 
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Rocky [Mountain Iron and Coal Notes. 


Sar LAKE Crry, Utah, March 28, 1904.—Statements 
that have from time to time appeared in the daily press 
as to the early erection of an iron and steel making plant 
near Ogden, this State, are without foundation. On their 
face they appeared improbable, and the best assurance is 
given that there is no such move in actual contempla- 
tion. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company are about to aban- 
don, or largely decrease, their mining operations in South 
Central New Mexico, at Fierro. Their ore is running 
into pyrite. This ore has been hauled south via Deming 
and Rincon and up through La Junta, on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad, a long distance, to Pueblo. 
The Colorado Company are now sinking two shafts on 
their Sunrise mines, in Wyoming, and will be mining 
heavily from underground very soon. These mines were 
opened several years ago as steam shovel propositions, 
and have been so conducted since. 

At their new explorations in Southwest Utah the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company are now, and have been 
for a year, since about the time these ore fields were de- 
scribed in The Iron Age, working a large force of men. 
This force now numbers more than 100 men, and results 
have been most satisfactory. S. B. Milner of Salt Lake 
and associates are also working crews on Desert Mound 
and elsewhere, and their results are most favorable. 
There is little question that these ore fields will become 
an important source of supply both for Pueblo and the 
West in due time. Construction on the W. A. Clark road 
toward San Pedro Harbor, Cal., has progressed rapidly, 
and the line is now far beyond the junction point for 
these ore mines. 

Colonel Milner has not yet completed the preliminary 
details for the steel works in which he and associates 
propose to utilize these South Utah ores. Experiments 
with coking coals from their lands in the mountains along 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad have been continued 
from time to time. Recently coke made in Pennsylvania 
from these coals gave the following results: For coal, 
volatile, organic matter, 47 per cent. ; fixed carbon, 49.72 
per cent. ; ash, 3.28 per cent. ; sulphur, 0.6 per cent. ; phos- 
phorus, trace. For coke, volatile, organic matter, 3.12 
per cent. ; fixed carbon, 90.5 per cent.; ash, 6.38 per cent. ; 
sulphur, 0.51 per cent.; phosphorus, trace. This coal was 
from Bear Creek Canyon, and the coke was made at 
Latrobe. 

Extensive discoveries of coal have just been made in 
Southeast Arizona, not far from Clifton, and are being 
examined by engineers in the employ of Phelps, Dodge & 
Co. Their measures seem similar to those of Southern 
Colorado. The enormous extent and thickness of these 
latter coal fields are not appreciated, but they are said 
by those who know most about them to be of immense 


value. D. E. W. 
— +e — - 


Duty on Small Tin Disks.—The Board of United 
States General Appraisers at New York, on April 2, pro- 
mulgated an opinion written by General Appraiser 
Fischer, overruling a protest by John Reeve of Newport, 
Vt., against the assessment of 114 cents a pound on small 
tin disks, which are a waste product in the manufacture 
of tin cans, being the parts stamped out when making the 
holes through which the cans are to be filled. They were 
classified as manufactures of tin plate. The importer 
claimed entry for them at 10 per cent. as waste, or at 45 
per cent. as manufactures of metal, and pointed out that 
the tax of 1% cents a pound on them was inequitable, in 
that it was greater than the duty on the cans themselves. 

——p-o—__—_ 


The following is an estimate of the production of the 
various mines of the International Harvester Company 
for 1904: Illinois mine, 150,000 tons; Hawkins mine, 
200,000 tons; Agnetv mine, 150,000 tons; Lot 3 at Crystal 
Falls, 50,000 tons; total, 550,000 tons. Calling the IIlf- 


nois Old Range Bessemer, this makes the total of the 
various grades as follows: Old Range Bessemer, 150,000 
tons, Mesaba range Bessemer, 350,000 tons; Old Range 
non-Bessemer, 50,000 tons. 








A New Heading and Forging Machine. 


An improved line of heading and forging machines 
possessing many points of merit is now being built by 
the National Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio. These 
machines are designed for heading bolts and rivets and 
for making innumerable upsets and special forgings. The 
advantages of machines of this type are well recognized 
by railroad, car and bridge companies, and in fact all 
concerns making duplicate forgings for upsets. The one 
shown in the illustration is capable of heading bolts or 
rivets up to 2 inches in diameter. The machine is also 
made in sizes for handling work up to 4 inches in diam- 
eter. 

The machine has a steel bed and is provided with re- 
movadle plates under all reciprocating parts, avoiding 
wear upon the bed. The main shaft is a steel forging 
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the pressure of the gripping dies is not uniform it is im- 
possible to head the bolts or rivets without fins under the 
heads. An advantage of the cam operated grip is that 
the toggles do not oscillate past centers, but remain sta- 
tionary while the work is gripped in the dies, with the 
result that wear is reduced to a minimum, and the length 
of the life of the toggles extended. Furthermore, as the 
toggles move just to the center line, but do not pass it, 
they afford a positive grip on the work during the full 
travel of the heading slide and allow the grip to be opened 
by a very small amount of power. To prevent damaging 
the machine in the event of a piece of cold work being 
accidentally caught between the gripping dies, the latter 
are provided with a breaker relief. This device does not 
decrease the afficiency of the grip, as no springs are used 
in its construction, and consequently a constant pressure 
is maintained on the gripping dies until the breaker oper- 
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A NEW HEADING AND FORGING MACHINE. 


and runs in well lubricated bearings, which are inclined 
toward the front of the machine at an angle of 45 de- 
grees, bringing the heading thrust against solid metal. 
The crank on the main shaft operates the heading slide, 
connection being made by a pitman, and the heading tool 
is clamped in a slot in the end of the slide. Chilled cams 
on the main shaft, through the medium of toggles and a 
toggle slide, actuate the movable gripping die slide, and as 
the cams work against adjustable chilled rolls, wear and 
friction are reduced to a minimum. 

In the various bearings phosphor bronze is used to a 
large extent, on account of its excellent qualities as a 
bearing metal. The rolls are bushed with it, and revolve 
on large hammered steel pins. The toggle block and one 
of the toggles are steel castings bushed with phosphor 
bronze, and the other toggle is a phosphor bronze casting. 
To avoid the cramping action of the ordinary toggle move- 
ments these toggles are made in the bell crank form, and 
the adjusting to regulate the pressure of the gripping dies 
is accomplished by means of a wedge and screw at the 
back of the toggle block. 

In designing these machines due appreciation has been 
shown for the fact that if the toggles move while under 
strain their life is greatly decreased, and also that if 


ates. The machines are built either to run continuously 
for making bolts or rivets with a single blow or are pro- 
vided with pin clutches and automatic brakes, so that one 
or more revolutions for single heading may be made at 
the will of the operator. 

a 


The Production of Mica in 1902. 


The variations in use, production and importation of 
mica are set forth in a report on the production of that 
mineral in 1902 by Dr. Joseph A. Holmes for the United 
States Geological Survey. 

The total quantity of mica produced in the United 
States in that year. as reported to the survey, was as fol- 
lows: Plate mica, 373.266 pounds, valued at $83,843; 
scrap mica, 1028 tons, of 2000 pounds, valued at $13,081 ; 
and mica rough as mined, or unmanufactured, 372 tons, 
valued at $21,925, making a total value of $118,849. 

The increase in the production of plate mica during 
the last three years is due to the increasing quantity of 
small sized mica disks and rectangular sheets that have 
been cut for electrical purposes. Some of the small, clear 
pieces obtained in cutting up the large sheets are now 
split very thin, rearranged and cemented closely together, 
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forming large sheets called micanite, which are then cut 
into the shapes and sizes desired. For some purposes 
these sheets of mincanite answer as well as the natural 
sheets and have the advantage of being much cheaper. In 
recent years scrap mica has been manufactured into a 
covering for boiler tubes and steam pipes, to take the 
place of the more expensive asbestos coverings. Waste 
mica not available for other purposes is used in the manu- 
facture of wall papers and lubricants. During 1902 there 
was, however, a large falling off in the production of 
scrap mica, which in 1902 amounted to 1150 tons of 2000 
pounds, valued at $14,606, as against 2171 short tons, val- 
ued at $19,719 in 1901. 

The tables which show the great increase in the im- 
portation of mica during 1902 are significant. This in- 
crease, valued at $131,278, is larger than the total value 
of the product of mica in the United States during 1902. 
It illustrates the increasing demand for mica in this coun- 
try, but also suggests the interesting fact that mica can 
be mined in India and landed in this country at a lower 
price than it can be mined in some places in the United 
States. Canada is also a large contributor to our mica 
supply. 

Although mica is widely distributed in the United 
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will begin about June 1. Each class of machines will be 
built and housed in a building distinct from all others, 
the several departments being operated separately 
while under the same general management. The harvest- 
ing machine department will] be the largest of the various 
divisions of the plant, consisting of ten buildings, each 
1000 feet long and 60 feet in width, every alternate build- 
ing having two stories. Brick will be utilized in the con- 
struction of all buildings, which will have slate roofs 
and be as nearly fire proof as possible. Up-to-date labor- 
saving machinery equipment will be installed and natural 
gas used for its operation. Switch tracks will be run be 
tween the buildings, and trolley tracks will be arranged 
throughout each structure to facilitate the easy and rapid 
movement of both raw and finished materials. W. N. 
Whitely is at the head of the project. 


————d-oe_ —__—__ 


Radiographs of Cast Iron and Steel, 


In a communication to the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute Alex. BE. Outerbridge, Jr., of Philadelphia, fur- 
nishes an account of some interesting shadowgraphs, or 
radiographs, 


made for him by Williams, Brown & 





Radiograph Made with Radium of 10,000 Activity (Curie’s Scale), 


Showing Remarkable Permeability of Cast Iron, 


Both Expanded and Untreated. 


States, actual mining has been limited, during the last 
few years, to North Carolina, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, New Mexico, Idaho, Virginia and Colorado. Some 
development work has also been carried on in California, 
Nevada, Maine, Alabama and Georgia. In several of these 
States good deposits of mica are known to exist that are 
not now available on account of their distance from rail- 
roads or other means of transportation. 


——_~- oe ———_ 
A Farmers’ Co-operative Manufacturing Project. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Harvesting Machine & Im- 
plement Company are now being organized at Springfield, 
Ohio, with a capitalization of $5,000,000, the stock being 
divided into shares of $25 each. About $1,000,000 of this 
stock, in cash, factories, implements, rights, machinery, 
&ec., has been secured at Springfield, leaving $4,000,000 
to be subscribed by the farmers of the United States. 
This amount of stock may be increased, depending upon 
the subscriptions made by farmers. It is said that the 
company has the backing of the National Grange, and 
that this organization has pledged itself to take stock in 
the company to the extent of $1,500,000. This, it is stated, 
will be made a 10 per cent. dividend paying stock, and at 
the same time it is said that the farmer stockholder will 
be able to purchase machines at 10 per cent. less than 
the standard prices, because of the saving in canvassing 
expenses, which the farmer has heretofore had to bear in 
the purchase of agricultural implements. A full line of 
machines will be made by the new company, such as 
reapers, mowers, binders, grain drills, all kinds of hay- 
ing and harvesting machinery, threshing machines, en- 
gines, &c., covering all the agricultural implements in 
general use in this country. The construction of factories 


Earle by the aid of radium bromide of high activity, im- 
ported from Paris. They show that emanations from 
this wonderful element discovered by Professor and 
Madam Curie will penetrate cast iron readily. In the 
half-tone illustration two pieces of a cast iron test bar, 
already alluded to in this communication, were cut 1-16 
inch thickness, one before and the other after expansion, 
by the Outerbridge method. These were laid. upon a 
strip of lead (a metal which is almost impermeable to 
the emanations from radium) cut to a sort of dumbbell 
shape. A tube containing 100 mm. of radium of 10,000 
activity (by the Curie scale), was placed centrally by 
measurement 4 inches above the pieces of cast iron. 
A wedge shaped piece of steel, of the same thickness, 
was placed close to the cast. iron pieces, for comparison, 
steel being less permeable to these emanations than cast 
iron. After an exposure of 38 hours the negative, which 
was placed beneath those objects, was developed and the 
print made therefrom. 


Several curious and interesting phenomena may be 
noticed—e.g., the rays passed through both pieces of cast 
iron, and were intercepted by the lead strip making a 
distinct image of the lead strip underneath the cast iron. 
The central portion of the lead exposed to the rays be- 
tween the two pieces’ of cast iron appears narrower than 
the portion seen through the cast iron, and looks more 
like a round rod than a flat strip. Also, penumbra show 
around the edges of the cast iron and steel, indicating 
that the rays are in some degree deflected around the 
edges. The fact that such dense metals as iron and steel 
are permeable to emanations from radium is very inter- 
esting, and may prove of practical value in detecting 
flaws. Mr. Outerbridge is informed that the X-rays will 
not penetrate these metals. 
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The Tin Deposits of Alaska. 


United States Geological Survey 
Recent Discoveries. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., April 5, 1904.—An interesting ad- 
vance bulletin presenting briefly the results of an investi- 
gation of the tin deposits of the York region of Alaska 
has just been completed for the United States Geological 
Survey by Arthur J. Collier, who made a comprehensive 
survey of the Seward Peninsula during the summer of 
1903. Through the courtesy of the Director of the Survey 
and Prof. C. W. Hayes, geologist in charge, the corre- 
spondent of The Iron Age is enabled to present an ab- 
stract of this bulletin in advance of publication. 

Tin has been reported from several localities in the 
United States, but has never proved to be present in com- 
mercial quantities. A few years ago, however, stream tin 
was discovered by a Survey party in Alaska. This dis- 
covery attracted much attention. During the field season 
of 1903 a discovery of lode tin was made in Alaska, which 
is the subject of this bulletin. 


Report on 





Location of Deposits. 


The known occurrences of tin in Alaska are in what is 
called the York region of the Seward Peninsula. This 
region derives its name from Cape York, an ill-defined 
promontory on Bering Sea, about 90 miles northwest of 
Nome. It extends westward from this cape and includes 
Cape Prince of Wales, the most western point of the con- 
tinent. The region has the general form of an isosceles 
triangle, with its apex at Cape Prince of Wales and its 
two sides formed by the shore lines of the Arctic Ocean 
and Bering Sea. The southern coast line is, in the main, 
inhospitable and unbroken by inlets or harbors. Back of 
narrow beaches the land usually presents to the sea an 
abrupt escarpment, giving it a forbidding aspect. On the 
north the land slopes more gently to the Arctic Ocean, and 
the coast is characterized by barrier beaches which cut 
off broad lagoons from the open sea. 

After the discovery of gold at Nome, in 1899, pros- 
pectors rapidly extended their search to all parts of 
Seward Peninsula, and as early as the fall of that year 
placer gold had been found in Anikovik River. In 1900 
Alfred H. Brooks of the United States Geological Survey 
visited the York region and found in the placers of Ani- 
kovik River and Buhner Creek, one of its tributaries, 
some specimens of stream tin. Early in 1901 an account 
ot these discoveries was published by Mr. Brooks, and 
the general interest in the tin deposits of the York region 
dates from that publication. Since that time tin ore has 
been found both in lodes and in alluvial deposits at a 
number of widely separated localities. 

In 19038 Mr. Collier, assisted by Frank L. Hess, was 
detailed. to continue the investigation of the mineral re- 
sources of Seward Peninsula. In the course of the in- 
vestigation the York region was again visited; hasty ex- 
aminations were made of the three localities which give 
the most promise of the production of tin, and reports 
were obtained from many other localities which have been 
prospected to some extent. The three localities visited 
are known as Lost River, Buck Creek and Cape Mountain, 
the two extreme points being 25 miles apart. 

The occurrence of tin bearing lodes in the bed rock 
has been verified by the Geological Survey at points 
known as Lost River and Cape Mountain. The occur- 
rence of tin in placer deposits has been confirmed on 
Anikovik River, Buhner Creek, a tributary of the Ani- 
kovik, and on Buck Creek, a tributary of Grouse Creek, 
which flows through Mint River into the Lopp Lagoon. 
Tin ore has also been reported from a great many other 
localities which have not been thoroughly examined by 
geologists. The tin deposits, as far as known, do not 
follow any definite system, and are confined to no par- 
ticular belt or zone. The ore, either in lodes or in placer 
deposits, has been found in association with all the 
sedimentary formations here present. The known oc- 
currences of tin ore will be described under the headings 
“Lost River,” “Cape Mountain,” “ Buck Creek.” “ Buh- 
ner Creek” and “ Anikovik River.” 


‘a considerable area, but the ore is probably of little 
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Lost River. 


Lode tin deposits have been found 4 or 5 miles from 
the coast on Lost River, which enters Bering Sea 10 
miles west of Port Clarence. Lost River has a length 
of about 10 miles and drains the central part of the 
York Mountains. Its two tributaries, Tin Creek and 
Cassiterite Creek, enter from the east about 3 miles and 
4 miles, respectively, from its mouth, and tin ore has 
been found on both of these creeks. 

To summarize briefly the evidence in regard to this 
deposit, the tin ore is, in part at least, essentially an 
altered granite porphyry, or “ greisen,” having crystals 
of cassiterite disseminated through it. This greisen 
forms a dike, which has been followed eastward from 
Cassiterite Creek to Tin Creek, a distance of about 6000 
feet, and has been examined at its eastern and western 
ends by United States geologists, who collected specimens 
of tin ore from it near Cassiterite Creek. At its east- 
ern end, near Tin Creek, no specimens containing cas- 
siterite were collected by members of the Geological Sur- 
vey, but such specimens have been obtained by others. 

When the dike was examined in the latter part of 
July, 1903, no excavations had been made on it, and it 
was therefore impossible to measure the exact width at 
any point owing to the talus covering it, though con- 
siderable breadth was indicated by the fragments on the 
surface. Since that time cross cut trenches have been 
made near Cassiterite Creek, and are reported to reveal 
a width of approximately 100 feet. The excavations 
have not gone far enough to allow of systematic sampling, 
and the value of the lode must therefore be left an open 
question until further developments are made. 

Tin ore has also been found in place on Tin Creek, 
about 1% mile south of this main lode, at the upper con- 
tact of a large granite area. Specimens of mineralized 
granite were obtained that on examination in the lab- 
oratory at Washington are found to contain stannite, or 
tin pyrites, together with other metallic sulphides. The 
mineralized granite of this character apparently covers 


value except as indicating a wider distribution of tin 
through the granites. 


Cape Mountain. 


The Cape Mountain tin deposits occur in a high 
peak which marks the most western point of America. A 
settlement called Tin City has grown up within the last 
year on the southeastern side, while on the northwest 
side, facing toward Bering Strait, the old Eskimo vil- 
lage of Kinnegan is located. 

The ore obtained at Cape Mountain differs in gen- 
eral appearance from that seen on Lost River. Large 
pieces of nearly pure cassiterite, one of which weighed 
about 9 pounds, are said to have been found on the sur- 
face of the mountain. A specimen obtained by the writ- 
er weighs, approximately, 2 pounds, and is nearly pure 
cassiterite, showing little, if any, outward signs of crys- 
tallization, but has embedded in it and surrounded it 
much tourmaline in slender needles, While in this vicin- 
ity the writer was shown a number of large crystals of 
cassiterite, colorless and practically transparent. Much 
of the supposed tin ore contains a great many dark min- 
erals that have been mistaken for cassiterite, but are 
simply tourmaline in slender black or brown needles. 

Tin ore was discovered on Cape Mountain in July, 
1902, and extensive developments were planned for the 
season of 1908. The plan of this work was as follows: 
A large dynamo driven by a gasoline engine was to be 
placed near the beach at the point now known as Tin 
City, and from this dynamo wires were to be run to sey- 
eral points.on the mountain to supply power for electric 
drills. By the use of these drills it was expected that 
prospect tunnels could be rapidly extended into the heart 
of the mountain, in order to crosscut the ledges from 
which the float ore, above described, had been derived. 
After spending nearly the whole of the season of 1903 
in getting the machinery in place, it was found that the 
engine for driving the dynamo was defective, and the 
plan for development work during the winter of 1908-1904 
was" necessarily suspended. At the present writing, so 
far as is known, no work is in progress on Cape Moun- 


. 
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tain, and very little advance has been made in real knowl- 
edge of the nature of the ore deposits. 


Buck Creek. 


Buck Creek is the scene of the first attempt at tin 
mining on a practical scale in Alaska, and is the present 
center of tin placer mining activities. This settlement is 
on the Arctic slope of Seward Peninsula, about 20 miles 
northeast of York and 4 miles from tidewater on Lopp 
Lagoon, an inlet from the Arctic Ocean. 

To briefly summarize the evidence regarding the Buck 
Creek region, tin ore has been found in the gravels of 
Buck Creek from its mouth to within a mile of its head. 
The pay streak is confined to the present stream bed and 
flood plain deposits, and probably varies from 10 or 12 
feet to 150 feet in width. In the present creek bed the 
ore is found from the surface down. Outside the creek 
bed there is a covering of moss and muck above the grav- 
els. No ore is known to have been found on the hillside 
surrounding Buck Creek or on the plateau surface in 
which Buck Creek is incised, though such an occurrence 
is to be expected. The thicknéss of tin bearing gravels 
varies from a few inches to 4 or 5 feet. Estimates of the 
amount of tin ore in the gravels vary from 8 to 27 pounds 
per cubic yard, but probably the former amount is more 
nearly the average of the creek. 

Tin ore was discovered on Buck Creek in the fall of 
1901, and some mining for stream tin was attempted in 
the summer of 1902. As a result of this work several 
tons of ore were shipped to the United States. During 
the summer of 1903 several companies were exploiting 
claims on the creek. The methods of mining and sluicing 
stream tin were all modifications of somewhat primitive 
methods of gold placer mining. It is reported that con- 
siderable ore was obtained and hauled to York for ship- 
ment. Should the tin prove to be in sufficient quantity 
on this creek or in any creeks in its vicinity more eco- 
nomical methods of mining must be adopted. In other 
parts of Seward Peninsula hydraulic mining has been 
practiced with marked success in the gold placers, and 
could probably be adapted to the tin placers as well. 
Water for this purpose can be obtained from the streams 
rising in the York Moutnains, and can probably be 
brought in mining ditches to the tin placers of Buck 
Creek and vicinity, though this will be somewhat ex- 
pensive. 

Antikovik River and Buhner Creek. 


Anikovik River enters Bering Sea at the town of 
York, and has a length of about 15 miles. It flows ina 
comparatively broad valley cut in the York Plateau. In 
the lower part of the valley there are extensive gravel 
deposits. Buhbner Creek is a small tributary of the Ani- 
kovik River from the west, about three miles from the 
coast. This creek has a length of about a mile and flows 
in a short V-shaped gulch cut in the slates. On this 
creek the stream tin was found concentrated on the bed 
tock with very heavy minerals. A sample of the con- 
centrates from the sluice boxes yielded the following 
minerals: Cassiterite, magnetite, ilmenite, limonite, py- 
rite, fluorite, garnet and gold. The determination by per 
cent. of weight was as follows: 90 per cent. of tin stone, 
5 per cent. magnetite, other minerals 5 per cent. 

On Anikovik River specimens of cassiterite have been 
obtained from the sluice boxes. One pebble of stream 
tin obtained from this locality was about 2 inches in 
diameter. Since 1901 these workings have been obtained 
by miners, neither gold nor cassiterite having been found 
in paying quantities. On Anikovik River there are ex- 
tensive gravel deposits, which it is possible might be 
made to yield fair returns either in gold or tin if eco- 
nomically worked on an extensive scale by hydraulic 
methods. 

Reported Occurrences of Stream Tin. 


Prospectors who are familiar with the stream tin 
from Buck Creek report finding small amounts of the 
ore in a great many streams in the York region; among 
these are the Baituk and Kigezruk creeks, flowing into 
Bering Sea; Banner Creek,a tributary of Anikovik River ; 
several small creeks flowing into Lopp Lagoon; Cara 
Creek, a tributary of Mint River, and York Creek, a 
tributary of Pinguk River. 
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Stream tin has been reported from all parts of Sew- 
ard Peninsula where gold mining is in progress, but, ex- 
cept in respect to the York region, these reports have 
generally been found to be without foundation. 


Occurrences of Lode Ore, 


Discoveries of tin bearing lodes have been reported 
by prospectors from many other localties in Seward Pen- 
insula, some of which deserve notice, since geologic con- 
ditions are known to be promising. These are the locali- 
ties in which intrusive stocks of granite occur, but in no 
case has the presence of tin ore in appreciable amounts 
been confirmed by the Geological Survey, and they can 
be passed over with mere mention. These localities are 
Brooks Mountain, near the head of Lost River and 4 
miles north of the Lost River tin deposits; the hills east 
of Don River; Bars Mountain, about 50 miles north of 
Port Clarence; Hot Springs, about 70 miles northeast of 
Port Clarence; Asses Ears, about 20 miles south of Kotze- 
bue Sound, and the Diomede Islands, in Bering Strait, 
about 30 miles west of Cape Prince of Wales. 


Conclusions, 


The above facts show cassiterite to be rather irregu- 
larly distributed through an area of about 450 square 
miles, embracing the western end of Seward Peninsula. 
At three localities—Anikovik River, Buhner Creek and 
Buck Creek—its occurrence in placers has been verified 
by the Geological Survey, and lode tin has been found by 
the Survey at Lost River and at Cape Mountain. There 
are a number of other places where prospectors report its 
occurrence in lode or placer form. The tin ore is almost 
all cassiterite, though a little stannite has been found at 
one locality. Its original source is in deposits of at 
least two essentially different type. In the one it is in 
quartz veins, which cut phyllites or metamorphic slates; 
in the other the cassiterite is disseminated through more 
or less altered granitic rocks. This second type of lode 
deposit is the one which gives promise of commercial 
importance. 

In estimating the value of tin ores in this northern 
region several facts should be borne in mind. The re- 
gion is utterly without timber, and is accessible by ocean 
steamers only from June to the end of October at the 
longest. Harbor facilities are poor, and all supplies and 
wages are high. On the other hand, the construction of 
railroads and wagon roads is not difficult, and will re- 
quire comparatively small outlay. All of the occurrences 
described are within a few miles of tidewater. Freight 
rates to Puget Sound ports should be very low, as the 
large fleet of ocean steamers which runs to Nome returns 
empty. Last summer upward of 98,000 tons of freight 
were brought to Alaska by vessels that called at Nome. 
It is fair to say that these tin deposits are well worth 
eareful and systematic prospecting. W:' 1. C. 

———~)-o__— 


Last month No. 1 furnace of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at South Sharon, Pa., turned out 16,365 tons of 
pig iron. An attempt was made to have this furnace 
break the best month’s record of any of the Ducuesne 
furnaces of the Carnegie Steel Company at Duquesne, 
but owing to the fact that the stack was idle two days 
on account of high water the attempt was not success- 
ful, one of the Duquesne furnaces having made in a sin- 
gle month over 19,000 tons of iron. The attempt will 
again be made this month. 


The annual contracts for coal for plants of the 
affiliated interests of the United States Steel Corporation 
that are best served by mines of the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, because of lower freight rates, were placed last 
week, prices being slightly lower than last year. The 
Pittsburgh Coal Company make their contracts for coal 
operative after the settlement of the mine wage rate each 
year, and the old contract with the United States Steel 
Corporation does not expire until about April 15. 


The Standard Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, have 
received an order from the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany for 1125 steel cars. The American Car & Foundry 
Company have an order from the same source for 1000 
steel cars. 





A Power Post Drill. 


The drill shown in the accompanying illustration is 
designed to be bolted to a post or wall, after the manner 
of a hand power post drill, where it will have greater 
rigidity than that of a drill of equal capacity supported 
from the floor. It has a new mechanical feature in the 
device for throwing in the screw feed. The worm spindle 
is supported on a bracket pivoted on the drill head, and 
the small lever shown just at the rear of the spindle 
actuates a cam that throws the bracket so as to cause 
the worm to mesh with the worm wheel. When the cam 
is released the weight of the hand wheel disengages the 
worm. The handle for the lever feed is provided with a 
latch, which may be thrown out of action when the screw 
feed is being used by depressing the spoon handle. The 
latch device is useful also when using the quick return 
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THE BOYNTON & PLUMMER POWER POST DRILL. 


feed, which is operated by means of a wheel on the worm 
wheel shaft at the opposite end from the lever. In using 
the lever to bring the drill down to the work quickly the 
latch is held in action by means of a spring. To drill 
work resting on the floor the table may be swung to one 
side. The drill is driven by a four-cone pulley. The 
entire length of the machine is 72 inches; the greatest 
distance between table and spindle is 24 inches, and the 
distance from the center of the spindle to the column is 
12 inches. It is manufactured by Boynton & Plummer of 


Worcester, Mass. 
——<+o 


The Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association.—The 
regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s 
Association was held in Engineer’s Hall, 410 Penn avenue, 
Pittsburgh, on Monday evening, April 4. Through the 
courtesy of C. W. Friend, vice-president of the Clinton 
Iron & Steel Company, a number of the members visited 
Clinton Furnace, on West Carson street, Pittsburgh. This 
stack has recently been remodeled and repaired, and is 
now turning out about 200 tons of iron per day. 


a 


John W. Cole, dealer in machinery at Providence, 
R. L., is to open a store for the conduct of the business 
at 76 Fountain street, in that city. Mr. Cole has had an 
office in the Industrial Trust Company Building. 
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The National BoilerSRegulations. 


Commission Bill Sidetracked in Favor of 
Department Measure. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5. 1904.—An attempt is be- 
ing made by the Department of Commerce and Labor to 
put through Congress, at the present session if possible, 
a bill for the comprehensive revision of the laws relating 
to steamboat inspection, and especially those statutes pro- 
viding the requirements for the construction and inspec- 
tion of marine boilers. A degree of celerity in striking 
contrast to the speed of this movement in recent months 
is now being employed, and within the space of three 
days the Department’s bil] has been introduced in both 
houses and favorably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, a fact that will doubtless prove decidedly 
interesting to the members of the American Boiler Manu- 
facturers’ Association, whose bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a commission to revise the laws has been side- 
tracked in favor of the Department’s measure without 
even the formality of a hearing. 


The Commission Plan. 


Readers of The Iron Age are familiar with the efforts 
made by the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association 
in recent years to secure authority from Congress for the 
appointment of a commission to thoroughly revise and 
codify the laws relating to the construction and inspection 
of boilers. A bill having this object in view was intro- 
duced in the last Congress, with the indorsement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who then had jurisdiction over 
the matter, and with the approval of Supervising Inspec- 
tor General Dumont. The bill was passed by the Senate, 
but was not acted upon by the House committee, for the 
reason, as stated by Chairman Grosvenor, that it was 
believed the Secretary of the Treasury had full authority 
to appoint a commission without special legislation, quite 
overlooking the fact that there was no appropriation to 
cover the unavoidable expenses of the proposed investiga- 
tion. 

Congress having thus failed to act in the matter, the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors was convened in Wasbh- 
ington a year ago and directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to revise the regulations in accordance with the 
best modern practice as comprehensively as possible under 
the existing statutes, and to make such recommendations 
for the amendment of the laws themselves as seemed ad- 
visable. A special committee of boiler manufacturers ap- 
peared before the board and sought to secure the co- 
operation of its members in urging the commission plan 
upon the attention of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, to which the Steamboat Inspection Service was 
transferred on July 1. The board, however, gave the 
manufacturers very little encouragement, and after ses- 
sions lasting over two months adjourned, placing certain 
recommendations in the hands of the Supervising Inspec- 
tor General, which were subsequently transmitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. These recommenda- 
tions have not heretofore been published, but the Ameri- 
can Boiler Manufacturers’ Association have understood 
that before any further action was taken they would be 
given a hearing by the Department at which the special 
committee having this matter in charge had expected to 
present arguments in favor of the commission bill. 


Secretary Cortelyou’s Bill. 


Several weeks ago Messrs. Meier and Fletcher of the 
special committee came to Washington and caused to be 
introduced in Congress the original commission bill with 
slight modifications. They were given a hearing by the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and were gratified at the reception accorded the measure. 
This bill was referred to the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, and on March 28 Secretary Cortelyou trans- 
mitted to Senator Frye and Representative Grosvenor 
the text of a bill drawn by Deputy Commissioner Smith 
of the Bureau of Corporations, with the following ac- 
conipanying note: 

I beg to transmit herewith the draft of a bill to amend cer- 
tain sections of Title LII of the Revised Statutes, “‘ Regulation 
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of Steam Vessels,” and acts amendatory thereto, and for other 
purposes, and to request that, if the measure commends itself 
to your judgment, you be good enough to introduce it in the 
Senate. There is great need for the revision of certain laws re- 
lating to the inspection of steam vessels. The proposed amend- 
ments embodied in the bill have been very carefully considered 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors of Steam Vessels, and 
much attention has been given to a revision of the propositions 
made; and the proposed bill embodies so much of said proposi- 
tions as are deemed to be desirable and practicable. A number 
of other changes were proposed, but they involve wide differ- 
ences of opinion, and it is believed they should be dealt with 
separately, if at all. 


The bill as forwarded by the Department amends Sec- 
tion 4405, 4414, 4415, 4417, 4418, 4423, 4433, 4449, 4470, 4483, 
4491 and 4498 Revised Statutes. In the main the changes 
proposed in the law will probably be approved by the 
boiler manufacturers of the country, chiefly for the 
reason that they follow the general recommendation 
made by the special committee of the American Associa- 
tion that the law should be so amended as to eliminate 
all detailed requirements or specifications with regard 
to boiler construction, for the purpose of enabling 
changes to be made from time to time by the Board of 
Supervising Inspectors to bring the requirements up to 
the best modern practice. The law at present is con- 
ceded to be so antiquated that it is impossible to apply 
it strictly to the best types of marine boilers. It was 
pointed out that even should the statutes be carefully 
revised by the present Congress, the progress in boiler 
construction might soon render them inadequate, making 
it necessary to apply to Congress nearly every year in 
order to keep the requirements up to date. These facts 
have been kept carefully in view by the Department, and 
the pending bill provides for the elimination from the 
statutes of all details of construction, leaving them to 
be determined by regulation from time to time. 


Terms of the Bill, 


Section 1 of the Department’s bill changes the system 
of amending the regulations so as to render them more 
elastic. At present the regulations can be made only by 
concurrent action of the Secretary and Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors. This board assembles only once a 
year, and as the members come from all over the United 
States, they cannot easily assemble oftener. The result 
is that the regulations are now practically as inelastic 
as statute law. The proposed change gives the Secretary 
control over these regulations, while retaining the duty 
of the board to meet and to make recommendations. 
Inasmuch as these regulations deal largely with mechan- 
ical appliances, a considerable degree of elasticity is 
needed in them to adjust them to the improvements that 
are being constantly made. Another change strikes out 
of the statute the provision which relieves the Supervis- 
ing Inspector for the Pacific Coast from attendance at 
the board meeting in Washington and requires him to be 
present. 


Section 2 changes the system upon which the salaries 
of the local inspectors are based. The present system 
provides that each inspector shall be paid according to 
the number of vessels he inspects. The result has been 
that inspectors have in some cases given their chief at- 
tention to the mere matter of getting vessels to submit 
to inspection, regardless of whether such inspection was 
properly made or whether their other duties were properly 
attended to. The proposed change groups the inspection 
districts in six classes, according to the salary received 
during the last fiscal year, and provides that hereafter 
inspectors shall receive a fixed salary dependent upon 
the district in which they work. 


Section 3 specifies the qualifications of inspectors and 
the manner of their appointment so as to bring the law 
into harmony with the Civil Service act. The present 
statute has been held void by the Attorney-General, and 
the proposed change merely strikes out the part so held to 
be invalid. 


Section 4 exempts from inspection vessels while out of 
commission. Frequently vessels are laid up two or three 
years and their equipment removed. There is no reason 
why they should be inspected. This proposed change al- 
lows of proper exemption being made by regulation. 


- 
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The Boiler Regulations. 


Section 5 is the most important feature of the bill 
from the boiler manufacturers’ standpoint. It provides 
for the amendment of Section 4418, Revised Statutes, by 
So broadening its scope and eliminating detailed specifica- 
tions as to make it practicable to repeal Sections 4434, 
4435 and 4436, Revised Statutes, which embody the spec- 
ifications upon which boilers are now required to be con- 
structed, and which are stricken out of the law by Sec- 
tion 14 of the pending bill. Section 4418, as amended, will 
read as follows: 


The local inspectors shall also inspect the boilers and their 
appurtenances in all steam vessels before the same shall be used 
and once at least in every year thereafter. They shall subject all 
boilers to the hydrostatic pressure, and shall satisfy themselves 
by thorough examination that the boilers are well made, of good 
and suitab'e material; that the openings for the passage of 
water and steam, respectively, and all pipes and tubes exposed 
to heat, are of proper dimensions and free from obstructions: 
that the spaces between and around the flues are sufficient: that 
flues, boilers, furnaces, safety valves, fusible plugs, low water 
indicators, feed water apparatus, gauge cocks, steam gauges, 
water and steam pipes connecting boilers, means of prevention 
of sparks and flames from fire doors, low water gauges, a means 
of removing mud and sediment from boilers, and all other such 
machinery and appurtenances thereof, are of such construction, 
shape, condition, arrangement and material that the same may 
be safely employed in the service proposed without peril to life; 
and that all the requirements of law and regulations in regard 
thereto have been fully complied with. 


It will be noted that the requirements of the above sec- 
tion as amended are general in terms, and permit of the 
amendment from time to time of all regulations drafted 
thereunder. The sections of the Revised Statutes relating 
to construction of boilers which are entirely repealed by 
the Department’s bill are as follows: 


Section 4434. No externally fired boiler having its shell con- 
structed of iron or steel plates exceeding an average thickness 
of 30-100 inch shall be employed on any steam vessel navigating 
the Red River of the North or rivers flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico or their tributaries; and no externally fired boiler em- 
ployed on anv such steam vessel shall have less than 3 inches 
space between its sbell and any of its internal flues, and not less 
than 3 inches space between such flues when any such flues are 
more than 5 inches in diameter; and every such externally fired 
boiler employed on any such steam vessel shall be provided with 
a manhole in the lower part of the front head thereof, of such 
dimensions as may be prescribed by the Board of Supervising 
Inspector, in ali cases where the distance between its internal 
fiues is less than 3 inches. 

Externally fired boilers having shells constructed of tron or 
steel plates not exceeding an average thickness of 50-100 inch 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
be authorized and employed on steam vessels navigating the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, or salt water bays or sounds, or the 
great lakes, or any of them, and waters flowing to and from the 
same, or any of them; Provided, That on inspection no plate 
that is by this act limited to a thickness of 30-100 inch, and no 
plate that is by this act limited to a thickness of 50-100 inch, 
shall be rejected for use if found to exceed those dimensions, 
respectively, if the average thickness thereof does not exceed 
the limits therein specified, and the amount of steam pressure 
that will be permitted to be carried in boilers constructed in 
accordance with the requirements of this act shall be determined 
from measurements showing the least thickness of the plates. 

Sec. 4435. The feed water shall be delivered into the boilers 

in such manner as to prevent it from contracting the metal, or 
otherwise injuring the boilers. And when boilers are so ar- 
ranged on a vessel that there is employed a water connecting 
pipe through which the water may pass from one boiler to an- 
other, there shall also be provided a similar steam connection. 
having an area of opening into each boiler of at least 1 square 
inch for every 2 square feet of effective heating surface con- 
tained in any one of the boilers so connected, half the flues and 
all other fire surfaces being computed as effective. Adequate 
provision shall be made on all steam vessels to prevent sparks 
or flames from being driven back from the fire doors into the 
vessel. 
Sec. 4436. Every boiler shall be provided with a good, well- 
constructed safety valve or valves, of such number, dimensions 
and arrangements as shall be prescribed by the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, and shall also be provided with a sufficient 
number of gauge cocks and a reliable low water indicator that 
will give alarm when the water falls below its prescribed limits ; 
and in addition thereto there shall be inserted, in a suitable 
manner, in the flues, crown sheet or other parts of the boiler 
most exposed to the heat of the furnace when the water falls 
below its prescribed limits, a plug of good Banca tin. 

The remaining sections of the bill relate chiefly to ad- 
ministrative matters and, like those above described, are 
designed to eliminate specifications from the law with 
a view to enabling the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
and the Board of Supervising Inspectors to keep the work 
of the service in line with the best practice by amending 


the regulations from time to time. w. L. C. 


oe 
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Two New Testing Gauges. 


Two useful time saving tools, which will appeal to 
expert machinists and tool makers, are illustrated here- 
with. Fig. 1 shows the Hayes patent surface gauge. It 
may be attached to any standard or arm, but preferably 
to the arm of an old style surface gauge, and may be 
used to show unevenness of work when supported on 





Fig. 1.—Hayes Surface Gauge. 


the bed of a planer, shaper or milling machine. An at- 
tractive feature of the instrument is the quickness with 
which it may be used, but most important, of course, is 
its accuracy. As the work passes back and forth under 
the point of the surface gauge the finger rises or falls, 
following any change in the level of the surface. A 
very small irregularity will be indicated, as the ratio 
of the arms on the lever is 1 to 30. For instance, the 





Fig. 2—Hayes Truing Gauge. 
point of the needle will move 30-1000, or about 1-32 
inch, where the point of the gauge moves 1-1000 inch. 


The Hayes patent truing gauge, shown in Fig. 2, works 
on practically the same principle as the surface gauge, 
but is arranged to be clamped to a lathe tool, and by 
being placed in different positions may be used to test 
the outside surface of a piece of work, the end or an 
inside surface if the latter is not less than \% inch in 
diameter. The small lever at the end of the instrument 
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may be used to test unevenness in surfaces parallel with 
its long dimension. By the aid of this truing gauge a 
piece of work which has been removed from the lathe 
temporarily may be put back again accurately and 
quickly in its original position. They are many other 
uses to which either or both of these gauges may be 
put, such as setting tapers or lining up any style of 
machine, and the possibilities in other directions will 
be appreciated by any one having occasion to use an 
instrument of this sort. The gauges are manufactured 
by the Ives Mfg. Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 


———~-e—____ 


Reversing Valves for Regenerative Furnaces. 
BY A. D. WILLIAMS, JR., NEW YORK. 


There are two classes of reversing valves for regen- 
erative furnaces, quick acting and slow acting. Each 
type of valve in both classes has some good points and 
counterbalancing disadvantages. A poor valve is a very 
expensive luxury, it adds greatly to the fuel consump- 
tion and to the difficulty of controlling the action of the 
furnace. A part of the fuel losses due to a valve, the loss 
of gas direct to the stack during reversal, can be approx- 
imated, but there are a number of indirect losses which 
cannot be computed. These losses are considerable, and 
show up with startling distinctness in the large amount 
of fuel saved by a valve which cuts off both the stack 
and gas main from the furnace at the time of reversal. A 
reduction of fuel consumption of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
has been obtained by the Fischer reversing valve when 
used for gas only, and in some cases the results have ex- 
ceeded this considerably. This valve can be applied to 
the air inlet with advantage. In this case the two valves 
are so coupled that both are operated by the same lever. 
Such an arrangement cuts the furnace completely off 
from the stack at each reversal, and for some classes of 
work presents many claims for consideration, owing to 
the simplicity with which the arrangement can be made. 
The results are visible not only in reduced fuel consump- 
tion, but in the product, due to the closer heat control at- 
tained. 


The ordinary Siemens or butterfly valve is an ideal 
arrangement, simple and rapid in action, two most de- 
sirable qualities, but it has very_serious disadvantages. 
When new this valve leaks a trifle, and this gas burns in 
the valve owing to the surplusage of air in the flue gas. 
The resulting heat and the hot gases passing soon cause 
it to warp, and thus increases the leakage and rapidly 
destroys the valve. Numerous efforts have been made to 
use cooling water in valves of this design. The result- 
ing structure is somewhat complicated, and requires con- 
stant watching. Such valves develop cracks very quickly 
if the supply of cooling water is interrupted, and the leak- 
age of water is not good for either valve or flues; be 
sides it reduces the stack draft by cooling the gases of 
combustion. 

The slower acting valves do not lose much through con- 
tinual leakage, but it takes time to operate them, and un- 
less the gas main and furnace are cut off from the valve 
at this time a considerable amount of gas escapes up the 
stack, and more or less cold air is drawn into the fur- 
nace around the doors. The air drawn into the furnace 
chills it slightly, and this means an increase in fuel, ad- 
ditional to the stack loss, and causes a part of the con- 
tinual trouble with the brick work around the doors. 
This cold air settles on the charge, and has an oxidizing 
effect, whicl? while it may be slight at each reversal is a 
constant drain. It also adds to the difficulty of control- 
ling the operation of the furnace. ; 

A water seal is very effective in preventing gas leak- 
age, but it requires eternal vigilance. A very slight in- 
crease in gas pressure will force the seal, carrying water 
over into the flues and permitting the gas to escape up the 
stack. Unforeseen failures of the water supply often oc- 
cur, and put such a valve completely out of business until 
a bucket brigade can be organized. A large water sur- 
face is exposed to the incoming gas, which is at least 200 
degrees C. (360 degrees F'.) hotter than the boiling point 
of water, hence some steam is generated and carried along 
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in the gas. This steam is decomposed in the checkers or 
furnace and burns as water gas, but it takes more heat to 
generate this gas than its combustion produces. Then, 
too, a part of the oxygen in the steam will combine with 
the CO in the producer gas in the checkers, and combus- 
tion here is highly undesirable in its effects upon the 
checker brick in particular. The products of combustion 
also pass over a water surface at a high temperature and 
generate steam, which cools them off and reduces the 
stack draft. 

It is possible to cut off the loss of gas from the main 
direct to the stack by closing the regulating valve, but 
this calls for constant attention to this valve, and as soon 
as the supply has been properly regulated it is time to 
reverse, and the performance commences all over again. 
An additional valve can be put in to avoid disturbance of 
the regulating valve, but while this avoids interference 
with the gas regulation, it is practically impossible to per- 
suade the operator to make use of it, except when the 
superintendent is around. 


Reversing valves are usually located beneath plat- 
forms and in positions where they will be out of the way, 
hence valve troubles are rarely discovered until they show 
in the furnace. 


Valves have been designed that avoid a great many 
if not all the above disadvantages, but this is usually at- 
tained by the sacrifice of simplicity, and except for the 
smaller sizes, such valves must be operated by power, 
which means additional parts to be kept in order. It is 
hardly necessary to state that around a furnace simplic- 
ity. is absolutely essential; repairs often must be made 
when seconds are precious, and the valve being the key 
upon which the operation of the furnace depends should 
be the best obtainable. 


Very few of the losses due to poor or imperfect valves 
are susceptible of calculation, but the amount of gas lost 
during reversal can be approximated. The amount of gas 
lost in reversing will vary greatly, according to the size 
of the valve and its rapidity of operation. 

An effort has been made to arrive by computation at 
the amount of gas lost up the stack of an open hearth 
furnace of 50 tons capacity under prevailing operating 
conditions, and the following assumptions are made as a 
basis to work on: 


Se i 8 oa oid cad REN s Vise 50 tons. 
Number of heats made per week............. 15 

ees ee 8 hrs. 30 min. 
Coal consumption per ton of steel..... 772 lbs. 350 kg. 
Diameter of air valve...........ccee- 48in. 1,200 mm. 
Diameter of gas valve................ 40in. 1,000 mm. 

ee ree 5ft.8in. 1,700 mm. 

De as 6 nen win noo hama'eas oa tor 164 ft. 50,000 mm. 
Average temperature outside air...... +59° F. +15° C. 


Average temperature of stack gases..+932° F. +500° C. 
Average temperature of gas in main. .+662° F. +350° C. 


Pressure in gas main........... 1.5 in. water. 40 mm. water. 
BN whith s 20, 6S tte Mees ta ha tg alee 30 in. 761 mm. 
Average time required to throw valve over.... 15 sec. 
Average number of reversals per hour........ 4 

Specific gravity of producer gas, about........ 0.97 


The intensity of the stack draft due to the difference 
in density between the outside air and the column of hot 
gas will be found as follows: 

The density of air or its specific weight per cubic 
meter at 0 degree C. is 1293 kg., and varies in accord with 
its absolute temperature. 

273 

Density of air at + 15° C. = D = 1.298 x 273 + 15 
= 1.226. ; 

There is a slight difference in specific gravity between 
air and the products of combustion or stack gases, but it 
is so small that for the purpose of this computation it will 
be neglected. 

Density of stack gases at + 500° C. = d = 1.293 x 


273 
= 0.457. 
273 + 500 — 


f = intensity of draft in millimeters of water. 
h = hight of stack in meters = 50. 
D and d = as above density of air and stack gases. 
=h (D—d). 
f = 50 (1.226 — 0.457) = 38.4 mm. of water = 1.51 
inches of water. 
The velocity of the stack gases due to this head is 
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found by the following formula. which makes no allow- 
ance for friction 
V = V2 g x 800 H.. 

In which 

V = velocity in meters per second. 

g = gravity — 9.810 meters. 

H = head in meters of water = 0.0384. 

800 = the ratio between the hights of columns of air 
and water which produce the same pressures at equa! 
temperatures. 

V = V2 x 9.81 * 800 x 0.0384 = 27.54 m. per second = 
90.5 feet per second. 

The gas supplied is under a slight pressure as it enters 
the reversing valve, and the stack flue is slightly below 
atmospheric pressure, hence the gas will have considerable 
incentive to escape into the flue. Its velocity, neglecting 
friction, is found by the preceding formula, the value of 
H being increased by the amount of the gas pressure. 

V = V2 x 9.81 x 800 (0.0384 + 0.040) = 35.08 m. per 
second = 115.09 feet per second. 

A portion of the gas passing the valve ignites owing 
to surplus air in stack gases, and this will raise the tem- 
perature of those gases sufficiently to overcome the entry 
head and a portion of the stack friction, and if the valve 
takes long to throw or does not seat properly, it may even 
increase the velocity of the stack gases somewhat. The 
stack area being a trifle in excess of the combined area of 
the air and gas valves will not have any tendency to 
choke the flow. To be on the safe side it will be assumed 
that the velocity of the gas will be the average between 
the two velocities calculated, or 
35.08 + 27.54 
a “ 
and a deduction of 10 per cent. made to cover friction, 
making a net velocity of (31.31 x 0.9) = 28.18 m. per 
second (92.45 feet per second). 

The gas valve is 1 m. (40 inches) in diameter, having 
an area of 0.78 sq. m. The quantity of gas that can pass 
it at this velocity will be (0.78 x 28.18) = 21.98 ¢. m. 
(745.1 cubic feet) per second. During a portion of the 
time the stack damper and gas controlling valve will cut 
down the quantity of gas, and besides it will take a sec- 
ond or two to affect the stack draft when the valve is 
being thrown over. Allowing for a reduction of 35 per 
cent. from these causes the amount of gas lost per heat 
will be 21.98 ¢c. m. x 65 per cent. x 4 (reversals per hour) 
x 15 (seconds required to throw valve) x 8.5 (hours per 
heat) = 7286.5 c. m. gas lost per heat = 257,333.8 cubic 
feet gas lost per heat. 

The gas is under a slight pressure, and correction must 
be made for this as well as for its temperature in deter- 
mining the amount of coal required to produce this quan- 


tity of gas. 


= 31.31 m. per second = 108.15 feet per second 


: 10,344 0.996 
Correction factor for pressure = 10,344 + 40 = 0.996. 


40 = pressure of gas in milimeters of water. 


10,344 = pressure of atmosphere in millimeters of water. 
273 + 350 
Correction factor for temperature = 27370:¢«C= 2.28. 
350 = temperature of gas in degrees Celsius. 
273 = absolute temperature of 0° C. 

One kilogram of coal (2.2 pounds) produces 3.7 kg., or 
3.54 c. m., of gas at 0 degrees C. pplying the correction 
factors for temperature and pressure: 

The gas from 1 kg. of coal at 350° C. = 3.54 x 0.996 x 
2.28 = 8.04 c. m. 

Coal required to produce 7286.5 c. m. of gas at 350° C. 

7286.5 
at ae oe 906.4 kg. = 1998.3 pounds. 

The coal considered is much above the average, and 
the less the quantity of gas given per pound of coal the 
more of it will be required. 

The foregoing computation shows a loss of 1 ton of 
coal per heat, or 750 tons per year of 50 weeks. Say 700 
tons, to allow for contingencies, and assume that it costs 
$2 to place a ton of coal in the producer and dispose of 
the resulting ash. On this basis $1400 is wasted per 
year, and a good valve that prevented leakage or at least 
reduced it to a minimum would be a first-class investment, 
aside from its additional value in giving closer control of 
the operation of the furnace. 











Charles H. Perkins. 


Charles Henry Perkins, general manager of the Rhode 
Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company, and one of the best 
known business men of Providence, died at his home in 
that city on Saturday evening, April 2, after less than 24 
hours’ illness, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Mr. Perkins was born in Taunton, Mass., August 27, 
1830, and received his education in the schools of his 
native town. After leaving school, he learned two trades, 
those of blacksmith and machinist, and his knowledge 
of these _led to the inventions which were the basis of 
the fortune acquired by him in later years. After finish- 
ing the periods of his apprenticeship he had charge of 
repairs of cotton mill machinery for ten years, working 
for Hosea Ballou and for Milton Morse in Connecticut. 

In 1857 he invented the first machine for making 
horseshoes, and a year or two later he moved to Provi- 
dence and formed a partnership with E. A. Cutler, under 
the firm name of Cutler & Perkins. Out of that business 
grew the Union Horse Shoe Company, which was located 
on Point street. The company made many horseshoes 





CHARLES H. PERKINS. 


for the Union army during the Civil War. Before the 
war was ended Mr. Perkins established the Perkins Sheet 
Iron Company, a concern that rolled the first Russia 
iron made in this country, but a combination of importers 
placed the price of Russia iron at a figure that proved 
the ruin of this industry, and out of it was started the 
Rhode Island Horse Shoe Company in 1867, of which Mr. 
Perkins was manager. This mill was at Long Pond, and 
was part of the vast industries owned by A. & W. 
Sprague. Mr. Perkins was manager of the Sprague’s iron 
works business, which included, besides the horseshoe 
company, the Sprague Mowing Machine Company and the 
Comstock Foundry Company. 

After the Sprague failure in 1873 Mr. Perkins, with 
F. W. Carpenter and R. W. Comstock, bought out the 
Rhode Island Horse Shoe Company and moved the plant 
to Valley Falls, beginning business there in January, 
1875. The company reorganized in 1891, as the Rhode 
Island Perkins Horse Shoe Company, and Mr. Perkins 
was general manager of the corporation until his death. 
His inventions for horseshoe machinery were the basis of 
the extensive business that was built up by the concern. 

In addition to his position at the head of the horse- 
shoe company which bears his name, Mr. Perkins had 
extensive business interests in other lines. He was presi- 
dent of the Perkins Land Company, a director and vice- 
president of the old Union Railroad Company, and a 
director of the Manufacturers’ Trust Company. 

As a business man, Mr. Perkins possessed the rare 
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combination of inventive genius and business capacity. 
His inventions in the horseshoe line have become the 
basis of the business, and are in use by every company in 
this country making shoes to-day, and there have been 
few improvements in the horseshoe line that did not orig- 
inate in his brain. He was the first man to discard gears 
and to substitute belts for the propulsion of small mills in 
rolling mill practice. While connected with the Union 
Railroad Company, he superintended the construction of 
their first power house, which at the time was considered 
one of the most complete in the country. He was a Free 
Mason and a Knight Templar. He took an active in- 
terest in public affairs, serving as a member of the 
Common Council in 1866, 1867 and 1871, and afterward 
as a member of the lower branch of the General Assem- 
bly for two terms. In 1896 he was one of the State’s 
Presidential electors. 

Mr. Perkins was twice married, and his secbnd wife 


survives him. He also leaves three sons and one daugh- 
ter. 


ee 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 


At the adjourned annual meeting of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, held April 2, the retiring 
Board of Directors was re-elected. The three directors 
of the company whose terms were about to expire are 
J. R. MeGinley, Pittsburgh; Joseph Boyer, Detroit, 
Mich. ; Archibald W. Maconachie, London, Hngland. 

The directors held their meeting on April 4 and action 
was taken which, it was authoritatively stated, means 
the complete reconciliation of all the interests in the 
company and the continuation of the present manage- 
ment. J. W. Duntley was re-elected president without 
opposition. At the same time a new office, that of chair- 
man of the‘board, was created at the express request of 
Mr. Duntley, and to this office was given special powers, 
including supervision over the financial affairs of the 
company. J. R. McGinley, one of the directors re-elected 
at Saturday’s meeting of the stockholders, and who has 
been identified with the various Westinghouse companies 
for many years, was made chairman of the board and 
also of the Executive Committee, which consists of Mr. 
McGinley, Mr. Duntley and Charles M. Schwab. W. O. 
Duntley was re-elected vice-president. S. W. Price was 
elected secretary and treasurer, to succeed John B. Milli- 
ken of Chicago. W. B. Seelig was elected auditor, and 
W. J. Calhoun, general counsel. 

Following is a statement of the surplus and profits 
for 1908, submitted at the stockholders’ meeting: 


December 31, 1903—Dr. 
Depreciation of plant and inventories, including re- 


pairs and renewals of building and plant...... $118,213.12 
Additional reserves for accounts receivable......... 11,116.30 
ee eee 115,000.00 
ee 50,000.00 
Dividends aggregating 6 per cent. per annum....... 361,979.50 


Appropriation of balance of profits in writing off ex- 
traordinary and other legal expenses in connec- 
tion with infringement of company’s patent 
rights and cost of consolidation of Cleveland 


EE ee OI Fk 6 o oR ad oe ORES CR eK dao 45,155.34 
SOReee GNU COPE. iio srg pices vsaxaweseen 113,706.37 
ay SARS hia. EN RSS oho oe ove te coke eal $815,170.63 
January 1, 1903.—Cr. 
Fe IR cd cieaccices ode van ethan eee a $113,706.87 
December 31— 
Profits for the twelve months. including amount 
saved on purchase of bonds for sinking fund 
UE Dba ae 6 AT RAW ES 6 CER OSS OVP eONCES 6 ORS 701,464.26 
MU itnis’s BCRAGAN Se cavities Fauld $815,170.63 
January 1, 1904— 
IE ine nested Ri eee adnan NWeas a See $113,706.37 


The following balance sheet as of December 31 last 
was also submitted: 


Assets —Real estate, buildings, plant, machinery, patents, 
good will, less reserves, $6,844,206; capital stock of other com- 
panies and other investments at cost, $1,119,125; cash, $120,- 
789; accounts and bills receivable, less reserves, $578,287; in- 
ventories, $532,889; sinking fund investment, $120,875; total, 
$8,816,171. 

Liabilities.—Capital stock, issued, $6,032,900; first mortgage 
bonds issued, $2,300,000; interest accrued on bonds and divi- 
dends unpaid, $103,832; accounts and vouchers payable, $127,- 
864 ;, sinking fund for redemption of bonds, $120,875; reserves 
for taxes and suspense items, $16,994 (contingent liability on 
bills discounted, $9,539); surplus, $113,706; total, $8,816,171. 
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President J. W. Duntley, in his report to the stock- 
holders says: 

“Early in the past year your plant in Aurora was 
shut down and the majority of the tools and machinery 
moved to your Cleveland plant. This was in continuance 
of the policy announced on the organization of the com- 
pany of concentrating production so as to reduce cost of 
manufacture and of administration. Your directors have 
preferred to charge all of this cost of combining the 
Cleveland and Aurora plants against the surplus this 
year. The productive capacity of the plants at Detroit, 
Cleveland and Franklin has been greatly increased, so 
that the capacity of these three is materially greater 
than the previous combined capacity of your five plants. 
In addition, much has been done to standardize the vari- 
ous operations in the manufacture of the product of your 
company, which further increases capacity and cheapens 
the cost. 

“ After the several companies came into the control 
of this company and after careful investigation, it was 
found advisable that certain types of tools be abandoned. 
In further pursuance of this policy of offering for sale 
only the most efficient tools, your management have taken 
back many tools put out by the old companies and re- 
placed them with improved tools, making liberal allow- 
ances for the old tools. The old tools so returned have 
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although the expenditures in improvements and 
permanent investment greatly exceed the amount, 
but $44,313.39 has been charged to capital ac- 
count, while in repairs and expenses of consolidating 
your Aurora and Cleveland plants, experimental work 
and the writing off of obsolete material, over $118,000 
has been charged to profits and surplus.” 


Se leneEEiEEEinine _ctmcaip_cuneeneeel 


The Lovekin Patent Loose Flange Pipe Con- 
nection. 


One of the problems engineers encounter in laying 
out and erecting steam piping is the obtaining of a con- 
nection that will be absolutely tight and yet not involve 
the use of awkward and expensive flanges. A study of 
the loose flange connection illustrated herewith will show 
how this problem has been solved by L. D. Lovekin, chief 
engineer of the New York Shipbuilding Company, Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Special attention is called to the junction of the joint 
ring against which the pipe ends bear. The ends of the 
pipes themselves are flanged and form the joint surface, 
while the loose flanges serve simply as a powerful clamp 
to hold the pipe flanges in contact with the joint ring. 
The latter provides a good surface for the flanged ends 
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not been valued in your inventories. These returns were 
notably large in the case of the Standard, Chisholm & 
Moore and Franklin tools. The air compressors have 
been completely redesigned. All the cost of old tools 
taken back and of redesigning tools and compressors has 
been charged against profits. The foreign company, of 
which you own the entire stock, has expended large sums 
for the extension and broadening of its field of opera- 
tions, and its earnings have accordingly been reduced to 
that extent. These expenditures were deemed necessary 
in order to develop future business. During the last 
year, as you are aware, there have been many disturb- 
ances of trade. The effect upon our business for the year, 
due to these differences between employees and employ- 
ers, has been notable. In shipyards, in the building 
trades, in car works and structural iron and steel com- 
panies has been shown a very marked reduction of ex- 
penditure for tools and equipment. Notwithstanding 
these conditions, the net profits for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1903, are shown to exceed $700,000, subject 
to deduction of fixed charges. The net profits of the 
year, as above stated, have been determined after charg- 
ing to cost of operation the cost of the development and 
introduction of new lines of tools, and the retiring of old 
and unsatisfactory tools. 

“Your attention is called to the aggregate quick as- 
sets of $1,246,027.58, against which are current liabilities 
of $238,000, which includes accrued interest on bonds and 
dividends payable January 15. These items have since 
been paid, and at the date of this report the outstanding 
accounts and vouchers payable, bond interest accrued but 
not due, aggregate less than $125,000. The company 
have probably paid all interest and sinking fund charges 
under the mortgages, securing its outstanding bonds. 
The company owe no borrowed money and have out- 
standing no notes payable. During the current year, 


PIPE JOINT. 


of the pipe, and also serves on its outer rim as a strut 
to resist the distortion of the loose flanges due to the 
tension of the bolts. This fitting of the loose flanges over 
the joint ring is a special feature by means of which the 
effective section of the loose flanges becomes equivalent 
to the combined areas of the flanges and ring. An in- 
ternal pressure tending to distend the ring adds to its 
strength against collapse, sets up a moment which off- 
sets the moment of the bolts, tending to distort the loose 
flanges, increases the tension of the bolts and tightens 
the joint. 

This type of joint allows the loose flanges to be smaller 
in diameter than any type of fixed flange, as the bolt 
heads and nuts may be brought close in to the pipe; hence 
a neater and lighter design is possible, especially for 
large sizes. For work in close quarters and filed work 
generally this joint is particularly convenient, as the 
flanges can be revolved into any position required. The 
holes are drilled in the shop, so that the work may be 
done accurately and cheaply, and the joint ring is not put 
in place until ready to couple up. The loose flanges may 
be made of any suitable material, cast or wrought iron, 
but the latter is preferable, as it is less apt to break. 
The section of the flange may be modified to suit material, 
as shown in the illustration. 

For turning over the flange on the pipe Mr. Lovekin 
has designed an expanding and flanging machine, on 
which pipes of any size from 2 to 24 inches may be 
flanged cold, and the work rolled over so smoothly that no 
machining is necessary. This joint may’ be applied to 
copper and wrought steel or iron piping. In the case of 
copper piping it does away entirely with brazed joints, 
a feature which will appeal to engineers who know 
the danger of brazed connections. For extremely high 
pressures in steel pipe another type of joint is shown, 
where the pipe is upset and flanged over while hot. 
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Can International Competition be Controlled ? 


An interesting suggestion comes from Germany. The 
statement is made that the new German Steel Syndicate 
is about to open negotiations with British and American 
steel companies to see if some scheme cannot be arranged 
to limit the respective fields of interest of all companies 
in the world’s markets so as to obviate existing competi- 
tion. ‘This is an important announcement, which may not 
have an actual foundation in any action thus far under- 
taken by the syndicate. It may be assu.ned, however, 
that it is hoped for. The syndicate would unquestion- 
ably be pleased to secure better prices for exported prod- 
ucts than must now be made under unrestricted competi- 
tion in international markets. We have seen partial move- 
ments of this character in the past. At one time the rail 
manufacturers of the leading rail producing countries of 
Kurope had an arrangement of this kind, which continued 
for many years. The tube manufacturers also operated 
under an agreement of the same sort. Some years since 
the leading manufacturers of wire in this country at- 
tempted to effect an understanding with the wire manu- 
facturers of Germany for the purpose of controlling the 
world’s trade in wire products. It may, therefore, be as- 
sumed that this is not simply a play of the fancy of some 
German writer, but that it may be one of the ultimate 
aims of the syndicate. 

The conditions which prevail in the leading iron and 
steel producing countries are not so unfavorable to a 
scheme of this character as might at first appear. Under 
the operations of the syndicate just completed in Ger- 
many, the steel trade of that country is now more thor- 
oughly controlied by a central body than in any other 
country. In this country the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration would, of course, be the main body with which 
the manufacturers of Europe would attempt to secure an 
understanding. But while this corporation control the 
greater part of the steel output of the United States, 
other large American producing interests would have to 
be considered who are now participating in the world’s 
trade. These include rail, plate and structural steel 
manufacturers principally. Possibly there are so few of 
them that it might be a comparatively easy matter to get 
them together on such a proposition. In the case of 
Great Britain, it might appear at first blush that an at- 
tempt to get the various manufacturers there to unite for 
such a purpose would be hopeless. In that country no 
great consolidation like the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion exists at present, nor is there any association of 
manufacturers at all comparable to the recently formed 
German Steel Syndicate. Nevertheless, the steel interests 
of that country are in such condition at present that prob- 
ably eight or ten men could, if they felt favorably toward 
such a scheme, swing the steel exporting interests of the 
United Kingdom. 

The influence of such an arrangement upon the trade 
of the world would be most important if it could be ac- 
complished. It would avoid the present system of dump- 
ing surplus production in the home markets of other pro- 
ducing countries. The manufacturers of each country 
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would be assured certain markets in which their prod- 
ucts would be sold at prices yielding a satisfactory profit, 
instead of being sold either at no profit or at a loss as at 
present. The very unsatisfactory results of dumping 
would be avoided in other respects. No material would 
then be sold to outside manufacturing consumers at prices 
which would enable them to work the material into more 
highly finished products and undersell the makers of such 
finished products in the country of original exportation. 
The arrangement would, of course, not be in the interest 
of consumers in those countries which, being unable to 
produce their own iron and steel, are dependent upon the 
leading industrial nations. 

If an agreement of this kind should be made, it will 
only be established upon a basis which will thoroughly 
protect those in it from bad faith on the part of any other 
members. No international arrangement could be entered 
into which would simply depend upon ordinary verbal or 
written agreements. The opportunities for evasion would 
be so great that it would be necessary to provide against 
them by stipulations of the most rigid character. The dif- 
ficulties in making an agreement of this kind would seem 
to be almost insurmountable. Nevertheless, we have seen 
in these latter days what appeared to be almost as great 
difficulties surmounted and schemes accomplished that at 
first blush were declared to be impossible. It will, there- 
fore, not be advisable to declare this project improbable. 


—_s--e__- 


Shippers’ Associations and Railroad Inequalities. 


Chicago is now endeavoring to form a shippers’ asso- 
ciation, the objects of which are not only to correct in- 
equalities of local rates, but to take cognizance of cer- 
tain unjust phases of railroad laws and customs which 
have been forced upon shippers by the carriers through 
persistent insistence on their prerogatives secured from 
legislative bodies. The railroads have been for years 
a united, disciplined army under skilled leaders in the 
legislative bodies, while the shippers have been an un- 
organized mob, each seeking his own individual benefit. 
It is not strange that such a force acting year by year 
has made inroads into the rights of the shipper, just 
as labor unions, through their State and national feder- 
ations, have driven unorganized capital to its present 
fight in the last ditch. The wonder is that the railroads 
have been as temperate and considerate as they have 
been. 

That the present bill of lading is a one-sided docu- 
ment, binding the shipper but not the carrier, is gen- 
erally conceded. That carriers should be made financially 
responsible for delays due to their own shortcomings is 
axiomatic. That demurrage should be charged to the 
consignee on 48 hours’ notice and not on the carrier for 
weeks of delay is unjust. That rates quoted by the rail- 
roads by telephone, word of mouth or letter are practi- 
cally worthless when it comes to collecting overcharges 
in freight bills is patent to every shipper. That vast 
sums of money in interest and principal are lost an- 
nually by shippers through railroad overcharges, and 
that these losses would be still greater did not large 
shippers employ a force of men to follow up their claims, 
are only too well known by the shippers themselves. 

But what can any individual shipper do about it? 
What can isolated shippers’ associations do about it? 
Twenty other cities have long had similar associations, 
actuated by laudable motives, and no marked result has 
accrued aside from lucrative positions to the men who 
have fostered the movement. On the other hand, and in 
justice to the carriers, it must be conceded that rail- 
road rates are usually based on a cost of operation aver- 
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aging % cent per ton per mile to the nearest competing 
point plus a fixed profit—a rate that is as fair to one 
consignee as another, as fair to a shipper at Pittsburgh as 
at New York or Chicago. Local rates may be distorted 
or influenced as a result of local pressure and special 
conditions of carrying cost for a time, but the network 
of rates is so interwoven, so interdependent, that rates 
are sure in the long run to be equalized on the basis of 
actual cost of carrying. This is even true of the much 
discussed Pacific Coast rate, which is less for New York 
or Pittsburgh or Chicago to the coast than to such in- 
termediate points as Salt Lake City and Spokane, on 
the theory that the volume of through freight carried 
at the very low rate competing with ocean shipment 
permits the making of a lower rate to intermediate 
points than would otherwise be possible. In other words, 
that while the rates to Salt Lake City and Spokane, for 
instance, are higher than to the coast, they would be 
still higher if the roads were prevented from carrying 
coast bound freight at the low rate now charged. The 
theory is this: A train of 30 cars—10 for Salt Lake City 
and 20 for San Francisco—can be carried through Salt 
Lake City to the coast at very little greater total cost 
than a train of ten cars to Salt Lake City alone. Pre- 
vent the railroads from competing with ocean rates, and 
it will cost more to carry the ten cars to Salt Lake City 
alone than the present rate. 

If there are abuses in railroad practice, injustices 
built up by persistent and inspired legislative enact- 
ments, as there doubtless are, no one city can remedy 
them. It is only by a federation of the various ship- 
pers’ associations that anything can be accomplished. 
Will it be possible for 20 associations of the kind, each 
of which is intent on getting the best of the other in the 
matter of rates, to federate? Such things have been 
done in other lines in the face of seemingly insurmount- 
able differences and conflicting interests. Until this is 
done by the shippers’ associations, working on the broad 
basis of equal rights to all, nothing permanent will be 
accomplished aside from the drawing of good salaries 
by local managers. 

National legislation has endeavored to prevent re- 
bates to large shippers and has succeeded in a fair meas- 
ure. But there are to-day violators of these national 
enactments who secure rebates through little local rail- 
roads of high sounding names which they have built 
for the purpose. Some of these railroads are a half mile 
long; some have ten miles of track, some a little more, but 
all have a full list of officers in the Red Book and give 
finely engraved passes to whomsoever they think best. 
These railroads are built for the purpose of securing 
rebates in freight charges under the guise of switching 
tariffs, and they do their work well; how well, the owners 
themselves know best, This phase of the tariff situation, 
however, is now being taken up by the highest authori- 
ties, and a decision will one day be rendered that ex- 
presses the latest judicial thought on the subject. If 
these decisions are not just to the shipper who has not 
built his one mile of switch track and has not engraved 
his own annual passes, the subject will come up again and 
again until justice is accomplished. Like Banquo’s 
ghost, it will not down. 

Railroads, like other undertakings, are built and oper- 
ated for the purpose of making a profit for their stock- 
holders. If this profit cannot be secured in the ordinary 
channels of business, their officers naturally cast about 
for expedients that will result in profits. Some of these 
expedients—to be just, most of them—are for the gen- 
eral good as well as for the profit of the railroads, but 
some are extortionate and unjust. To condemn rail- 
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roads out of hand as robbers is sheer nonsense, but to 
federate the interests of shippers to correct manifest 
wrongs is the highest form of patriotism, provided the 
motives and methods are right. 


—_——__>- o> ——- 


Heavy Contracts Pending in the Foundry 
Trade. 


Manufacturers of foundry pig iron are greatly inter- 
ested in some of the undertakings which are now de- 
veloping. Seldom have there been so many large pieces 
of work in sight for the foundry branch of the iron trade. 
First in importance is, of course, the tunnel work now 
about to be undertaken by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company in the vicinity of New York City. This work 
in its entirety has previously been stated to be the great- 
est iron contract in point of tonnage ever placed. The 
quantity of castings will be about 300,000 tons. An- 
other important project involving foundry work is the 
great improvement in the water works of St. Louis, 
which will require 100,000 tons of pipe. The city of 
New York has also just decided to install a high pressure 
fire service system, which will take 80,000 tons of cast 
iron pipe for its purposes. The city of Cincinnati is fur- 
ther engaged in improving its water system and 50,000 
to 60,000 tons are expected from there. These demands 
upon the foundry trade are coming at a time when an 
increase in the demand for foundry iron will be most 
welcome. All the work contemplated cannot be com- 
pleted this year, so that the tonnage will not be entirely 
felt as an addition to the year’s business. Its influence, 
however, must certainly be felt by the foundry iron 
trade. 

sual ld sacle 

The agreement under which the German Steel Syndi- 
cate is operating has been drawn up with some unusual 
features which aim to safeguard the assenting interests 
and at the same time put a check upon the investment 
of fresh capital in plants built to sell. In order to meet 
growing outside competition the syndicate has adopted 
clauses under which a dissolution is provided for when 
outside interests develop beyond a certain tonnage. To 
illustrate this point, it takes a vote of 75 per cent. of 
the companies included in the syndicate to decree its 
dissolution when there has been added to outside capac- 
ity enough to equal 5 per cent. of the total tonnage allot- 
ment of the syndicate works. If the additional outside 
competition exceeds this 5 per cent., a simple majority 
vote of the companies suffices to dissolve the syndicate. 
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Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, have received a large 
contract for the construction and equipment of a coa! 
washing plant at the works of the Dominion Iron & Stee} 
Company, Sydney, Nova Scotia. The plant will have a 
capacity of about 1000 tons per day, and will be one of 
the largest coal washing plants ever built. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa., an- 
nounce that they have undertaken the manufacture of 
steel boiler and structural rivets, % inch and larger, and 
that they will shortly undertake the manufacture of 
machine bolts and hot pressed nuts. 


The Duff Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, have received 2 
large order for track jacks for the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. They have also received a rush order from the 
Japanese Government Railways, and both orders are to 
be put through as fast as possible. 


In one day recently the National Tube Company, 
Pittsburgh, shipped 128 cars of tubular goods from three 
of their principal works in the Pittsburgh district. 

. 





New Boiler Inspection Rules in Chicago, 





An ordinance governing the inspection of steam boilers 
and steam plants, adopted by the City Council of Chicago 
March 23, 1903, and amended February 8, 1904, contains 
provisions concerning which every manufacturer of steam 
boilers and pressure tanks interested in that market 
should be advised. 

Lack of information concerning its requirements has, 
in a number of cases, resulted in loss to builders and con- 
tractors who have failed to comply with its provisions, 
which in some points differ from the standards of practice 
in common use. The sections which affect these interests 
relate chiefly to rules of construction, erection and equip- 
ment, and it is necessary for builders to conform to them 
in order to secure permits from the Board of Inspectors 
for the operation of boilers and tanks in the city of Chi- 
cago. The features of interest to builders and contractors 
furnishing boilers and tanks are contained in the follow- 
ing excerpts from the amended ordinance, in which the 


italicized lines indicate the changes made in the recent 
revision: 


Section 9. It shall be the duty of the board to inspect all 
boilers, tanks, jacket kettles, generators or other apparatus used 
for generating or transmitting steam for power, or using steam 
under pressure for heating or steaming purposes, and all other 
tanks, jacket kettles and reservoirs under pressure of whatso- 
ever kind, except as hereinafter provided, as often as once in 
each and every year, by making a hydrostatic pressure test 
where such tests shall be deemed necessary; provided, that the 
hydrostatic pressure used in such test shall not exceed the 
maximum working pressure of said apparatus by more than 50 
per cent.: and by making a careful external and internal exam- 
ination. In all cases where hydrostatic pressure test is used 
an internal examination of said apparatus shall afterward be 
made. In certifying the working pressure allowed on each steam 
boiler, steam generator or other apparatus the same shall be de- 
termined by multiplying one-fifth of the lowest tensile strength 
of any plate in the cylindrical shell of said steam boiler or 
steam generator or other apparatus by the lowest efficiency of 
joint in such cylindrical shell expressed in decimals, and by mul- 
tiplying the product by the thickness, expressed in inches or 
parts of an inch, of the thinnest plate in the same cylindrical 
shell and divide by the radius, also expressed in inches. This 


sum will be the pressure allowable per square inch of surface. 
. - e - . > 


Any boiler may be tested and rated in accordance with the 
United States Marine Inspection Law governing the inspection 
of steam boilers. But no boiler, tank, jacket kettle or jacket 
constructed or reconstructed of boiler plates hereafter, where 
the same are required, shall have stay bolts of less than % inch 
in diameter and pitched more than 7 inches apart. And all sta- 
tionary boilers, tanks, jacket kettles or jackets carrying a pres- 
sure of 100 pounds or over to the square inch, the construction 
of which requires stay bolts, shall be equipped with 
hollow atay bolts. All boiler heads made of _ boiler 
plate shall be braced with braces, the sectional area of which 
shall not be less than 1 square inch each, so pitched that a 
greater strain than 6000 pounds per square inch of section shall 
not be carried by any one brace or stay bolt. In computing the 
strain on braces in flat surfaces the diameter of brace rivets 
shall be considered. In computing the strain on shells having 
dished heads the pressure will be figured according to the radius 
of the heads. 


According to the provisions of section 11, it is neces- 
sary before proceeding with the construction of any new 
or the reconstruction of any old steam plant to first filewith 
the Board of Inspectors plans and specifications of the 
same, and until they have been approved no permit can 
be issued. Not only the boilers and pressure tanks are 
embraced in this requirement, but it extends to building, 
stacks and all apparatus connected with the steam 
plant. Section 12 makes it 


unlawful for any person to use any steam boiler or any tank or 
tanks subject to pressure other than city pressure, until he shall 
have first procured a certificate from said board that said appa- 
ratus may be safely used, and that the boiler or boilers, boiler 
setting, means of producing draft, smoke connections, and fur- 
nace or fire box are of such size and capacity that they will do 
the work required, and be capable of being so managed for the 
purpose of generating steam that no dense smoke shall be 
emitted from the chimney connected with such furnace or fire 


box. 
7 om > >. 7 


Ptevided, however, that this ordinance shall not apply to 
tanks, jacket kettles or reservoirs of under 75 gallons capacity, 
hot water tanks used for domestic purposes, boilers on locomo- 
tives or boilers, generators or other apparatus used in private 
residences for generating steam for heating purposes. 


The provision relating to sales of second-hand boilers 
and tanks is as follows: 


All steam boiler manufacturers, second-hand steam boiler 
and junk dealers, and any other person or persons selling sec- 
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ond-hand steam boilers, tanks, jacket kettles, generators or 
superheaters, must, before painting the same, have them in- 
spected by the Department of Steam Boilers and Steam Plants, 
and have in their possession a certificate issued by said depart- 
ment, showing the amount of pressure per square inch the said 
steam boiler, tank, jacket kettle, generator or superheater is 
allowed to carry before offering for sale any second-hand steam 
boiler, tank, or jacket kettle, generator or superheater, and give 
the buyer the said certificate of inspection. Amy person or per- 
sons, firm or corporation violating this section shall be lable to 
a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 for each and 
every offense. 


Under a recent ruling of the Board of Inspectors 
boilers of 30 inches diameter are required to have 2- 
inch blow off pipe; boilers of 36 inches diameter, 3- 
inch blow off pipe; boilers of 54 inches diameter and 
above, 4-inch blow off pipe. Pipes are to be extra 
heavy and all fittings to be of malleable iron or steel, 
with a cap bolted on the outer end of pipe beyond the 
wall. 

New Rules on Head Bracing. 


Careful attention should be given by manufacturers 
to the paragraph in section 9, which concerns bracing, 
since it differs radically in one respect at least from the 
common shop practice. It will be noticed that it allows 
no greater strain than 6000 pounds per square inch of 
section of brace, whereas the usual rule with builders 
and boiler insurance companies is to allow 7500 pounds. 
Failure to follow the city’s rule in computing brace 
strains would result in deficient bracing according to 
the requirements of the ordinance and the refusal of a 
permit. Care should be taken also to see that all braces 
have a full square inch of sectional area at weakest net 
section, for it not infrequently happens that braces other- 
wise up to specification lack the required area in the 
flat portion through the rivet hole section. The Board 
of Inspectors will insist that all braces have the full 
amount of metal specified at weakest point. 

Under the old ordinance the working pressure to be 
allowed on steam vessels was computed according to the 
Government rule, but the amended law has adopted the 
more modern formula which takes joint efficiencies into 
consideration. It may be pointed out, however, that no 
rule for calculating these efficiencies has been given in 
the ordinance, and it presumably rests with the board to 
say what will be acceptable as a basis for estimating 
them. There are other paragraphs in the various sec- 
tions that are lacking in clearness. Some are so general- 
ized in their requirements as to make their application 
almost entirely dependent upon the board’s ruling—as, 
for instance, in section 12, which enumerates the con- 
ditions precedent to the issuance of a certificate permit- 
ting the operation of a steam plant. It should be borne 
in mind that the present board’s rulings represent only 
the majority opinion of the board as now constituted, 
and that changes in the personnel of that body may re- 
sult in their revision at any time. Since specifications 
for boilers and tanks are commonly drawn to include 
compliance with city ordinances and acceptance by the 
Board of Inspectors, it is apparent, therefore, that upon 
doubtful points, where the terms of the ordinance are 
not entirely clear, a specific ruling of the board should 
be sought. 

The ordinance is, on the whole, wisely drawn, and, if 
administered in a spirit of fairness, will work no hard- 
ship on any one concerned, but will do much to safe- 
guard the Chicago public against the danger arising fromm 
badly designed and poorly built boilers. 

———_ »>-e—___—_ 


Clairton Furnaces to Start.—No. 2 furnace of the 
Clairton Steel Company, Clairton, Pa., is being prepared 
for blowing in and is expected to go in about April 15. 
No. 3 stack is expected to follow about April 25. No. 1 
stack is in blast and the three stacks are expected to turn 
out between 1200 and 1300 tons of iron per day. Last 
month an excellent record for production was made in 
the open hearth plant of the company, the output having 
been very much larger than in any one month in its his- 
tory. 

———_>-o—__—_ — 

The new battle ship “ Virginia” was launched April 
5 at the yards of the Newport News Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Newport News, Va. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


An Improved Feeling. 


Lonpon, March 26, 1904.—Contrary to precedent, the 
iron and steel market is waking up and becoming quite 
optimistic at the end of the quarter. Usually at this 
time matters hang fire until after the Haster holidays, 
but there has been an improvement observable both in 
spirit and substance for the past few weeks. Pig iron is 
stiffening, particularly Middlesbrough, with the result 
that manufacturers, fearing a sharp advance, have bought 
more heavily than they had intended. During the last 
few days there have been quite a number of respectable 
contracts in pig iron. But when one speaks of improve- 
ment it must be taken as relative and only comparable 
to the last few months. It is a plain fact and cannot be 
too distinctly stated that, compared with a year ago or 
two years ago, we are still in a bad way. 

Although both Americans and Germans are prac- 
tically off the market at the moment, they would seem 
to have booked a good number of orders toward the end 
of last year, if we may judge by the heavy imports dur- 
ing January and February. The most notable item of in- 
crease has occurred in blooms and billets, of which we 
received in January and February over 78,000 tons, which 
is at the rate of 468,000 tons a year, and this, again, is 
at the rate of 186,987 tons increase on the year’s im- 
ports in 1903. The total imports of iron and steel of all 
kinds up to the present time have not been materially 
greater than those for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The dumped materials have this year 
come to a larger extent from America than they did for 
the same period of 1903, but this remark applies mainly 
to billets and blooms, rails and wire. 


British Consumption of Iron Ore. 


As showing the relative condition of trade at the mo- 
ment compared with a year ago the total imports of iron 
ore during the first two months of the year amounted to 
only 857,000 tons, which is at the rate of 5,142,000 tons a 
year, but this happens to be 1,171,000 tons under the ac- 
tual imports fer the year 1903, and is a still greater drop 
when compared with the actual imports of the years 1901 
and 1902. With so marked a decline in the imports of 
iron ores, it would naturally be expected that prices 
would become somewhat easier, but, on the contrary, 
prices of Rubio ore at Cardiff are a trifle stronger than 
they were, and home prices generally remain unaltered. 
In the mining of home ores the output has also fallen off. 
I have in a previous article mentioned that a great mass 
of information as to various sources of iron ore is being 
collgcted through the British consuls in all parts of the 
world, and it is hoped that before long it will be possible 
more accurately to ascertain the real economic value of 
various ore deposits of which at present we hear only 
rumors. There can be no doubt that many leading iron 
making firms in Great Britain at the present moment 
would be only too glad to get possession of foreign ore 
properties on decent terms. About 60 per cent. of the 
total cost of producing hematite iron in this country is 
expended on iron ores. 


The British Iron Trade Association. 


This week a meeting was held of the British Iron 
Trade Association, at which a report of the Board of 
Management was read dealing with the condition of the 
iron trade, the fiscal question, and other matters. It 
stated that the volume of home business for 1903 was not 
what it had been in the previous 12 months. The in- 
crease of exports was mainly due in the earlier months of 
1903 to pig iron on American account. The condition of 
the home steel trade had been seriously affected by im- 
ports on an unprecedentedly large scale. The fact of so 
much finished material having been imported for British 
consumption from foreign countries was a strong evi- 
dence of the persistent competition which our manufac- 
turers had to meet in almost every branch of production. 
The proposals of the Tariff Commission had been put be- 
fore the members of the association, with the result that 
90 per cent. of the replies desired that some change in 
the present system should be made, while declining in the 
majority of cases to commit themselves to the precise 
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character of such change. The question of iron ore sup- 
plies was next dealt with by the report, which stated that 
the threatened approaching exhaustion of the iron ore de- 
posits suggested the importance of securing foreign sup- 
plies that might either now or at some future time be 
made available for the British iron trade. 


The Barrow Hematite Steel Company. 

One or two interesting remarks have recently been 
made by the chairman to the shareholders of this company 
on the general condition of trade which are worth record. 
The decrease in profits is ascribed first to the diminished 
prices obtainable for the company’s products, and, sec- 
ondly, to a lessened amount of work owing to a distinct 
falling off in demand. The chairman mentions as a proof 
of the unsatisfactory condition of the pig iron trade the 
fact that out of 34 furnaces in operation on the west 
coast at the beginning of 1903 it has been necessary to 
put out of blast 12, while the price of west coast hematite 
pig iron quoted on the Glasgow market at 58s. 6d. at the 
beginning of the year was quoted at 52s. 6d. at the end 
of the year. Every 2s. per ton fall in the price of pig 
iron is an annual loss of £30,000 per year to the company. 
With regard to rails and other products in steel, the fall- 
ing off in demand had been less noticeable in this depart- 
ment than in pig iron, but it must be remembered that an 
additional steel making plant in this country, which had 
not previously made rails, had gone into the rail trade 
recently, and, therefore, there was one more works over 
which the orders for rails had to be divided. The output 
in the steel making department last year was about 14,000 
tons, or three weeks’ make less than in the previous year, 
and the selling price was also lower. Their iron ore mines 
continued to give a fair quantity of ore, but there had 
again been a decrease in the output, and that had to 
be made up by the purchase of ores. No effort had been 
spared in making explorations in the hope of finding de- 
posits, but up to the present time these had not been suc- 
cessful. 

The Purchase of a New Process. 


The Harvey United Steel Company have recently pur- 
chased another patent. It is public property, of course, 
that the main Harvey patent expires in England in 1905; 
in France, Italy and Austria in 1906; in America in 1908, 
and the licenses under the Krupp patent on December 31, 
1908. Naturally the directors are very much alive in the 
matter of any new process, and so the Charpy process has 
been purchased, and the directors believe it will consider- 
ably prolong the life of the company in the way of royal- 
ties. The patents of this company are valued at £280,000, 
and if the new Charpy process realizes expectations it 
will clearly add considerably to the capital value of the 
patents. 

Crisis in French Shipbuilding. 

Information from France points to a serious crisis 
in French shipbuilding. Under the Méline system of 
bounties there was a great rush to build ships, a con- 
siderable proportion of which were sailing vessels. Then 
came the shipping bill of 1902, which was aimed at an 
increase in the efficiency of the French merchant marine. 
The result has been disappointing. The shipping bill of 
1902 sanctioned a bounty fed credit of 600,000 tons— 


100,000 tons for sailing ships, 300,000 tons for steamers. 


built in France, and 200,000 tons for steamers built 
abroad and then placed on the French register. 

This tonnage when attained and paid for at the 
bounty rates mentioned in the bill requires an expendi- 
ture of 238,000,000 francs. But for some reason the bill 
limited the sum to be spent to 150,000,000 francs. The 
ship owners were quick to secure their share of it. 
They placed orders for new ships, and the shipbuilders 
were equally prompt in putting the new vessels on the 
stocks, and in a very short time scores of ordered ships 
were placed temporarily on a register provided for the 
purpose. By way of adding fuel to the flame, the French 
administration issued a circular urging all concerned to 
hurry up. In the circular it was stated that if the ship 
owners wished to participate in the money sanctioned by 
the bill, the vessels under construction must be finished 
and ready to be placed on the register without delay, 
sailing vessels in nine months and steamers in from 18. 
to 30 months, according to speed and tonnage. 
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The effect of this circular is certainly very striking. 
On March 1, 1904, a return was issued which shows, 1, 
that sailing ships and steamers with a tonnage of 373,- 
276 tons are now on the French register and admitted to 
participation in the navigation and outfit bounties sanc- 
tioned by the bill of 1902, and, 2, that the whole of the 
credit of 150,000,000 francs is exhausted. This means 
that if no change is made in the shipping bill of 1902 not 
an extra ton can receive any benefit from the measure, 
which was intended to keep the shipbuilding yards of 
France busy for many years. Thus, if there are to be 
no more bounties, there is to be no more shipbuilding. 
Unless the French Government comes to the rescue in a 
very short time, the French shipbuilding industry will 
come to a positive standstill. The closing of shipbuild- 
ing yards is now one of the foremost questions in French 
shipbuilding circles. a 6 a. 





OBITUARY. 


CHESTER D. CRANDALL, manager of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago, died March 29. He was born in 
Jefferson County, N. Y., December 28, 1854. After leaving 
school he entered the University of Rochester, graduating 
in 1879. He took a position with the Western Electric 
Company in July, 1877, where he remained until August, 
1881, when he was chosen secretary and treasurer of the 
Gilliland Electric Mfg. Company, Indianapolis. In March, 
1889, he again entered the service of the Western Hlectric 
Company. Owing to protracted illness he had not been 
active in his duties for more than a year. He leaves a 
widow and a daughter. 


HenrRyY J. SAWE, assistant treasurer and a director of 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, died suddenly 
on April 1 at his residence in Evanston, IIl., as a result of 
heart trouble. Mr. Sawe was just packing up his trunks 
for a trip to Burope when he dropped dead. He had been 
with the one firm for 32 years. He leaves a son and a 
daughter. 


MEINRAD RUMELY, president and general manager of 
the M. Rumely Company, Laporte, Ind., died March 31, at 
the age of 81 years. He was born in Adelsberg, Baden, 
Germany, and came to this country when 25 years of age, 
joining his brother Jacob, who was engaged in the manu- 
facture of pumps in Canton, Ohio, in which city he located 
in 1847. He was subsequently employed in various cities 
of the Central West, and learned the machinist trade in 
Pittsburgh. In 1853 Mr. Rumely, in connection with his 
brother John, opened a small repair shop at Laporte, and 
started the business which has since grown into the great 
threshing machine works, the products of which are sent 
all over the world. Mr. Rumely conducted the active 
management of the business up to a few days before his 


death. He leaves a widow, eight children and 22 grand- 
children. 


Davin SHEPARD, vice-president of the Nichols & Shep- 
ard Company, Battle Creek, Mich., died March 16. He 
was born near Skaneateles, N. Y., October 1, 1820. At 
the age of 28 he moved to Michigan in company with his 
brother, Charles Shepard, and soon after located at Battle 
Creek. Soon after his arrival he formed the acquaintance 
of the late John Nichols, who became his partner in the 
manufacture of plows and other agricultural implements 
in a small way. The business grew rapidly, necessitating 
larger quarters, which were duly provided, and the busi- 
ness became one of the most important in the State. Mr. 
Shepard was instrumental not only in building up Battle 
Creek by means of his own large business, but through 
his influence other industries were located there, and the 
city is largely indebted to him for its well earned reputa- 
tion as a manufacturing center. He leaves two sons, F. 


G. Shepard of Battle Creek, and Albert, of St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


EpwIn A. MILLER, senior partner of the iron and steel 
firm of Miller, Thornburgh & Co., New York, died March 
22 at his home in Hast Orange, N. J., from pneumonia, 
aged 36 years. 


THOMAS CROCKER, for many years prominently con- 
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nected with the Cornell Iron Works of New York City, 
died April 5 in East Orange, N. J., of pneumonia, aged 82 


years. 
—_——_—~» 


PERSONAL. 


Albert Price, who has been superintendent of the 
Milwaukee works of the American Bridge Company, has 
been transferred to the Lassig plant at Chicago, under the 
same title. Mr. Price went to Milwaukee from Pitts- 
burgh at the time of the consolidation of the various 
companies comprised in the American Bridge Company, 
and has been superintendent there ever since. The trans- 
fer is in the nature of a promotion for Mr. Price, which 
has been well earned. 

B. H. Warren, the newly elected president of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, accompanied by his private 
secretary and Arthur Warren, his brother, who will be 
one of the superintendents of the company, visited Mil- 
waukee last week on a tour of inspection of the plants 
located there, including the old works on Clinton street 
and the new ones at West Allis. 

L. L. Arnold has succeeded Mr. Young as superintend- 
ent of the Soho furnace of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

George Chatterly, for 28 years employed as a ma- 
chinery expert by the Howard & Bullough Mfg. Company 
of England and Providence, R. I., and more recently with 
PB. A. Leigh & Co. of Boston, has been appointed examiner 
of machinery at the Boston Custom House. 

John R. Savage, who has been general manager of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, has become chief engineer 
of the Long Island Railroad. 

The Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, Ham- 
ilton, Canada, have recently engaged ©. C. Starr, who 
was formerly connected with the firm of John Starr, Son 
& Co., to act as their representative in the Maritime 
Provinces, with headquarters at 134 Granville street, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. These provinces are included in 
the district of the Canadian Westinghouse Company’s 
Montreal office. 

David Williams, president of the David Williams 
Company, publishers of The Iron Age, sailed for the 
Mediterranean on Saturday last. 

O. D. Colvin, manager for the American Steel & Wire 
Company at Seattle, Wash., has resigned to take up the 
management of the Snoqualmie Falls & White River 
Power Company. 

FE. M. Allen, president of the Fayette Mfg. Company, 
whose works, docks and warehouses are located on the 
Delaware River, Chester, Pa., has moved the general of- 
fices of the company to the eighteenth floor of the Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, where, in addition to 
his duties as president of the company named, he will as- 
sume the duties of wnwanager of the Magnesite and Chrome 
Department of the Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany, this change having taken effect April 1. 

Robert Hubler of Youngstown, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the mill of the Elyria Iron & 
Steel Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Edward G. Elcock of the Hansell-Elcock Company, 
Chicago, sails for Europe April 7 on the Prinzess Alice 
for a three months’ tour through France and Germany. 

Archer Brown of Rogers, Brown & Co., New York, in 
company with Irving Batchelder and Hamlin Garland, 
left New York April 4 for a six weeks’ tour through Old 
Mexico. 

E. W. Bentley, formerly with the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, has severed his connection with that company and 
is now connected with the Rust Boiler Company, 605 
German National Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 

Earnest Porter has been appointed superintendent of 
the open hearth plant of the Carnegie Steel Company, at 
Sharon, Pa., succeeding William B. Stoop, resigned. This 
plant has been idle for some months, but will probably 
be started up at early date. It was formerly known as 
the Buhl Works of the National Steel Company. 

M. A. Neeland, chief engineer of the William Tod Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, has been elected president of 
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the Youngstown Manufacturers’ Association of that city. 


It has been in existence for three years and holds meet- 
ings once a month, at which the general interests of the 
members are discussed. The membership is made up of 
manufacturing concerns in the Mahoning Valley. 


John Warner, assistant to the first vice-president 
American Sbeet & Tin Plate Company has resigned and 
has been succeeded by S. A. Davis, district manager in 
charge of the company’s Kiskiminetas Valley mills. 


+e 


Labor Notes. 


The Chicago Metal Trades Association held their an- 
nual meeting on Wednesday, March 80, at which the old 
officers were re-elected, as follows: President, John D. 
Hibbard; vice-president, George C. Purdy; treasurer, J. 
J. Walser, Jr.; secretary, Paul Blatchford; Executive 
Committee, the foregoing officers and F. K. Copeman, H. 
H. Latham, F. 8. North and J. W. O’Leary. The policy 
which has been followed by the association for some time 
of making agreements with the local unions was upheld 
and will be continued. Officers of the association are now 
negotiating an agreement with the machinists’ unions 
based on a slight reduction in wages in harmony with tbe 
depression in machine shop business at the present time. 
It is thought that some such agreement will be effected, 
and that the usual spring strikes will be avoided. 


A strike is threatened by machinists employed at all 
the shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 Railroad, 
who are members of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. The principal shops of the eompany are at the 
following points: Corwith, Ill.; Argentine, Kan.; Raton, 
N. M.; Cleburne, Texas; San Bernardino, Cal.; Fort Mad- 
ison, lowa; Topeka, Kan.; Albuquerque, N. M.; Winslow, 
Ariz.; Los Angeles, Cal. One thousand or more machin- 
ists are employed, and in case they strike the boiler mak- 
ers and blacksmiths would also be required to quit, caus- 
ing a temporary shut down of the shops and throwing 
about 7000 men out of employment. Stockades are being 
built about many of these shops by the railroad officials 
and provision made for a vigorous defense. 


Labor unions in Chicago are apparently massing their 
forces for some ugly fights during the present month. 
Long lists of men shot, stabbed and bruised by union 
strikers are printed in the daily papers nearly every 
morning, and these lists grow longer each day. Chief of 
Police O’Neil has made a computation, showing that about 
8 per cent. of the whole Chicago police force is now en- 
gaged on “strike duty,” guarding against damage to 
property and against injury to nonunion workmen at the 
hands of union emissaries. The judges on the bench are 
taking cognizance of the reawakening spirit of anarchy, 
and are endeavoring to hold the unions in check by in- 
junctions. Judge Kavanaugh in one day issued four in- 
junctions protecting the following 17 firms: Turner Brass 
Works, W. D. Allen Mfg. Company, Faunt Brothers, 
Street & Kent, R. Williamson & Co., E. Baggott Company, 
David J. Braun Mfg. Company, Chicago Gas & Dlectric 
Fixture Company, W. 8S. Edwards Mfg. Company, Fed- 
eral Company, Charles L. Bastian Mfg. Company, Ripley 
& Wilson, J. J. Ryan & Co., W. H. Lau Company, Mor- 
gan Sash & Door Company, E. L. Roberts Company and 
Foster-Munger Company. The injunctions are sweeping 
in their terms, preventing unionists from interfering with 
the business of the complainants by unlawful means, in- 
cluding, it is contended, the prevention of the calling of 
sympathetic strikes by business agents of the unions. Of 
these firms all but three are affected by the brass work- 
ers’ strike. 


Members of the Chicago Brass Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have posted notices offering a reward of $50 for 
the arrest and conviction of any person attacking, molest- 
ing or interfering with employees of members of that as- 
sociation. This move is made necessary by the increas- 
ing number of assaults on nonunion workers in associa- 
tion shops who are taking the place of the strikers. 
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A few of the structural iron workers employed at 
Springfield, Mass., are on strike because the employers 
refused to grant a demand of the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers’ Union for an eight-hour day and an ad- 
vance of $1 a day for outside workers and 25 cents a day 
for inside men. Most of the members of this union re- 
mained at work. 


Last week 800 employees of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., went on a strike because the 
company refused to discharge a union man who had been 
fined for violation of a union rule and failed to pay his 
fine before 7 o’clock the next morning. 

———~>+e 


The United States Steel Corporation’s Quarterly 
Earnings. 


The directors of the United States Steel Corporation 
held their regular quarterly meeting on April 5, and de- 
clared the regular dividend for the quarter of 1% per 
cent., which is at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. Af- 
ter deducting the fixed charges, &c., and the amount of 
the dividend on the preferred stock, there is a deficit for 
the quarter of $1,857,120. The net earnings for the quar- 
ter, with March estimated, were $13,208,886. The state- 
ment for the quarter is as follows: 


Net Earnings by Months. 


1904. 19038. 1902. 
January ............... $2,868,213 $7,425,775 $8,901,015 
PORPORER law ons te eee in 4,540,672 7,730,361 7,678,585 
March (estimated)...... 5,800,000 9,912,570 10,135,858 


$13,206,886 $25,068,706 $26,715,456 
Total net earnings after deducting, each month, the 
expenditures for ordinary repairs, renewals and 
maintenance of plants; also interest on bonds 
and fixed charges of the subsidiary companies. . $13,208,886 
Less appropriations for the following purposes—viz. : 
Sinking funds on bonds of subsidiary com- 


— PAMIES .. 0... eee cece cece eee eneees $227,867 
Depreciation and reserve funds......... 1,717,778 
————-_ 1,945,645 
Pat DiaWiddee<0 cUC Awa bWe wees $11,263,241 
Deduct : 
Interest on U. S. Steel Corporation bonds 
Bee GOO xca ew a iwnenerdawer $5,802,942 
Sinking funds on U. S. Steel Corporation 
bonds for the quarter............... 1,012,500 
—— 6,815,442 
Sih oi se tn ails ds nk i Wallet win a Slots oaaat a $4,447,799 
Dividend for the quarter on preferred stock of U. S. 
Steel Corporation, 1% per cent................ 6,304,919 
SAO BP BOO GTO, a dine decccaddwememawacs $1,857,120 
Unfilled Orders on Hand. 
NG ad. POO veh chde cs ntdd dadaveacddedeiits 4,136,961 tons. 
USD Ba DOGG ko 0 KIS 404d dna eeRia 3,215,123 tons. 


It was said, unofficially, that the new system of re 
porting the earnings recently put into effect made the 
statement less favorable than it would otherwise have 
been. Under the new system no account is taken of 
work done by any of the subsidiary companies—that is, 
of articles passing from one company to another, until 
the marketing of the articles is completed. 


—_>--oe___—__- 


Meeting of the [Machine Tool Builders. 

The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association will 
meet in annual session in the parlors of the Grand Ho- 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 26, and remain in session 
for two days. The opening address will be one of wel- 
come, and be delivered by the president, Wm. Lodge, of 
the Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Company. A. W. Whit- 
comb of the Whitcomb Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass., 
known to be a very able writer, has been requested to 
prepare a paper, the subject of which has not been made 
public. Papers will also be read by prominent machine 
tool men, who are especially well fitted to deal with the 
several topics on which they will be heard. It is under- 
stood that one of the principal topics the convention will 
discuss is “ The Necessity for Modern Machine Tools to 
Meet the New Conditions that Have Arisen by Reason of 
the Advent of High Speed Steel.” 
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The Eight-Hour Bill and the Navy. 


Rear-Admiral Bowles Points Out Dangerous 
Tendencies. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5, 1904.—What is, per- 
haps, the most important item of evidence thus far de- 
veloped in opposition to the pending national eight-hour 
bill was brought to the attention of the House Committee 
on Labor during the past week. It is embodied in a let- 
ter prepared by Rear-Admiral Bowles, retired, who is 
now president of the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, 
but who for several years occupied the responsible post 
of Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair of the 
Navy Department. Admiral Bowles is strongly opposed 
to the projected legislation, and states his views with 
much force and directness. 


No Government Witnesses. 


It has been the subject of much comment that, al- 
though measures practically identical with the pending 
eight-hour bill have been the subject of extended hearings 
before the committees of both houses during the past five 
or six years, no authoritative statement with regard to 
the effect of the measure upon the business of the Gov- 
ernment, and especially upon the navy, has ever been pre- 
sented. Chairman McComas of the Senate committee, has 
repeatedly declared that the bill was directed almost sole- 
ly at the shipbuilders and armor-plate makers of the 
country, and would affect them only because of their con- 
tracts with the Navy Department. While Senator Mc- 
Comas’ statements have been very liberally discounted by 
those familiar with the bill and with the Senator’s atti- 
tude as a strong partisan of the measure, yet it has been 
freely conceded that the shipbuilders of the country 
would be the chief sufferers as the result of the passage 
of such a measure, and consequently that the Navy De- 
partment would be subjected to no little embarrassment 
owing to the greatly increased cost of war ships and ma- 
terials of all kinds, the reduction in the number of bid- 
ders, the delays in deliveries and the thousand and one 
other annoyances that would inevitably follow an at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to reach out into the 
States and regulate the hours of labor in private manu- 
facturing plants. 

Notwithstanding these facts, and in spite of the efforts 
that have been made from time to time by the opponents 
of the bill to induce prominent Government officials to 
appear before the committees of Congress against the bill, 
it has been found impracticable to secure the presentation 
of the desired testimony. Many officials have been dis- 
posed to regard the controversy over the bill as one be- 
tween the manufacturing interests of the country and the 
representatives of organized labor, in which the Govern- 
ment should occupy a position of neutrality. Others, 
doubtless, have been deterred through considerations of 
policy, and as a result the voluminous record of the two 
committees, which makes several bulky volumes, contains 
little or nothing of an authoritative character showing 
the probable effect upon the interests of the Government 
of a hard and fast eight-hour day in the establishments 
of Government contractors and subcontractors. 


Admiral Bowles? Letter. 


The fact has now come to light that Rear-Admiral 
Bowles, while acting as Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
did not share the view of his fellow officials that this bill 
should be allowed to take its course without regard to its 
effect upon the Navy Department. After the bill had been 
reported to the Senate by Senator McComas’ committee in 
February of last year Admiral Bowles addressed a strong 
protest against its enactment to a prominent Senator, and 
offered to present a detailed argument against the bill if 
it should be regarded as necessary. As the end of the 
session was then in sight, Admiral Bowles was not called 
upon to furnish any additional evidence, and his letter 
was not made public. Within the past week, however, 
Robert Hayden, of counsel for the iron and steel interests 
now opposing the bill, presented the letter to the House 
committee, and an extract is here published for the first 
time: 
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Objectionable Features. 

My objections to the bill are contained in the following 
points: 

1. The exceptions to its operation, as contained in lines 18 to 
23, are too vague. They will admit of a great variety of inter- 
pretations by executive officers of the Government, the manufac- 
turers concerned, and the labor organizations. These will in- 
volve the Government in delay, expense, and form a standing in- 
vitation to strikes and labor troubles. 

2. So far as the navy is concerned there are certain articles, 
er objects, which are clearly within the operation of the law. 
For instance, the hulls of vessels, propelling machinery, boilers. 
pumps, blowers and other special appurtenances of the machin- 
ery, windiasses, steering engines, boat cranes, motors, means of 
communication, armor, guns, ammunition, all special structural 
material or materials for armament which cannet usually be 
purchased in the open market, and which will include structural 
steel, nickel steel, forgings for crank shafts, propeller shafts, 
rudders, turret mechanism, and a long list of other details of 
similar character. The cost to the Government of all these arti- 
cles will be largely increased, probably from 15 to 30 per cent. 
of the present cost, and the time required for delivery in the 
same proportion. 

3. The competition for Government work by private parties 
will be largely diminished by the practical impossibility of simul- 
taneous manufacture of Government and commercial work. This 
reduction of general competition would inevitably result in a 
great loss of efficiency in naval vessels, which is now promoted 
by commercial rivalry and the wide range of inventive talent 
now at its disposal. 

4. The inevitable tendency would be to force the Government 
to build its own ships, to manufacture its armor, guns, steel, 
forgings, dynamos, engines and blowers in Government estab- 
lishments. 

5. The number of inspectors and clerical employees of the 
Government would be necessarily increased in order to execute 
this act. 

6. The indirect additional expense ultimately caused to the 
Government by this act it is impossible to estimate. 

7. The private shipyards in the United States capable of 
building ocean vessels would be crippled, if not destroyed, by 
this act. These shipyards and their technical staffs have been 
actually built up and educated by the building of the new navy 
in the last 20 years. Under the operation of this law they would 
be obliged either to adopt the eight-hour day, with the imprac- 
ticable and drastic provisions of this act, or to give up naval 
work; either of these alternatives means the practical destruc- 
tion of their business under the present circumstances. 


Same Bill Now Pending. 

It should be borne in mind that the bill discussed by 
Admiral Bowles is identical with the measure now pend- 
ing before both House and Senate committees. It had 
been amended by the Senate committee by the addition 
of a number of exemptions which Admiral Bowles char- 
acterizes as too vague and as admitting of a great va- 
riety of interpretations, involving delay and expense and 
forming a standing invitation to strikes and labor trou- 
bles. It would be difficult to condense into the same space 
a more comprehensive and forcible statement of the ob- 
jections to the pending bill than is contained in the Ad- 
miral’s letter, and its effect upon the Congressional com- 
mittees is already apparent. 

The hearings on the bill before the House committee 
have been closed, and an executive session will be held 
on the 7th inst., at which a vote will be taken upon a 
motion to refer the measure to the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor for an investigation as to the desirabil- 
ity of the proposed legislation, and especially as to its 
effect upon the interests of the Government. The Senate 
hearings, which were continued to-day, will probably be 
brought to a close by the end of the current week, after 
which the committee will vote upon motions to refer the 
measure to the Department of Commerce and Labor, to 
report it favorably or adversely, to postpone indefinitely, 
&ce. The outcome in the Senate committee is quite un- 
certain, but the opponents of the bill are confident that 
the House committee will send it to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor for an exhaustive inquiry. 

WwW. L. C. 
—_————»-o__- 


In view of the attention being given in the East to 
the possibility of handling pig iron warrants in a larger 
way than heretofore, and because the matter was of local 
interest as well, the firm of Howard M. Hooker & Co., 
Incorporated, dealers in pig iron and coke, Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, invited George H. Hull, president 
of the American Pig Iron Storage Warrant Company, to 
address a meeting which was held in the Union Club, 
Pittsburgh, on April 6. The meeting was fairly well at- 
tended, and the remarks of Mr. Hull were listened to with 
a good deal of interest. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Alabama Steel & Wire Company expect to have their 
steel plant at Gadsden in full operation within 60 days. It is 
practically completed, requiring only some finishing touches, 
such as connecting the pipes and regulating the machinery. The 
pew furnace at Gadsden which went into blast a few weeks since 
will supply basic iron for the steel plant, and the greater part 
if not all of the steel will be converted into rods, wire and nails 
at the company’s Ensley plant. Little if any pig iron will be 
offered for sale after the steel plant is in operation. 


The entire steel plant of the International Harvester Com- 
pany at South Chicago is now in full operation, with the excep- 
tion of one furnace. The plant was shut down December 16, 
throwing 1500 out of employment, and remained idle until 
March 21, when the blooming and Bessemer departments were 
started. For a month previous to the resumption of work many 
needed repairs and improvements were made in all departments 
ef the plant, and men are now at work remodeling the one fur- 
nace which is idle. 


The trade of the Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, with railway companies, marine boiler manufactur- 
ers and the Government of Japan is rapidly increasing. The 
company have recently received some good orders for double 
refined charcoa! iron hollow staybolt bars from Japan through 
their agents, Frazar & Co., and the China and Japan Trading 
Company. 

Graham Furnace, Graham, Va., was blown out March 14. 


Jefferson Furnace, Jefferson, Texas, which was blown out 
February 5 is expected to go in blast early in the summer. 


Sam Lanham Furnace, Rush, Texas, which was formerly 
known as Old Alcalde, and which was recently rebuilt, will be 
blown in April 10. The stack has a weekly capacity of 400 tons. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Portland Iron & Steel 
Company, Portland, Maine, Roland H. Boutwell was elected pres- 
ident, William S. McGowan secretary, and Roswell M. Boutwell 
treasurer. 


The Struthers Furnace Company, Cleveland, Ohio, expect to 
blow in their Anna Furnace the current week. 


The Northern Iron Company, Philadelphia, Pa., who have 
been cperating Cedar Point Furnace, at Port Henry, N. Y., for 
some time, have leased the furnace for five years. The furnace 
is to be remodeled and modernized, the principal changes being 
made at the stack, which will be partially rebuilt and enlarged 
to 17 x 70 feet. An entirely new set of fire brick stoves will be 
built and the capacity of the furnace increased to 175 tons per 
day. The work will require from five to six months. Pilling & 
Crane are the general agents. 


The Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., will 
within a month put into operation their new open hearth depart- 
ment, which has been in course of erection for more than a year. 
One furnace is now ready for operation. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at Du- 
quesne has been rebuilt and put in blast. This was the first 
of the four furnaces built at Duquesne and has been in almost 
steady operation since 1892, the year in which it was built. 
This furnace has broken &ll records for tonnage and has been 
practically rebuilt. It is expected to turn out a larger output 
than ever before. 


,The plant of the Wilkes Rolling Mill Company, Sharon. Pa.. 
which has been idle for some months, has again started up. The 
company turns out muck bars and sheets. 


General Machinery. 


The Concord Foundry Company and the Concord Machinery 
Company, Conccrd, N. H., have been merged into the Concord 
Foundry & Machine Company, who were recently incorporated 
with a capital stock of $60,000. 


The Patterscn Tool & Supply Company, Dayton, Ohio, are 
having a good demand for their new Miami Valley lathes, for 
which they have recently received an important order from a 
Dayton company. 


The East Broad Top Railroad Company, Orbizonia, Pa., R. 8. 
Seibert, generai manager, are in the market for a single head 
60-inch wheel lathe, second-hand, and a second-hand 2-ton steam 
hammer for their machine shops. 


Considerable machinery will be required by the Orange Iron 
Works, Orange, Texas, who have purchased a site in Alexandria, 
La., where they will erect a foundry and machine shop. Plans 
are not yet completed, and it is not yet known just what ma- 
chinery the company will have to purchase. 


The New England Stone Company, New Haven, Conn., are in 
‘the market for a 30 horse-power gas engine, crusher and rolls 
for crushing granite. The company have purchased property 
with a frontage of 26 feet on Grand avenue, 130 feet on Clay 
street and 480 feet on the railroad. On this property there is a 
two-story building, 100 x 150 feet, which they will overhaul and 
equip with new machinery for the manufacture of litholite and 
cast stone products. 
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rhe firm of Baugher, Kurtz & Co., Limited, York, Pa., foun- 
ders and machinists, which were composed of William Byster, 
John Strickler and George U. Weiser, have expired by limita- 
tion and will be dissolved by mutual consent. The business will 
be carried on the same as heretofore by William Eyster, John 
Strickler, George U. Weiser and Frank A. Eyster, who have en- 
tered into a limited partnership under the firm name of Byster, 
Weiser & Co., Limited. 

Application has been made for a receiver for the Defiance 


Tool Company, Defiance, Ohio. The company have a capital 
stock of $40,000. 


The offices and distributing rooms of the W. Parke Cummings 
Central Machine Works have been moved into larger quarters at 


Lancaster, Pa. The machine works will remain where they are 
now. 


The Pennsylvania Forge Company, Philadelphia, Pa., ha e 
been chartered with a capital of $15,000. Chas. H. Betts of 
Philadelphia is a director. 

The recently incorporated White Engineering Company, 
Marion, Ohio, have installed a small plant for the manufacture 
of valve gears air saws and lime and sediment extractors. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The J. Thompson & Sons Mfg. Company, Beloit, Wis., have 
not yet prepared plans for rebuilding their gas engine shop, 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Candee Rubber Company, New Haven, Conn., are to in- 
stall two Westinghouse tandem compound engines to replace old 
engines. 

J. H. Paine & Sons, manufacturers of marine engines, are 
operating their new plant at Noank, Conn. 


. The Wm. Alien & Sons Company, Worcester, Mass., manufac- 
turers of power boilers and heaters, have gone into the hands of 
receivers. Fred. W. Blackmer and Henry F. Harris of Worces- 
ter have been appointed receivers by the Superior Court, with 
authority to complete existing contracts and to wind up the af- 
fairs of the company. The company owe about $40,000. The 
amount of the assets has not yet been determined. The Allen 
Boiler Works are one of the oldest concerns in their line in New 
England. 

The Apple River Power Company, New Richmond, Wis., are 
in the market for water turbine and electrical equipment for a 
power station. 


The Snoqualmie Falls & White River Power Company, Seat- 
tle, Wash., with $3,000,000, have acquired the property and busi- 
ness of the Snoqualmie Falls Power Company, White River 
Power Company, Seattle Cataract Company and Tacoma Cata- 
ract Company. The new company will complete the development 
of the water power of White River along the plans already out- 
lined and noted in these columns about a year ago. About 
60,000 horse-power will be developed, but the initial installation 
will be for 10,000 horse-power, which will be increased from 
time to time. The plant, it is said, will be the largest west of 
Niagara. The company have applications for about all of their 
product. 

Foundries. 


M. B. Blair, formerly manager of the Parkersburg Casting 
Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., will engage in the foundry busi- 
ness for himself at New Martinsville, W. Va. 

The York Foundry & Machine Company, York, Pa., have been 
chartered with a capital of $50,000. Israel Laucks of York, Pa., 
is a director. 

The S. Obermayer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, have recently 
received several orders for complete equipment for new foun- 
dries, including Rockmart Stove & Foundry Company, Rockmart, 
Ga., and Strow-Morris Foundry & Machine Company, Charleston, 
W. Va. 

The Union Stee) Casting Company, Pittsburgh, have bought 
a large piece of ground adjacent to their works, which will be 
used in the future for making additions to their plant. 


Fires. 


The factory of the Derby Silver Plate Cutlery Company, 
Shelton, Conn., was destroyed by fire March 30, loss $60,000. 
The machinery is a total loss. It is understood that the factory 
will be rebuilt immediately. 

The plant of the Oil Seed Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
destroyed by fire April 4. The loss is placed at $75,000. 

A recent fire did $4000 damage to the foundry of Philo B. 
Clark, Rumford Falls, Maine. 

The plant of the Brewster Coeoa Mfg. Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., was destroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed at 
$50,000. 

An air tank exploded in the machine shop of the Erie Rail- 
road, Meadville, Pa., April 2, partially wrecking the building. 


Hardware. 


A. C. Williams, Ravenna, Ohio, has purchased the hardware 
specialty manufacturing business of the Sheehan Mfg. Company, 
Salem, Ohio, including all machinery, patterns, patents and good 
will, and is dismantling the factory at Salem and moving the 
business to Ravenna. Mr. Williams has just let a contract for 
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a 100-foot addition to the finishing department of his plant. A 
record in the manufacture of hardware specialties is claimed by 
Mr. Williams in that his factory, employing 200 men, has been 
operated to its complete capacity every day excepting holidays 
and Sundays for nine years. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., are to erect a 
large addition to their plant the coming season. The building 
will be of brick, 50 x 160 feet on the ground and six stories in 
hight. It will be on Commercial street, and the new spur track 
from the New York, New Haven & Hartford line will pass on one 
side of the building. The purpose of the building is for ship- 
ping and storage room as well as for manufacturing. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Railroad Track Equipment Company, Pittsburgh, have 
applied for a charter, the incorporators being George L. Hall, 
William M. Hall, Jr., John W. Garland and W. C. Magee. They pro- 
pose to build a plant at West Pittsburgh, near New Castle, Pa., 
for the manufacture of insulated railroad track joints and other 
forms of railroad equipment under patents held by George L. 
Hall. 


The Youngstown Bronze Company, Youngstown, Ohio, have 
increased their capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. They 
intend to make some large additions to their plants, plans for 
which are now under way. 


The American Corundum Company, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
begun the crushing of corundum at their new plant. The com- 
pany are incorporated under the laws of New York with a paid 
in capita) of $25,000. ‘The officers are: President, A. B. 
Townshend of New York; vice-president, George F. Hardy of 
Bridgeport, and treasurer, B. C. Lyon of Bridgeport. Mr. Hardy, 
who is the manager, has had 25 years of experience in the abra- 
sive business. Mr. Lyon will look after the office end of the 
business. Mr. Townshend will not be active in the business ‘at 
present. The company control valuable corundum deposits in 
Brazil, and their business will be confined entirely to crushing 
the ore and preparing it for the manufacturers of abrasive 
wheels. ‘Their mill is equipped with the most modern appliances 
for crushing corundum. 


The Pressed Steel Tank Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 


The General Metal Company, 140 North Front street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., recently incorporated, have installed a plant for 
the preparation of zinc and copper plates for photoengravers 
and etchers. T. Lewis Thomas is president, and Edgar J. Ul- 
man vice-president. 


The Bison Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 for the manufacture of 
motor vehicles. Directors, Frank I. Alliger, Frederick Wende 
and Wm. A. Lutz. 


The Parlin & Orendorff Company, Canton, IIl., manufactur- 
ers of agricultural implements, are planning to greatly increase 
their capacity both by the erection of new buildings and the in- 
stallation of additional machinery. To their plant, which now 
covers 17 acres and employs from 1200 to 1400 men, they will 
erect four large additions of steel construction. Some of these 
buildings are to replace the smaller and older buildings which 
they have outgrown. The power equipment for operating the 
enlarged plant has been secured. The company have purchased 
and will soon install a 500 horse-power compound engine and a 
500 horse-power Westinghouse generator. A new battery of 
boilers was added during the winter, giving a total of 1800 
horse-power boiler capacity, and the new electrical unit will give, 
with the engines already in operation, about 1600 horse-power 
engine capacity. Through their branch houses at St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Texas, and Minneapolis, Minn., the 
company also do a general jobbing business in wagons, vehicles, 
corn shellers, traction engines, threshers, cream separators, &c. 


The Watson Ordnance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
chartered with a capital of $5000. The directors are C. P. Wat- 
son, H. A. Jackson and C. W. Smith of Pittsburgh. 





Trade Publications. 


Grinding Machines.—The Diamond Machine Company, 
Providence, R. I., have issued a 94-page catalogue on their 
universal and plain disk grinding machines, which line they 
recently acquired from the George Gorton Machine Company of 
Racine, Wis. The pamphlet contains a very interesting de- 
scription of this form of grinding machine and is copiously 
illustrated with half-tone line drawings. 

Transmission Machinery.—-.A catalogue replete with in- 
formation for users of power transmission machinery has just 
been issued by the Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Aurora, 
Ill. It is designated as general catalogue No. 7, is 6 x 9 inches 
in size. and is bound in flexible: covers. It has 208 pages and 
about 1000 illustrations, most of which are excellent half- 
tones, and innumerable tables of daily usefulness. The half- 
tone illustrations are supplemented by line drawings of sec- 
tions of the same appliances giving dimensions. The appa- 
ratus described embraces pulleys, couplings, boxes, hangers, 
brackets, tension carriages, rope drives, belt conveyors, pedestal 
carriers, mounted carriers, return, concentrating and guide roll- 
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ers, trippers, sprocket chains conveyor chains of every descrip- 
tion, conveyor flights and various other devices. belonging in the 
classes indicated. 

Machine Tools.—A 750-page catalogue of machine tools 
has recently been published by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
136 Liberty street, New York City. The pages are about 9 x 12 
inches in size, profusely illustrated with large, clear half-tones, 
and the typographical work is unusually attractive. The cata- 
logue opens with views of the various works of the company 
and reproductions of diplomas awarded the various constituent 
companies. The catalogue proper is divided into the following 
divisions: Railway machinery, including a complete line of 
driving wheel, car wheel and axle lathes, cutting off and cen- 
tering machines, quartering machines, car wheel borers and 
hydrostatic presses; lathes in all sizes, from a bench lathe to 
125-inch crank shaft lathe, and special lathes, including pulley 
and turret lathes, and automatic screw machines; planing ma- 
chines covering a large variety of heavy planers and illustrating 
various methods of electric driving; slotting machines ; milling 
machines, with illustrations of work done on the Pratt & Whitney 
thread milling machine; drilling machines, including vertical, 
radial and multiple drills; horizontal boring machines, in 
which the work remains stationary; boring and turning mills, 
including two very large ones; miscellaneous machine tools; 
boiler, bridge and shop machinery, including plate planers, 
bending rolls, punch and shearing machines, hydraulic presses, 
steam and hydraulic riveters; steam hammers, electric traveling 
cranes and small tools. Particular care has been taken in the 
arrangement of the catalogue to put the machines in logical 
order, to avoid unnecessary use of table of contents or the in- 
dex, though both of the latter are very complete. Dimensions 
are given throughout in both English and metric measure. 

Ore Concentration.—The Van Meter continuous system 
of concentration and separation of minerals by means of alumi- 
nated hydro-carbon concentrating oil, is described in a catalogue 
from the manufacturers, W. P. Fuller & Co., 19 Front street, 
San Francisco, Cal. The booklet is an instructive exposition 
of the process and contains reprints from the various engineer- 
ing and mining papers which have commented upon it. 

Pumping Machinery.—Steam and power pumping ma- 
chinery is described in catalogue 48, edition C, from Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 133 Liberty street, New York City. The catalogue 
opens with a bit of instructive matter, including directions for 
setting up and running pumps, and an explanation of the construc- 
tion and action of the Fairbanks-Morse duplex pumps. The line 
illustrated in the pages which follow includes boiler feed, out- 
side center packed, plunger and ring pattern pumps, low service 
or tank pumps, low steam pressure, vertical, automatic re- 
ceiver, fire and compound pumps, pumping engines, plunger, 
hydraulic pressure and mine pumps, vacuum and condenser 
pumps, well pumps and power pumps. Diagrams of the various 
parts are referred to by name and number, and more useful in- 
formation in the way of tables, &c., concludes the book. 

Planers.—A new catalogue from the G. A. Gray Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is on the subject of planers and covers two 
distinct types which this concern manufacture, spur geared and 
spiral geared planers. The first are made in sizes 22 x 22 inch 
to 84 x 56 inch, and the second in 30 x 30 inch to 96 x 72 inch. 
They are furnished with any length of bed, single or double 
heads on the rails and side heads on either one or both housings. 
Electric motor drive may be applied to the spur geared planers 
by direct connection, silent chain, geared or belted drive, and on 
the spiral geared planers by self-contained or belted drive. Ll- 
lustrations and descriptions are given for a number of standard 
sizes, showing each form in which a radical change appears. A 
description of widened planers is also given, with a table of the 
amount of widening which may be applied to the several sizes 
of the two types. Illustrations are given of a special switch 
and frog planer and independent housings tor use in connection 
with planers. 

Blowers and Engines.—Catalogues Nos. 31 and 40 are 
being distributed by Wm. Bayley & Sons Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The first is devoted to a description of steel plate exhaust 
fans, planing mill and cotton exhausters, blowers, heaters, dry 
kilns, engines, ventilating apparatus, mechanical draft, and dry- 
ing apparatus and appliances. It is illustrated with half-tones 
and outline drawings giving dimensions, and also contains a 
number of valuable tables. Catalogue No. 40 illustrates a line 
of generating sets consisting of vertical engines direct connected 
to generators of several different makes. ‘ 

Conveying Machinery.—Booklet No. 6 has just’ been 
issued by the Borden & Selleck Company, Chicago, Ill. It de- 
scribes conveying machinery and illustrates many interesting 
installations. The descriptive matter covers a wide range of 
conveyors for a variety of purposes, among them a motor driven 
continuons and single strand vertical conveyor for packages, a 
combined horizontal conveyor for freight, reversible trucking 
conveyor for warehouse and freight depots and docks, railway 
coaling stations coal and ash conveyors and Harrison conveyors. 
Space is also given to the Bray Patent disk roller screen, the 
Howe gasoline engines and the Morse silent high speed rocker 
joint chain. Working details of plants are given which will be 
of interest to engineers. 

Pneumatic Hoists.—<A catalogue from the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill., describes a 
complete line of pneumatic motor hoists, cylinder hoists, trol- 
leys, winding drums, foundry elevators, car jacks, jib cranes, 
&c., made by that company. The catalogue is well illustrated 
and contains a deal of matter that will be of value to those en- 
gaged 4n the installation of apparatus of the character which it 
describes. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 








The most interesting news of the week was the quar- 
terly statement of the United States Steel Corporation 
issued on Tuesday, for which the trade had been looking 
with considerable anxiety. Conflicting reports have been 
in circulation relative to the earnings for the quarter, and 
some of these reports named such low figures that if they 
had proved to be correct the effect upon market sentiment 
would have been decidedly chilling. The announcement 
that the net earnings amounted to $13,208,886 was much 
better than had been expected, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the declaration of the regular dividend causes 
a deficit of $1,857,120 for the quarter, the effect cannot 
be other than encouraging. It is shown that the monthly 
earnings of March were more than double those of Janu- 
ary, and each month may be expected to show still better 
results during the coming quarter. Another very satis- 
factory portion of the statement related to the unfilled 
orders on hand. These figures showed 4,136,961 tons on 
March 31, as compared with 3,215,123 tons on December 
31, authoritatively confirming the reports relative to the 
general improvement in trade in progress since the dull 
times of December and January. 

A fair condition of trade appears to be assured for a 
reasonable distance in the future. Pig Iron is firm de- 
spite the additions steadily being made to producing ca- 
pacity. Philadelphia reports large orders for Structural 
Shapes, of which nearly 100,000 tons are said to have 
gone to the Steel Corporation. This is a line in which 
business has been lagging. The Bar trade is exception- 
ally strong. Western consumers have delayed specifying 
on their contracts too long, and many now want deliveries 
at the same time. Mills are, therefore, crowded with old 
work, while fresh contracts are coming in. 

A number of important trade meetings are scheduled 
in this city about this time. The Steel Billet manufac- 
turers are in session as we go to press. The Structural 
Shape and Plate associations will meet on Thursday. The 
Lake Superior Iron Ore interests will hold another con- 
ference on Tuesday of next week. It is not expected that 
any change will be made in prices of Billets, Structural 
Shapes or Plates, and the belief is growing that the Ore 
interests will be able to get together, possibly making a 
slight reduction. 

An interesting situation, with possibilities of trouble 
in it, is presented by the recent vote of the union Sheet 
and Tin Plate mill men, which was overwhelmingly 
against accepting the 20 per cent. reduction in wages. 
The outcome will not be definitely known until the lat- 
ter part of the week, after conferences are held between 
manufacturers and representatives of the Amalgamated 
Association. It looks at present as though the officers of 
the association may be able to prevail upon the men to 
accept the reduction. 

LaTeR.—The Billet Association bas reaffirmed the 
prices of Steel Billets and Sheet Bars. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Apr.6, Mar.30, Mar. 9, Apr. 8, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

I oss econ ween $15.00 $15.00 $14.75 $21.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CN a KG Se avideccvaamene 12.50 12.50 12.00 20.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.00 14.00 13.25 22.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 14.25 14.35 13.85 21.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.25 13.25 13.25 20.50 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 15.25 15.25 15.00 25.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Steel Billets,, Pittsburgh...... . 23.00 23.00 23.00 30.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 25.50 25.00 24.25 28.50 
Steel Biilets, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 31.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 31.00 31.00 31.00 37.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mil] 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 11.50 11.50 11.50 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 15.00 15.00 14.00 21.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 16.50 16.50 16.50 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 18.50 18.50 15.00 25.00 
Q. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 15.00 14.50 14.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 13.50 13.50 13.00 24.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap. Pittsburgh.. 14.00 14.00 14.00 21.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 11.50 11.50 11.50 18.25 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.48% 1.48% 1.43% 1.93% 


Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.40 1.40 1.34% 1.85 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.......... 1.49% 1.49% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.85 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
ee 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Beonms, PICtehurge. ... ccc cccces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Amat, TORS WER sé oo ce cc's cues 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.75 
Anmaied, PIGUET ERi. 2c cccccsces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. S45 sawn 1.45 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.52% .... 1.50 2.05 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.15 2.15 2.20 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.50 2.50 2.55 2.60 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. ... 1.75 1.75 1.70 2.15 
METALS: 
Copper, New York..... ~...-- 13.121%412.75 12.50 14.50 
Getter, Bt, LORI... vcccces . 5.00 4.95 4.80 5.40 
RE, ee BOb as dcccsarsens 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.65 
Sel GE Pete oexe viecneks 4.42% 4.421% 4.4714 4.57% 
De Pe views ce sesiceeas 28.35 28.35 28.00 29.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.25 7.25 7.00 7.00 
Weeene, WOW BOM ss ca ce ceeds 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.99 

_— o> 
Chicago. 


FISHER BurILpING, April 6, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

We might almost change the date on last week’s report 
and let it go as representing the condition of the market this 
week and the prevailing prices. It has been a quiet week in 
all lines, with just enough demand to maintain prices, and 
not enough to lead to any upward movement. Pig Iron is 
still being held very generally at last week’s prices. All the 
leading Southern producers are consistently naming prices 
based on $10, Birmingham, for No. 2, but that there are 
minor factors in the market who are shading prices about 
25c. per ton is pretty generally conceded. With furnaces 
selling more than they are producing and with stock piles 
gradually growing less, there is no likelihood of a general re- 
duction in prices, and it is quite likely that whatever dis- 
turbing factors may be present in the market now will be 
eliminated shortly. Northern Iron is still being held at $14 
at the furnace by one large producer, and $14 to $14.50, 
Chicago, by another. The week under review is marked by 
no large transactions, and buyers are disposed to hold off as 
long as possible, in the hope that the tide may turn in the 
other direction. There is a fair movement in Forging and 
Axle Billets at pool prices. Rails are extremely quiet, with 
some fair sized orders in Track Supplies, the tendency of 
many roads .eing to tide over the purchases of new Rails 
by equipping old ones with new fastenings. Light Rails are 
a little strong in tone for the ordinary car lot buyer, though 
any factor in the market for large tonnages can secure Raiis 
at less than the cost of Billets. There has been but little 
business in Structurals. Plates are e tremely quiet. Sheets 
are stronger in tone, with certain disturbing factors brought 
into line. Heavy business is being done in Bars; not so 
much new business as liberal specifications on the part of 
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implement manufacturers, wagon manufacturers aad, to some 
extent, from car builders. The same may be said about 
Agricultural Steel. The Pipe business is heavy, with mills 
confronted by an alarming scarcity in Skelp and great diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient cars to move their products. Boiler 
Tubes share the stagnation of Plates. Old Materials are 
weak, with a decided downward tendency. Coke is com- 
paratively strong, at $2.25 to $2.50 at the ovens for strictly 
72-hour Connellsville grades. 


Pig Iron.—The prices and conditions of last week pre- 
vail without exception. Southern Iron is being held by all 
the leading producers at $10, Birmingham, for No. 2, and 
there is not likely to be a reduction in prices as long as the 
furnaces are shipping more than they are making. Some 
Iron is being offered in the Chicago market at about 25c. 
less than this price from furnaces that have a freight ad- 
vance amounting to the difference. The bargain freight rate 
north of the Ohio River of $1.25, reduced from $1.60, which 
went into force March 19, is now history, and the old $1.60 
price is restored. However, there has been an extension of 
time, which will give shippers the benefit of delays in trans- 
ferring freight south of the Ohio River, due to the floods. 
In adjudicating freight rates the shipper will be allowed an 
extension of ten days to cover delays of this character, and 
still be given the $1.25 rate north of the river. Northern 
Irons are being held firmly at $14 to $14.50, Chicago, one 
producer making a flat price of $14 at the furnace, and the 
largest competing interest naming $14 to $14.50, Chicago, as 
their range of prices. These two prices are practically the 
same, as the cost of delivering from furnaces to consumers’ 
tracks in Chicago will vary from 25c. to 50c. It is reported 
here that stocks of Charcoal Iron are being reduced in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Lake Superior producers, but that 
this was done by some of the Charcoal Iron producers at a 
great sacrifice of profit. Prices prevailing in this market 
are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $15.25 to $15.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 14.50 to” 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 13.50 to 14.00 
lL,” OS ree 14.75 to 15.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 15.30 to 15.80 


Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 14.8 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 14.85to 15.85 


SO, Bans ow acacacecens to 14.35 
ES SS SS ree coos OO Lee 
TD MU DOO, Mecccccesccrececs ere te! 
Ee Oe OSS ee cove OO Be 
Seuthern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ -»-- to 18.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ coc OO Se 
Southern Gray Forge................ scvew OO Je 
eee <sc0 oe ae 
UO er 14.00 to 14.50 
COMMENTS TOOMUOTROP. . oo ccc ccc cecs 15.80 to 16.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 16.80 to 18.30 
I Es ns a aKa dad nes oe.eees ds -»-- to 13.85 
AEs che Wie dnd kc eae wanes 14.60 to 14.85 


Billets.—There seems to be a lively war on between a 
new forging company, whose plant has just been completed 
at Indiana Harbor, and old concerns. The latter claim 
that the newcomers are disturbing the market by quoting 
unnecessarily low prices. The fact of the matter is that the 
Forging business is extremely dull. This is due largely to 
the stagnation in construction work in railroad and marine 
interests. It is reflected in a light demand for Forging Bil 
lets in large tonnages. In other words, firms that ordinarily 
contracted for thousands of tons now buy piecemeal in much 
less quantities. The jobbing Forge shops, on the other hand, 
are fairly active, and Skein and Axle makers seem to be ex- 
tremely busy, leading to a heavy demand for such Billets as 
they employ. Association prices rule—namely, $24 for Forg- 
ing Billets, 4 x 4 and larger, with $1 extra for Axle Billets 
and Billets smaller than 4 x 4. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—There seems to be almost 
nothing doing in Standard Section Rails, and only a fair 
business in Light Rails, 36 Ibs. to the yard and lighter. 
Standard Section Rails continue to be sold at the pool price 
of $28 per ton for 500-ton lots and greater, and $30 per ton 
in single car lots, while Light Rails have strengthened some- 
what and are now being sold at from $25 to $27 per ton at 
Chicago. A large inquiry for Light Rails would develop 
prices very much lower than these, however. Track Sup- 
plies are a little more active than Rails, as many roads are 
adopting the expedient of patching up their trackage rather 
than replacing it. Angle Bars are still quoted 1.40c. to 
1.50c., Spikes at 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, while Track Bolts have 
been reduced to 2.30c. to 2.35c., base, with Square Nuts, and 
10c. to 15c. extra for Hexagon Nuts. 


Structural Materials.—This has been a quiet week, with 
nothing doing in large tonnages and only a fair volume in 
the aggregate of small orders. Prices from mill are un- 
changed, as follows: I-Beams and Channels up to and in- 
cluding 15 inches and Angles 3 inches on one leg and larger, 
1.7644c., Chicago; Tees, $1 per ton extra. Store prices on 
Structurals as advanced are as follows: Angles, Beams, 
Channels and Zees, base sizes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Tees, 2.05c. 
to 2.15c., either random lengths or cut to Iengths 5 feet and 
over. 

Plates.—Plates are extremely weak in demand, owing to 
the fact that Steel car builders, the largest users, are idle: 
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shipyards, who rank next, are in a state of stagnation, and 
boiler shops, who would rank third in the tonnage of Plates, 
are averaging only about half their ordinary output. We quote, 
carload lots, from mill, f.o.b. Chicago: Tank Steel, 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.76%4c. ; Flange Steel, 1.86%4c.; Marine, 1.96%. ; 
Universal Mill Plate, 1.76%4c. to 1.81%4c.; 3-16 inch Tank, 
1.86\4c.; Nos. 7 and 8, 1.9114c.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; No. 10, 
1.91i%4c. to 1.96%; No. 11, 1.96%4c. to 2.01%c.; No. 12, 
2.0114c. to 2.06%c. From store Plates are selling at 2c. for 
Tank quality, %4-inch and heavier; 2.10c. for 3-16; 2.15c. 
for No. 8; 2.20c. for No. 10, with 25c. per 100 Ibs. for 
Flange quality. 


Sheets.—It has transpired that some very vigorous price 
cutting was done last week by certain independent interests, 
that for reasons best known to themselves made prices $3 and 
$4 per ton lower than the association figures on heavier 
gauges of Sheets, and $2 and $3 lower on light gauges. In- 
fluence has been brought to bear on these disturbing factors, 
with the result that the market is considerably stronger this 
week. The following are the association prices, which may 
be taken as representing the average car lot quotation, though 
inquiries for tonnages of any moment will develop prices 
from $1 to $2 per ton lower: Nos. 9 and 10, 2.01%c.; 
Nos. 11 and 12, 2.06%c.; Nos. 138 and 14, 2.11%4c.; 
Nos. 15 to 17, 2.16%c.; Nos. 18 to 21, 2.21%c.; Nos. 
22 to 24, 2.26%c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.31%c.; No. 27, 
2.36l%c.; No. 28, 2.46U4c.; No. 29, 2.5644c.; No. 30, 2.7144. 
Prices from store remain unchanged, notwithstanding the 
higher mill prices, and are quoted as follows: Nos. 8 and 10, 
2.15¢c. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.80c. to 
2.85c.; No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.45¢c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50c. to 
2.55c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.55c. to 2.60c.; No. 26, 2.65c. to 
2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 2.85c. ; 
No. 29, 2.95c. to 3c.; No. 30, 3.10c. to 3.15c. Galvanized 
Sheets share in the strength of Black Sheets, and there is 
less cutting below the prices quoted by the leading producer 
than there has been. The prices of the leading producer 
average about 80 and 3 discount from list, in car lots, at 
Pittsburgh. Store prices on Galvanized Sheets remain un- 
changed at 75 and 7% to 75 and 10 per cent. discount. 


Bars.—Implement manufacturers and other large Bar 
users are now coming to a realization of the fact that they 
delayed specifying on contracts too late. The condition that 
the mills warned them of is now present. Buyers all want 
their Bars at the same time. The result is that mills are 
besieged with letters pleading for quick shipment of Bars 
that were ordered only recently, and, though doing their 
best, they are not able to meet the demand. Not a very 
great tonnage of new business is being placed at the 1.35c. 
price, although a sufficient number of orders is being booked 
to satisfy the mills that the trade understands that that is 
the price, and not a fraction less. Iron Bars are fairly firm at 
1.50c., Chicago, in car lots, though here and there one hears 
of large transactions at slightly below this figure. Steel 
Bars are held absolutely on the basis of 1.35c., Pittsburgh, 
or 1.51%4c., base, half extras, Chicago, in car lots, with 5c. 
extra for less than car lots and the usual quantity extras. 
Iron Bars are held quite firmly at 1.50c. in car lots and 1.55c. 
in less than car lots, Chicago. Hoop prices are not at all con- 
sistent with Band prices. For instance, a No. 14 Hoop is 
now sold at 1.50c., Pittsburgh, and a No. 12 Band, quite a 
good deal heavier, is held absolutely at 1.65c., Pittsburgh; 
and, again, a 114 x 3-16 Bar or Band is held at 1.55c., Pitts- 
burgh, while a 1% x No. 14 Hoop is sold at 1.50c. The 
prices just named are arrived at by adding net extras to the 
base price. It- is argued from these inconsistencies that 
Hoops must be advanced in price Store prices on Bars 
are as follows: Iron Bars, 1.75c., base, full extras; Steel 
Bars, 1.70c. to 1.80c., base, half extras; Hoops, 2.10c. rates, 
full extras. 


Merchant Steel.—What we said about Bars applies 
equally to Merchant Steel. Implement manufacturers are 
finding difficulty in securing shipment of their specifications 
as early as they would wish, and some are seriously crip- 
pled by the fact that mills inundated with a flood of speci- 
fications are unable to make shipments of the special sec- 
tions required with the same degree of promptness that they 
would have shipped 30 days ago. Quotations are as follows, 
in car lots, Chicago: Open Hearth Spring Steel to the gen- 
eral trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 
1.76%4c. to 1.81%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.71%4c. to 
1.76l4c.; Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.5614c. to 1.6114c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
concave and convex, 1.6614c. to 1.7144c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.25c. 
to 2.35¢c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.06%4c. to 2.11%c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; Special Too] Steel, 13c. up; Shafting 
at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less than car 
lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—Pipe mills are all busy, though they 
are experiencing difficulty in securing Skelp. The shortage 
of Skelp is due to a variety of causes, chief of which is 
the congestion of the Skelp mills, owing to extraordinarily 
heavy business. Matters are made worse by recent floods 
and by the abominable service given by the carrying roads. 
Discoufits are as follows in car lots from mill, f.o.o. Chi- 
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-——Steel Pipe ——, —Guar. Wr’ght Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


1% to % imch........ 66.35 56.35 64.35 54.35 
eee 69.35 59.35 67.35 57.35 
% to 6 inches...... 73.35 63.35 71.35 61.35 


7 to 12 inches......69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 
Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—Business is still very dull, though prices 
are not being cut to any alarming extent. Ruling discounts 
are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
5 ee. Bak Nas 6628 oie ssa 43.35 40.80 53.35 
1% to 2% inches............ 55.85 38.35 40.35 
Se PE hatte e ew seeds soc LO 43.35 40.35 
ee ee 64.35 50.85 is to 4 in. 


™ ” 
S 40:35 Weck cv vs ccc ecu ORE 38.35 sare 
Store discounts on Boiler Tubes remain nominally at ead as 
follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron, steel. 
Ow 8” EA eee 40 35 87% 
2% £0 ZHe MEMES... ccc cccccee 50 82% 35 
oy ot x= ee 60 45 45 


6 inches and larger......... 50 32% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—This market is very strong, and the 
tendency of prices is upward. A number of contracts are 
still being figured on in the Southwest, particularly three 
for Oklahoma Territory, aggregating about 2500 tons. 
Prices are still held at the following figures: 4-inch Water 
Pipe, $26; 6 to 12 inch, $25: larger than 12-inch, $24, 
with $1 per ton extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—This is a weak market for Old Ma- 
tarials, with the supply greatly in excess of the demand and 
a decided downward tendency in prices. This tendency, 
however, has not crystallized sufficiently to warrant us in 
naming new prices on any except Old Car Wheels, Iron and 
Steel Axle Turnings, Heavy Cast Scrap and Stove Plate and 
Light Cast Scrap, all of which we reduce 50c. per ton. The 
following lists, among others, are now being offered by West- 
ern roads: Wisconsin Central, about 200 tons; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, about 1500 tons: Rock Island, about 
800 tons; the ’Frisco, about 800 tons. We quote as fol- 
lows, per gross ton, Chicago: 


Se Mixtec Wi cb cma < se vets $16.50 to $17.00 
Old Steel Rails. 4 feet and over....... 13.00to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

NINN i Se SPO ees ee oa Gigne ate 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Nails, for side tracks.. 18.00 to 20.00 
ee cine pawn ame nma 14.00 to 14.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 11.50 to 12.00 
I Ha BS GMS edie we cie¥c tia ceees 9.50 to 10.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Bb. Serre rere $13.50 to $14.00 
oe Be Se eee 17.00 to 17.25 
ee. Ge AED ake so ea ehs WSS Cee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
NO. 1 Bativoad Wreugitt.<.cccsccvess 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 11.50 to 11.75 
NN Maca Gide Wkw do's 66 ns. s weaned 13.50 to 14.00 
i 2 PN Ns a dies cediewaseasoes 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 8.50to 9.00 
PO ee OOS kc wvevaceccceete 8.25to 8.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 8.25to 8.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.25to 7.50 
i i ed wi 54s cp Raabe 4eé sane 4.75to 5.00 
Mixed one. Betas ke elgiaib etn cae es 4.75to 5.00 
RE ES Hicks ince oan MR aa Meee 7.50to 7.75 
ce ee a ae 7.00to 7.25 
No. 1 Boilers. cut in Sheets and Rings. 9.00to 9.50 
es re ree 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and E. ight Cast Scrap..... 9.00to 9.50 
EE SEs 5 3 0 6 a ae Mewaene oe 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 9.50 to 10.00 


Metals.—Copper has remained steady at 13c. for Cast- 
ing and about 4c. more for Lake, in car lots. Pig Tin is 
unchanged at 29%%4c., with spot sales at about 29%c. Pig 
Lead is firm at 4.45c. in 50-ton lots, 4.55c. in car lots, 
4.85c. in ton lots or less. Spelter is slightly stronger, now 
being quoted at 5c. Sheet Zine remains at 5.75c. per Ib. 
in car lots of 600-lb. casks and 5.95c. to 6c. for less than 
car lots. Old Metals are unchanged, as follows: Copper 
Wire and Heavy, 115c.; Copper Bottoms, 105<c.: Copper 
Clips, 10%c.; Red Brass, 10%4c.: Red Brass Borings, 87éc. ; 
Yellow Brass, Heavy, 8%4c.: Yellow Brass Borings, 614c.; 
Light Brass, 6c.; Heavy Lead, 4.25c.: Tea Lead 4.10c.; 
Zinc, 35¢c.; Block Tin Pipe, 24c.; Pewter, No. 1, 19¢. 


Coke.—It appears that there is a little relief in the 
strained car situation, and railroads are beginning to catch 
up with the accumulation of undelivered Coke freight. 
Prices on Coke remain as before, $2.25 to $2.50, Connells- 
ville region, for strictly 72-hour Foundry Coke. More busi- 
ness is being done at $2.25 than at a higher figure, though 
there is a considerable volume of choice grades moving at 
$2.35 and some special grades as high as $2.50. To get the 
Chicago price add $2.65 per ton for freight to the figures 
just given. 





While it is not our custom to print lists of tenants of of- 
fice buildings, so many firms prominent in the Iron and Steel 
trade have removed from the Rookery, the Monadnock, the 
Marquette, the Fisher and others to the new Railway Ex- 
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change Building in Chicago that it may be a matter of con- 
venience to our readers to consult the list which follows, the 
addresses after most of the names indicating the building 
from which the firms are removing: 

Chas. G. Gates, Rookery. 

National Malleable Castings Company. 

Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company. 

Kennicott Water Softener Company, 77 E. Jackson Boule- 
vard. 

Rodger Ballast Car Company, 281 Dearborn street. 

Erie Railroad Company, 138 E. Jackson Boulevard. 

Chicago & Alton Railway Company, Grand Central Depot. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company, 77 E. 
Jackson boulevard. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, Old 
Colony Building. 

Lehigh Valley Railway Company. 

Henry E. Weaver Coal & Coke Company. 

Standard Forgings Company. 

U. S. Engineering & Contracting Company. 

Chicago Car Heating Company, Monadnock Block. 

Hoover & Mason, Old Colony Building. 

Thompson-Starrett Company, Tribune Building. 

Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company, Monadnock Block. 

F. M. Pease Car Company, Monadnock Block. 

Copper Cliff Mining Company, 79 Dearborn street. 

Otis Elevator Company, 159 La Salle street. 

United Supply & Mfg. Company, Fisher Building. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Rookery. 

Sullivan Machinery Company, 135 Adams street. 

American Car & Foundry Company, 281 Dearborn street. 

Sherwin-Williams Company. 

Joseph Joseph & Bros. Company, 77 E. Jackson boulevard. 

Municipal Engineering & Contracting Company, 315 
Dearborn street. 

James T. Gardner, Great Northern Building. 

Julian L. Yale & Co., Monadnock Block. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Monadnock Block. 

Inland Coal & Coke Company, Tribune Building. 

Ward Railway Supply Company. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company, 59 Clark street. 

U. S. Metal Mfg. Company. 

American Locomotive Equipment Company. 

Sargent & Lundy, 46 Van Buren street. 

Arnold Electric Power Station Company, Marquette 
Building. 

United States Mica Mining & Milling Company, Fort 
Dearborn Building. 

Chicago Edison Company, 139 Adams street. 

Western Passenger Association, Monadnock Block. 

Peerless Rubber Company, Old Colony Building. 

Northwestern Terra Cotta Company, Clyborn and Wright- 
wood avenues. 

R. M. Burns, Fisher Building. 

H. C. Cooper, 277 Dearborn street. 

The Railway Exchange Building is on the northwest 
corner of Jackson boulevard and Michigan avenue. 


The Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., manufacturers of Bar Iron, have opened a sales and 
purchasing department in room 407 the Temple, Chicago, 
for the convenience of their customers and the trade generally 
in Chicago and the immediate vicinity. The Chicago sales 
department is in charge of P. H. Joyce and the purchasing 
department in charge of L. Burnstein. 


2 od 


Philadelphia. 


ForREST BurLpinea, April 5, 1904. 

The past week was somewhat interrupted by the Kaster 
festivities, so that general conditions are practically un- 
changed. The volume of business is fairly satisfactory, in 
some lines being rather heavy, and in others not up to ex- 
pectations, although the average indicates better conditions 
than seemed probable two or three months ago. As a rule, it 
may be said that a good business during the second quarter 
of the year is reasonably well assured, but beyond that there 
is a good deal of uncertainty, so that purchases that involve 
deliveries later than June or July will be somewhat restricted 
until the outlook becomes somewhat clearer. The trade situ- 
ation is not such as to make the outlook very hopeful. The 
textile interests, which are of great magnitude in this vicinity, 
are in extremely bad shape, and as will be seen from our 
machinery report, the tendency in that branch is not toward 
improvement. The Eastern districts are not the whole show, 
however, and if the West and South can maintain activity 
the current output of Pig Iron may be taken without affect- 
ing prices unfavorably. Other reasens might be given to 
discourage extreme optimism, but consideration of these may 
be postponed until they begin to develop, and in the mean- 
while “ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

Pig Iron.—There has been no change of any moment in 
the market for Pig Iron during the past week. Prices are 
firm, but the demand is not particularly urgent, the only ex- 
ception being Basic Iron for April shipment. Mill Irons are 
not plentiful, however, and a continuance of demand such 
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as was met with during the latter portion of March would 
probably lead to increased strength in these grades, but the 
opinion appears to be that the scarcity will be very pro- 
longed; meanwhile $14 would be an inside figure for Basic 
Iron, deliverable during the third quarter, with a slight pre- 
mium for April and May shipments. Mill Irons are rela- 
tively scarcer than foundry grades, and $13.50 would be a 
very inside figure, while $13.75 to $14 are firm quotations for 
favorite brands. Foundry Irons can be had at $15 to $15.25 
for No. 2 X, although $15.50 is asked for some brands, and 
are firmly held at that figure, although, of course, a good deal 
depends on how much Iron the furnace may have unsold. 
Southern brands are held at $10, Birmingham, for No. 2, and 
for the present it is not likely that better could be done, al- 
though buying at that figure is not on a very large scale. 
There appears to be a general feeling that prices now ruling 
will be maintained during the next two or three months; 
some talk of a further advance, but the market would cer- 
tainly not stand it at the present time. The furnace report 
of next week will probably have considerable influence on 
the situation. If stocks are reduced it will give substantial 
support to those who favor higher prices, and vice versa. 
Without any advance information in regard to what the 
report will show, it is believed that while 320,000 tons per 
week may be none too much for the ensuing three months, 
yet it may be too much for the three months following, and 
it will be too much unless something occurs to create a larger 
demand than is in sight at the present time. Imports of 
Pig Iron are being made from Canada by some of the Pipe 
founders, but as the product is for export, it has no special 
bearing on the domestic trade. Quotations for Philadelphia 
and nearby deliveries are about as follows: 


eS rs © $15.75 to $ 


16.00 
ff ease 15.00 to 15.25 
aan. vd d. 0 kwon 6.9000 aan 14.50 to 14.75 
Southern No. 2, rail shipment........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Southern No. 2, on dock............. 13.75 to 14.00 
Standard Gray Porge. ........eccsees 13.75 to 14.00 
—s | 8. 13.00 to 13.25 

asic 


EE Gc Ui be hens ontdnetuae 14.00 to 14.10 


Steel.—There is an active demand for Steel, and April 
and May shipments would command $25.50, delivered. Small 
lots are quoted at higher figures, and $25.50 to $26 would be 
about the range, price according to quantity, date for de- 
livery, &e. 

Plates.—Business is not essentially different to what it 
has been for several weeks past, but prospects appear to 
be considerably better. Some large orders have been placed 
which in the near future will involve a heavy tonnage of 
Plates, so that mills are fairly well assured of full employ- 
ment during the spring and summer months. Prices un- 
changed, as follows: 


Part 


Carloads. carloads. 
; Cents. Cents. 
fank Steel, %4 inch and heavier....... 1.738% 1.78% 
eet TOOL, WAG BOR. 26.00 cberereccs 1.838% 1.88% 


Tank Steel, Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G....1.88% 1.93% 
Tank Steel, Nos. 9 and 10, B. W. G....1.98% 2.031% 


Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.83% 1.881 
Commercial Fire Box Steel........... 1.938% 198 
NE I ais yn 0s aia 2.03% 2.081% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel...........2.23% 2.28 
Pilates over 100 to 110 inches........ .05 per Ib. extra 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches........ 10 . 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 - 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches......... 2 - 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ .50 - 
Plates over 130 inches.............. 1.00 » 


All sketches (excepting straight taper 

plates varying not more than 4 

inches in width at ends, narrowest 

end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 3 
CE SNE «os n cnch danas 00s. 20 - 


Shell grade of Steel abandoned. 


Structural Material.—Large orders have been placed 
during the past week, and it is said that nearly 100,000 
tons go to the United States Steel Corporation. The 
Wanamaker Building will require 24,000 tons, besides which 
a good deal of bridge work is in prospect. The smaller 
class of trade are also good buyers, so that the feeling in 
this department is extremely hopeful. Prices unchanged, as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.73%c. to 1.85c., 
according to specification, and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55c. 


Bars.—A strong and active demand is reported from the 
Bar trade, and mills are better employed than they have 
been at any time since last summer. Prices are firm and 
unchanged at 1.48%4c. to 1.55c. for both Iron and Steel Bars. 


Sheets.—The demand is not specially active, but mills 
are busy and get day to day orders that are fully equal to 
deliveries. Wrices a little easier, but not quotably lower. 

Old Material.—There is a strong undertone, and, while 
some irregularity in prices is met with, the general trend is 
to higher figures. Sales have been made at about $16 for 
Choice Steel Scrap, and $15.50 appears to be a very inside 


figure. Bids and offers are about as follows for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards: 


Sh, i PR. Cis s casas chew ee re ve $15.00 to $16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal....... 18.00 to 18.50 
on, nad ay ts alse: Wie in 18.00 to 19.00 
gf ee ee ore 18.50 to 19.00 
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CE ee 21.00 to 22.00 
ER 6d x 6 alates oui ¥ 0 0 08 22.00 to 22.40 
ey end yo lk gatas » ww ® 13.50 to 14.00 


Choice Scrap, R. R., No. 1 Wrought.... 18.00 to 18.50 
Country Scrap ... 16.50 to 17.00 
PD STINE oo oicvaccceuetvcsces 13.50 to 14.00 
Be Oe CS bw 60. de oe eee cee .. 12.50 to 13.00 
ee Dp eee 10.50 to 11.00 


EE, I sdk 6s a /e'ake «6% 60 0 00 10.00 to 10.25 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.50 to 11.00 
i as Seals cere kw a xno 6 46 7.75 to 8.25 
NE ES ers Bien Oe aia ie eo aes ae «0 12.50 to 12.75 
WIS. SPOUE FWD bs hes oes ievceces 13.00 to 13.50 
———-~a-- o— 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OxH10, April 5, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—At the meeting of the Ore Association 
scheduled for New York in a few days it is proposed the 
whole question of Ore rates for the coming season shall be 
brought up and decided. Lately a different situation has 
presented itself in the Ore field, which changes the whole 
aspect of things. All spring the vessel interests have been 
talking of a short season of navigation. It was assumed 
all along that they were merely talking to bolster up their 
hope of a better rate for carrying Ore down the lakes. Now 
the short season seems absolutely established beyond question. 
The winter has been unusually severe and the spring has been 
backward. This time last year the boats were passing the 
Soo, but now the channels between the upper lakes are as 
tightly frozen as they usually are in the middle of winter, 
and the first cargoes of Ore may be delayed until about the 
first or the middle of May in reaching the lower lake ports. 
Meanwhile the increase in consumption promises a better 
market. No sales of Ore have been reported, all producers 
holding off until the price question is settled. 


Pig Iron.—The first few days of April have seen un- 
usually heavy buying orders in Foundry Pig Iron. Some of 
the furnaces are willing to take contracts for second half 
delivery, but most are not. They are waiting for the action 
of the Ore Association, preferring not to make second half 
contracts in the dark. For spot delivery it is realized that 
Iron is getting scarce. Some of the furnaces still have Iron 
to sell for delivery up to July 1, but a majority have nothing 
before July 1. This is the result of the furious buying 
movement of the past few weeks. There is a good inquiry 
for Bessemer, but it has not brought out any orders as yet. 
The price generally asked is $13.50 in the Valleys. No defi- 
nite trading has been reported in Basic, but it is known that 
inquiries are very sharp, and that the supply is under the 
demand. The price holds at $13.50 in the Valleys. The 
Coke situation is a little easier and the market is inclined to 
soften, but has not weakened. This is the result of the 
change in the railroad situation, cars being in better supply. 
Good 72-hour Furnace Coke brings between $2.25 and $2.50 
at the oven, and Furnace Coke is bringing $1.75 at the oven. 
We quote for Pig Iron, f.o.b. cars Cleveland : 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........$14.00 to $14.25 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.85 to 14.10 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.35 to 14.60 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.10 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ 3352 0. oe 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The only development has 
been the selling of some railroad material, principally Rails. 
These supplies have gone to traction companies, the steam 
railroads not making their purchases through this territory. 
It is understood that more good traction Rail sales are 
pending in this territory, but they depend upon the financing 
of the undertakings, and this is still a matter of the future. 
The call for Light Rails has been steady, and inclines to 
improve with the better state of affairs in the industrial 
world generally. Prices quoted are $28, Pittsburgh, for 
Standard Rails, and $24 to $25, Pittsburgh, for Light Rails. 
The buying of Structural seems to be a little better, but it 
is evident that the railroads have not yet started to cover 
their bridge contracts, many of them holding back their 
orders. This leaves the trade dependent upon the building 
industry here, and this is not very brisk this spring. In 
Plates the situation has not changed, many of the condi- 
tions which apply in Structural holding in this industry 
as well. The buying of Sheets has been a little better, but 
has not improved radically. The market is a little stiffer, 
but is still not overly buoyant. The smaller producers are 
not inclined to cut prices to get business. The market holds 
at 2.50c. for No. 27 Black Sheets, out of stock; 2.25c. to 
2.30c. for One Pass Cold Rolled, in car lots, at mill, with 
No. 27 as the basis; 75, 10 and 5 off list for Nos. 16 to 20, 
and for No. 22 and lighter, 75, 10 and 7% off list. The buy- 
ing of Bars has improved over last week, when the report 
was also good. The demand for Bars, Hoops and Bands is 
the feature of the trading. Bar Steel stands at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burg, for Bessemer, and 1.40c. for Open Hearth. Bar Iron 
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is maintained at 1.35c., Pittsburgh. There has been fair 
but not brisk buying of Billets, with the price $23.50, Cleve- 
land, for Bessemer 4 x 4. 

Old Material.—The demand has slightly improved and 
prices incline to be stiff, although it can hardly be said that 
they have an upward tendency. In fact, the reverse is true 
of Steel, on which prices have been sinking slightly. We 
revise and quote all gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $13.50 to 
$14.50; Old Car Wheels, $13 to $14; Heavy Melting Steel, 
$13 to $14. All net tons: Cast Borings, $5 to $5.75; No. 1 
Railroad Wrought, $12.50 to $13; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, 
$11.50 to $12.50; Wrought Turnings, $7.50 to $8; Iron Car 
Axles, $18; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $11.50 to $12; Stove Plate, 
$9.50 to $10.50. 

—_—_3+@—____. 


, Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., April 6, 1904.— (By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The past week has been one that may be 
characterized as exceedingly quiet. There have been a num- 
ber of small transactions, but the only one of any note was 
1000 tons of No. 4 to a Pipe company, said to have been 
sold at $8.90, Birmingham. There has been an apparent lull 
visible in the market, and the buying movement so much in 
evidence a week or two ago has subsided to a great extent. 
This state of affairs is causing no uneasiness, as it is gen- 
erally conceded to be more in the nature of an exhibition of 
strength than anything else, and it would not be a surprise 
at any time to learn that the Southern furnaces had ad- 
vanced prices. These furnaces are practically sold up to 
July 1 and do not appear anxious to contract for later in 
the year. Northern furnacemen seem perfectly willing to 
sell for the last half, but in doing so insist upon higher 
prices. There are some small lots of No. 2 that are in the 
market for $9.75, Birmingham, but most agents are holding 
firm at $10. Mill Irons are reported as being in better 
demand than Foundry grades, with a scarcity of Gray Forge 
in the market. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district 
to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ON OO EO Bas ccccsaiceneedh $13.00 to $13.25 
0 BS Ge EE ea rer ae 12.50 to 12.75 
PU Bvcacc cence sceces 12.00 to 12.25 
ae re era 11.50 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge.......... 11.50 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 11.25 to 11.50 
Ohio rer: RW ab ke Whe ice ees 16.15 to 16.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 14.15 to 14.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 13.65 to 13.90 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.15 to 13.40 
Oar Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.00 to $17.50 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.00 to 17.50 


Coke.—The Coke market has eased up considerably with- 
in the past week, probably due to the increased transporta- 
tion facilities as well as the reduction in the price of Coal. 
Prices have moved a grade lower and demand is light. We 
quote, f.o.b. ovens: West Virginia Coke, $2 to $2.25; Con- 
nellsville, $2.25 to $2.40. 

Plates and Bars.—This market shows increased activity 
and dealers are very much encouraged with the outlook. 
Quite a number of sales have been made and the demand is 
increasing. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, in car- 
load lots, 1.40c., with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 
1.70c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., 
with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 14-inch and heavier, 
1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in 
carload lots, 1.95c.; in smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 
% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.68c., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—The true upward tendency for this class 
of material is shown by the fact that the mills are becoming 
buyers to a limited extent. Cast Scrap is in special de- 
mand and the price has advanced 25c. per ton. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought 
Railroad Scrap, $11 to $11.50 per net ton; No. 1 Cast 
Scrap, $10.25 per net ton; Iron Rails, $14.50 per gross 
ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $11 to $11.50 per 
gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per net ton; Car Wheels, $11 to 
$11.50 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $11.50 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 to $12 per gross 
ton. 

—_——_ _~-@_- - -—— 


The Consolidated Lake Superior Company, having fur- 
nished a ten days’ topic of animated discussion for New 
York’s financial community, now becomes a vital issue 
in the Canadian Parliament, in which a bill for a Gov- 
ernment loan is pending. Last Monday night there was 
an all night session because three Government supporters 
representing the majority had not returned after Sun- 
day, and it became necessary to prolong the debate until 
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a vote would not mean certain defeat. Meanwhile the 
Philadelphia stockholders of the company and the other 
interests are waiting. 





New York. 


New York, April 6, 1904. 


Pig Iron.—The market is firmer, with a moderate amount 
of inquiry. Some of the Northern stacks tributary to this 
market are likely to blow out soon for repairs, while South- 
ern makers are holding firm at $10 for No. 2 Foundry, Bir- 
mingham. The largest transaction in this district was the 
sale of between 2500 and 3000 tons of Basic Pig to a local 
Steel works. In the Schuylkill Valley two lots aggregating 
about 7000 tons were sold, and $14, delivered, is now firmly 
held with an upward tendency. We quote Northern No. 1, 
$15.50 to $16; No. 2 X Foundry, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 Plain, 
$14.50 to $14.75, and Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14.25. Ten- 
nessee and Alabama brands are quoted $13.75 to $14 for No. 
2 Foundry and $138.25 to $13.50 for No. 3 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—The market is very quiet. It is understood, 
however, that considerable tonnage is still to come out. The 
New England roads have bought practically nothing thus 
far, while other lines tributary to the Eastern mills need 
additional quantities of Steel Rails, in spite of the cutting 
down by boards of directors of the requirements called for 
by the departments of way. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing of special interest has de- 
veloped during the week. The manufacturers continue to 
receive numerous small orders, and the current of trade is 
therefore as satisfactory as previously reported, but no ton- 
nage of importance is in sight at the moment. Manufactur- 
ers are quoting carload lots at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 
inch and $27 for 12-inch upward, at tidewater. Large lots 
are subject to special prices depending upon conditions. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany, on closing their books for March, found that the month 
had been quite fair, considering prevailing conditions. The 
contracts closed aggregated about 25,000 tons. No new work 
of any magnitude was secured during the past week, but 
operations are now about to begin on the new Wanamaker 
store in Philadelphia, the contract for which was closed last 
year. The outlook for Structural work in this immediate 
locality continues uncertain, on account of labor troubles. 
The wearisome contest has several times appeared to be on 
the eve of settlement, but drags along discouragingly. It is 
still early enough for an active building season if an agree- 
ment could be reached and contractors could feel reasonably 
certain of being able to complete a piece of work undertakeu. 
Everybody interested is earnestly hoping for an early termi- 
nation of the controversy. The local Plate trade is quiet. 
Inquiries are light. Some low prices are being named von 
Universal Plates by Western mills. Bars continue quite ac- 
tive, with buyers still pressing for more rapid delivery. We 
quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and 
Zees, 1.7444c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 2c,; Bulb Angles and 
Deck Beams, 1.844c. to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in carload 
lots are 1.7414c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.84%4c. to 2c. for Flange, 
1.9414c. to 2.10c. for Marine and 1.9414c. to 2.50c. for Fire 
Box, according to specifications. Common Bar Iron, 1.35c. 
to 1.40c.; Refined Bars and Soft Steel Bars, 1.49%4c. 


Old Material.—The situation presents some interesting 
features. Long Length Steel Rails for rerolling have been 
in strong demand and the available supply has been greatly 
reduced. It is stated that a leading railroad company which 
some time since had a very large quantity of such Rails on 
hand, for which they refused offers except much above the 
market, have been able to dispose of the entire stock and will 
hereafter have only the usual monthly accumulation. As an 
instance of the high prices which must be paid for selected 
material of this character, owing to its diminished supply, a 
small lot sold for construction purposes last week brought 
$23. The attention of consumers is being called to the fact 
that Rerolling Rails may be quite scarce this year, because 
so few new Rails are being bought, which indicates that re- 
newals will be on a limited scale as compared with imme- 
diately preceding years. The general list of Old Material 
is very firm, with consumers purchasing direct as far as 
they can, thus making it difficult for dealers to participate 
in the trade. Prices are quoted as follows per gross ton, New 
York and vicinity : 


CS Bk. tan aid deh nts $17.50 to $18.50 
Old Steel Rails. long lengths.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
PE PNG 5S a6 Fecees wes tactcens 18.00 to 19.00 
EN cd's a dase Vbeae deoe wd 12.50 to 13.00 
Se DO, oc tueen dene en weteas 18.50 to 19.00 
Ce NG bn we ceacecéaceus 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 16.00 to 16.50 
SG EE Wed occ ers eee tncewe ue 15,00 to 15.50 
, #«. "rr er 11.50 to 12.00 
Ordinary Light Irom..........ccccees 8.00 to 8.50 
Cy PE ididws dct nate dveclaseedie 6.00 to 650 
WE DE cn ccanccedenenusens 8.50to 9.00 
Oe 2 ON COs 6.0 ot cb. bweccende 12.50 to 13.00 


I dc ls a's «al ie Keele a 10.50 to 11.00 
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Pittsburgh. 


ParK BuILpING, April 6, 1904.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While the Pig Iron market has been rather 
quiet, prices are very firm and the available Bessemer and 
Basic Iron for April shipment is pretty well cleaned up. 
Furnaces quote $13.50 for Bessemer for April and May 
delivery, and we note sales of 5000 tons at this price. The 
demand for Foundry Iron is quiet, but prices are firm on 
the basis of $13.15 to $13.25, Valley, equal to $14 to $14.10, 
Pittsburgh. Some of the Valley furnaces that formerly ran 
on Foundry are now making Bessemer Iron, and this has 
taken a good deal of Foundry Iron out ot the market. North- 
ern brands of Forge Iron are held at $13.25, Pittsburgh, but 
there is not much doing. There is a probability that the 
blast furnace workers in the Valley districts, and other 
places as well, will demand a restoration of the rate of 
wages that prevailed before the cut was made last fall, and 
which amounted to about 10 per cent. 

Steel.—The Steel market is exceedingly active, and it is 
probable that the Sharon Works of the Carnegie Stee] Com- 
pany, which have been idle for some months, will be started 
at an early date. Billets and Sheet Bars for prompt de- 
livery are scarce, and in several cases premums of 25c. to 
50c. a ton have been paid for prompt shipment. We quote 
Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets at $23, Long Sheet 
Bars $24 and Sheet Bars cut to lengths $24.50, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling or Youngstown delivery. 

Ore.—From official sources we learn that there is every 
probability that the Ore Association will be renewed at the 
meeting of the Ore interests to be held in New York on 
April 12. 

Skelp.—While the demand for Skelp is somewhat quiet, 
the mills have a good deal of tonnage on their books and 
are firm in their ideas as to prices. We quote Grooved and 
Sheared Steel Skelp at 1.35c. to 1.40c., Grooved Iron Skelp 
1.45c. to 1.50c., and Sheared Iron Skelp 1.5214c. to 1.55c., 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

(By Mail.) 


It has finally been decided to hold a meeting of the Ore 
interests in New York on Tuesday, April 12, and much in- 
terest attaches to the meeting, as it will probably determine 
whether the Ore Association is to be renewed for this year 
or not. While there are some obstacles to overcome, it is 
believed the Ore agreement will be renewed for this year 
and prices fixed. These will doubtless be 50c. lower on Old 
Range Ores and 35c. on Mesaba. Interest also attaches to 
the meetings of the Plate and Beam associations, to be held 
in New York on Thursday, April 7, but it is not anticipated 
there will be any change in prices. As yet there is no 
official intimation as to whether the United States Steel 
Corporation will buy the 40,000 tons of Bessemer Iron for 
which they hold an option good until April 10 at $13, Val- 
ley furnace. The tonnage is small, representing less than 
two days’ actual consumption of the Steel Corporation, and 
for this reason, and also for the fact that the purchase of 
this [ron would have a good general effect on the market, it 
is believed the Iron will be bought. The fact that Bessemer 
Iron has been selling freely of late at $13.50 at furnace, 50c. 
a ton higher than the Steel Corporation are to pay, may 
also have an influence in the matter. 

The demand for Pig Iron for April and May delivery 
has been quite active of late, and a moderate tonnage of 
Bessemer and Basic Iron has been sold on the basis of 
$13.50 at Valley furnace. For May and June delivery it is 
probable that $13.25 at furnace could be done. Foundry 
Iron is fairly active on the basis of $13 to $13.25, Valley 
furnace, and Northern Forge Iron is held at about $13.25, 
Pittsburgh. The Steel market is very active, the mills being 
filled with orders, and prompt deliveries of both Billets and 
Sheet Bars are difficult to obtain. We are advised that in 
a number of cases recently premiums of 25c. to 50c. a ton 
have been paid for both Billets and Sheet Bars. In Fin- 
ished Iron and Steel the situation is fairly good, the de- 
mand being quite active on all lines except Plates, which 
continue dull. Structural Stee] has improved considerably 
recently, and some good sized contracts have been placed. 

As anticipated in these columns last week, the vote of the 
lodges of the Amalgamated Association on the proposed 20 
per cent. reduction in workmen’s wages in Sheet and Tin 
Plate mills was overwhelmingly against the reduction. To- 
day a meeting of the Executive Board of the Amalgamated 
Association and delegates from the lodges of the different 
Sheet and Tin Plate plants is to be held in this city. On 
Thursday a conference is to be held between the Executive 
Board and officials of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, and on Friday a further conference will be held 
between the Executive Board and Sheet and Tin Plate mills. 
The various lodges were officially notified by wire by the 
Amalgamated Association to continue at work under the 
proposed reduction of 20 per cent. until to-day. The situ- 
ation is interesting, and it looks as though the Amalgamated 
Association officials would attempt to compel the men to 
accept the reduction. It is certain that if a strike occurs 
the Amalgamated Association stands to lose a number of 
the Tin Plate and Sheet mills that now sign the scale. 





April 7, 1904 


Ferromanganese.—There is very little doing, and we 
quote domestic Ferro at $42 to $42.50, delivered. 

Muck Bar.—Demand is fairly active, and best grades 
of domestic Muck Bar are held at $26.50, Pittsburgh. 


Wire Rods.—There is a fair demand for Wire Rods, and 
we quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods at $31, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Steel Rails.—The market continues very quiet, and the 
report that the Lehigh Valley placed an order for 10,000 
tons has been officially denied. Only small lots are being 
placed, the market being bare of large quantities. 

Structural Material.—There are inquiries galore in the 
market, but they are very slow in developing into actual 
business. However, a very large tonnage has been placed 
in the past week. The American Bridge Company have now 
taken the material for the John Wanamaker building in 
Philadelphia, about 24,000 tons; the First National Bank 
building, at Warren, Pa., about 800 tons, and the Forest 
Park bridge at St. Louis, about 300 tons. It was supposed 
that the Wanamaker building had been placed some time 
ago, but the actual contract was only closed up recently. 
The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is in the market for a 
large amount of tonnage for bridges. The McClintic- 
Marshall Construction Company of this city have taken about 
6500 tons of material for bridges and buildings in the past 
two weeks. There are a large number of other inquiries in 
the market, and the outlook is very much improved. The 
Diamond National Bank Building, to be erected in this city, 
will soon be ready for the bids. It will require from 6000 
to 8000 tons. The Beam Association meets in New York 
on April 7, but it is not anticipated there will be any change 
in prices. Some low figures continue to be made for erec- 
tion work. We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.60c. ; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; 
Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at 
mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. 


Plates.—The amount of tonnage for Plates placed by the 
Steel car interests is very much smaller than generally sup- 
posed, and the Plate mills continue very short of work, owing 
to light demand. The Plate Association meets in New York 
on Thursday, April 7, but it is not believed there will be any 
change in prices. Consumers decline to make contracts ahead 


and are buying only in small lots. We quote: Tank Plate, . 


\%-inch thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, 
Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordi- 
nary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’, 1.60c., at 
mill, Pittsburgh ; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c. ; Locomotive 
Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 
8c. Plates more than 100 inches in width, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauge Nos. 7 and 8, 
$3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on 
carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms 
net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The demand for Sheets is reported to be quite 
active, and the mills have a good deal of tonnage on their 
books. There is much difficulty in getting prompt deliveries 
of Sheet Bars, and in some cases premiums over official prices 
have been paid for immediate shipment. We quote: No. 
26 Black Sheets at 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; No. 27, 2.15¢. to 2.20c., 
and No. 28, 2.25c. to 2.30c., all f.o.b. at mill. The lower 
prices are available only on large lots. Galvanized Sheets 
are about 80 and 5 per cent. off, which is equal to 2.85c. for 
No. 26, 3.04c. for No. 27, and 3.23c. for No. 28. For small 
lots from store jobbers charge the usual advance over these 
prices. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—We can note quite a number of 
eontracts for Iron and Steel Bars placed recently by 
Agricultural Implement makers, and tonnage from this class 
of consumers is larger than for some time. The demand 
from the general trade is good, and the Bar mills are busy 
and have a good deal of tonnage on their books. We quote 
Iron Bars at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, and Steel Bars at 1.35c., 
Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots, with the usual dif- 
ferentials for less than carloads. On Open Hearth Bars $1 
a ton advance is charged. 


Hoops and Cotton Ties.—The Cotton Tie mills report 
a heavy tonnage placed for delivery this year. Prices remain 
on the basis of 80c. per bundle in 3000-bundle lots and 83e. 
per bundle in less quantities. Steel Hoops are held at 1.40c. 
and Steel Bands at 1.35c., extras as per Steel card. 
Merchant Pipe.—The demand for tubular goods is not 
as active now as it was recently, but it is between seasons, 
when demand usually shows a falling off. The Pipe mills 
are quite busy and have a good deal of tonnage booked ahead. 
Discounts to consumers in carloads are as follows: 
Merchant Pipe. 
———Steel.——_, Iro 


id Tron, --——~ 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
%, ¥% and % imch..... 68 58 66 56 
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Boiler Tubes.—The market is fairly active, and the 
mills are well filled up for the next several months. Rail- 
roads are buying quite liberally, as well as the general trade. 
Discounts to consumers in carloads are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 
Steel. Iron. 
RO ON WOOD gs og Wide RCAC Ws occ beens 42% 9 
et I a din 5. 0 ee WICK Woo eee 554, 38 
Se Sees cteuin ns Obes. 06644 dee ee 58 43 / 
ee, Oe eke reas ec arcade wens 6414 50% 
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Merchant Steel.—We note a great improvement in de- 
mand for Merchant Steel, and shipments from the leading 
mills last month were very much in excess of the two pre- 
vious months combined. There has been an upward move- 
ment in prices, which are $1 a ton or more higher. We 
quote Hexagon Steel Bars, 1.60c. for Bessemer and 1.65c. 
for Open Hearth; Plow Steel, 6-inch and under, 1.40c. for 
Bessemer and 1.45c. for Open Hearth; Plow Slabs, 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.65c.; Tire Steel, smooth finish, % x 3-16 and 
larger, 1.65c. flat; Toe Calk, 1.90c.; Carriage Spring Steel, 
1.75c. The demand for Shafting is quite heavy, and the 
mills have more tonnage on their books than for several 
months. We quote at 52 per cent. off in carloads and 47 
per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base territory. 

Tin Plate.—The demand for Tin Plate is heavy, and all 
the mills have a large amount of business on their books. We 
quote 100-lb. Coke Ternes at $3.45 per box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with the usual slight differential to the large jobbing 
trade. 

Spelter.—The demand for Spelter is quite active and 
prices are steady. We quote prime Western grades at 5.15c. 
to 5.17l4e., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note sales in the past 
week of 175 to 200 tons of best grades of Western Spelter 
at 5.13%4c. to 5.16c., delivered, Pittsburgh. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The demand for Scrap is fairly 
active, but prices show no important changes. Heavy Melt- 
ing Scrap is in good request, and prices are firm on the 
basis of $14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. Old Steel Rails, short 
pieces, are held at $14 in gross tons; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, 
$13.25 to $13.50 in net tons; Rerolling Rails, $15.25 to 
$15.50, gross tons; Busheling Scrap, $10.50 to $10.75, net 
tons, and Cast Iron Borings, $6 to $6.25 in gross tons. 

Coke.—For the past week the supply of cars in the 
Connellsville region has been better than for two months, 
and shipments have shown a large increase. Strictly Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke for prompt shipment is held at 
about $1.65 a ton and 72-hour Foundry at $2.25 to $2.50 
a ton. The demand for both Furnace and Foundry Coke 
is very active, and more than 75 per cent. of the ovens in 
the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions are active. 





Walter Kennedy, mechanical engineer, has removed his 
otfices from 611 Penn avenue to the new Bessemer Building, 
Sixth street and Duquesne way, Pittsburgh. 


E. B. Leaf & Co., 1242 Real Estate Building, Philadel- 
phia, have opened offices in room 1206 Keystone Building, 
Pittsburgh, with Jos. W. Thurston of the Philadelphia office 
as manager. The firm handle Iron and Steel products, Scrap, 
Muck Bars, Refined Iron, Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
Steel Billets and Bars of special analysis. 


The offices of James J. Mahon, consulting engineer, have 
been removed from Hamilton Building to room 413 House 
Building, Pittsburgh. 


The offices of the Orient Coke Company, Charles J. Morse, 
secretary, have been removed from Uniontown, Pa., to Farm- 
ers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 


D. F. Nisbet, consulting engineer, has removed his offices 
from 1418 Farmers’ Bank Building to 409 Lewis Block, 
Pittsburgh. 

———- +e 


The Passaic Steel Company. 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pas- 
saic Steel Company the following were elected members 
of the Executive Committee: George Lee of the Transit 
Finance Company, Dudley Phelps of the Transit Finance 
Company, Benjamin Nicoll of Benjamin Nicoll & Co., 
C. H. Zehnder of the Scranton Bolt & Nut Company, Ed- 
ward Kelly of the Wharton Furnaces, L. A.. Waters, 
president of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
Scranton, and H. F. Bell, president of the Citizens’ Trust 
Company. 

The annual report showed that the company have 
earned during the year the interest on their bonds with 
a moderate surplus—a satisfactory result considering the 
fact that the mill at Paterson, N. J., suffered from a 
tornado and from a flood, and that operations were inter- 
fered with by a labor strike and by the coal troubles. 
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The new open hearth steel plant has been completed and 
now has a capacity of 100,000 tons of ingots per annum. 
By a resolution passed by the stockholders the Execu- 
tive Committee is chosen by the directors and not by the 
president. ‘The directors are the following: W. Cooke, 
G. Arnold, J. B. Cooke, J. K. Cooke, W. E. Cooke, A. C. 
Fairchild, E. B. Francis, Charles Harris, E. Kelly, J. D. 
Lazelle, G. A. Lee, J. R. Lee, B. Nicoll, Dudley Phelps, 
I. F. Searing, C. D. Simpson, T. B. Simpson, L. Arthur 
Waters and W D. Zehnder. The officers are: A. C. Fair- 
child, president; F. F. Searing, vice-president, and B. 
Cooke, secretary. 


—_-~>+e____ 


Blame for the Darlington Collapse. 


The blame for the collapse of the iron and steel struc- 
ture of the Darlington Hotel, New York, was fixed by the 
Grand Jury upon Eugene Allison, one of the owners, and 
upon the Building Vepartment. Mr. Allison was blamed 
for having the structure erected according to unapproved 
plans, and the Building Department was censured for 


not detecting and stopping the work. The following find- - 


ings were returned in that connection: 

“ The system of inspection in all buildings in process 
of erection at present in vogue in the Building Depart- 
ment is grossly inadequate. The number of inspectors is 
absurdly small. The compensation allowed them is in- 
sufficient to secure men of the requisite intelligence and 
capacity, and the men actually employed are not proper- 
ly qualified for their positions. 

“We find that French, the inspector, whose duty it 
was to examine the condition of the steel and iron work 
in the Hotel Darlington, was so grossly negligent in the 
performance of his duties that we consider him a person 
entirely unfit for his position, and recommend his im- 
mediate dismissal from the Department. 

“We find that the Building Department of the City 
of New York is deserving of censure for failing to dis- 
cover that the steel and iron structure of the Hotel Dar- 
lington had been completed to the eleventh story upon 
plans which had been disapproved.” 

The Grand Jury recommends that a law be passed pro- 
hibiting the erection of a steel and iron structure without 
the immediate supervision of the original architect or a 
competent expert, licensed by the city. Other recom- 
mendations are that building inspectors be required to be 
competent engineers of experience, and that they be bet- 
ter paid; that copies of all plans, with the action of the 
Building Department plainly marked thereon, be kept in 
all buildings in process of erection during the entire pe- 
riod of construction, and that inspectors shall be required 
to determine whether the work is carried on in connec- 
uon with the plans; that inspectors be required to report 
daily what is being done to remedy reported violations of 
the Building Code in structures under erection, and that 
the Superintendent of Buildings or any person acting in 
his place be empowered by law to summarily stop work 
on buildings where in his judgment continuation of sucn 
work would endanger public safety. 

The failure to indict either Edward Pole or Paul 
Schwandtner, the subeontractors who were held criminal- 
ly responsible by the Coroner’s jury, is explained as fol- 
lows: 

“ We have found no indictment for criminal negligence 
against either Pole or Schwandtner, subcontractors for 
the steel and iron frame work of the Hotel Darlington. 
for the reason that we do not believe a conviction could 
be had in either case. Pole had only a financial interest 
in the firm, and was not personally concerned in the erec- 
tion of the building, and because in the case of Schwandt- 
ner his ignorance is so great and his intelligence so lim- 
ited as to render him practically incapable of appreciat- 
ing the responsibility of his undertaking.” 


——_~>-- oe 


The new coke ovens erected in Chester, Pa., by the 
Semet-Solvay Company will be put in operation in a few 
days, and the first charge of coke will be pushed out. 
The construction gang has gone to Detroit, Mich. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, April 6, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Earlier in the week under review the mar- 
ket showed considerable strength and prices advanced. The 
higher prices were held firmly and persistently until yester- 
day, when they began to totter. Values declined steadily, 
and to-day the market is back to the position it held a week 
ago. The statistical position at the first of the month was 
favorable to the stiffening tendency, but since then arrivals 
have been so heavy as to break down the strength. Since 
the first of this month 1670 tons have arrived. At the close 
to-day the market was as follows: Spot, 28.35c. to 28.65c. ; 
April, 28c. to 28.50c.; May, 28c. to 28.60c. The London 
market is now 7 shillings 6 pence lower than it was at our 
last writing, to-day’s cables naming £127 7s. 6d. for spot 
and £127 10s. for futures. 

According to the statistics compiled by C. Mayer, secre- 
tary New York Metal Exchange, deliveries into consumption 
during the month of March were large, amounting to 
3600 tons. The total for the first three months of this year 
shows a decrease of 700 tons, as compared with the same 
period of last year. 

The combined deliveries of London and Holland for March 
were 430 tons larger than last year. For the first three 
months of this year the increase is 366 tons, as compared 
with’ the same period of last year. 

Shipments from the Straits for March were 1936 tons 
smaller than for the same month of last year. For the first 
three months of this year the decrease amounts to 355 tons, 
as compared with the same period of last year. 

Australia shipped 12 tons more in March, as compared 
with the same month of last year. The total increase for 
the first three months of this year amounts to 126 tons, as 
compared with the same period of last year. 

The total visible supply for March 31 Is 3835 tons below 
that of March 31 of last year. 

The total statistics for Europe and the United States 
show : 


Tons. 
Total visible supply March 31, 1904...............4.4. 15,662 
Against visible supply February 29, 1904.............. 16,450 
Against visible supply March 31, 19038................- 19,497 


Copper.—An upward movement of prices has been 
starte = the large producers. It is based upon the recent 
heavy exportation and not upon any increase in demand 
here. Despite the advances made during the week under 
review there has been no scamper on the part of American 
consumers to cover their future requirements. Business is 
still as slow as it was at the old level of lower figures. At 
this writing the prices quoted by the producers are as fol- 
lows: Lake, 13.12%4c. to 13.3744c.; Electruiytic, 13.12%c. to 
13.25c.; Cast, 12.8744c. to 13.124%4c. The London market is 
also higher, with £58 12s. 6d. for spot, £58 7s. 6d. for futures 
and £62 15s. for Best Selected. The heavy exports which 
have offered the producers an excuse for raising prices have 
ceased at least temporarily, as the shipment thus far this 
month amounted to but 1100 tons. The total exportation 
of last month amounted to 22,675 tons. This brings the total 
for the first three months of the year 36,479 tons higher 
than that of the corresponding period of last year. 


Pig Lead—lIs steady and unchanged, with a fair de- 
mand for spot, which is somewhat scarce and is quoted at 
4.60c. to 4.65c., from store. The quotations of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company are still based on 4.50c. for 
50-ton lots of Desilverized, shipment within 30 days. St. 
Louis telegraphs 4.42%4c. to 4.45c., and London cables an 
advance to £12 6s. 3d. 


Spelter.—-This metal is somewhat higher, with a consid- 
erable improvement in demand, and light offerings of spot. 
The market closed firm at 5.25c. to 5.30c. for spot, while St. 
Louis advanced to 5c., and London has advanced to £22 5s. 


Antimony.—The market is firm and unchanged. At the 
close to-day Cookson’s was quoted at 7%c. to 8c., Hallett’s 
at Ti4c. to Tl4c., and other brands at 614c. to 64c. 


Nickel.—This metal is firmly held, with the usual vol- 
ume of business passing. Large lots are quoted at 40c. to 
45c., and smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 


Quicksilver.—The tone of the market is steady. Flasks 
of 76% Ibs. are quoted at $47 to $47.50. London quotes 
£8 5s. 


Tin Plate.—Conditions are unchanged. Business is still 
progressing on a good basis as to volume. The American 
Tin Plate Company are declining orders for delivery before 
May. Quotations are unchanged on the basis of $3.45 per 
box for 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, equivalent to 
$3.64, New York. Welsh Plates are 1% pence higher, at 
11 shillings 6 pence per box, f.o.b. Swansea. 


Under date of March 28 the American Nickeloid & Mfg. 
Company of Peru, IIL, have issued a revised price-list. The 
new list quotes on all gauges of Sheets made of Nickeloid, 
Copperoid, Brassoid and Sheets polished on both sides. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The center of interest during the past week has been the 
preferred stock of the United States Steel Corporation. A 
great deal of uncertainty preceded the quarterly meeting of 
the directors, conflicting rumors being current relative to the 
rate of the quarterly dividend to be announced. Some of 
the reports*stated quite positively that the rate would be not 
over 144 per cent., and might be as low as 1 per cent. Other 
reports were equally positive that the usual 1% per cent. 
would be declared. The stock, therefore, showed much nerv- 
ousness, fluctuating between 58% and 59% up to Tuesday 
evening. The new 5 per cent. bonds, on the other hand, 
showed increasing firmness, advancing steadily from 74% 
to 77. The common stock was neglected, ranging between 
10% and 11%. The declaration of the regular dividend was 
not announced until after the close of the Pxchange on Tues- 
day. Wednesday morning the preferred stock advanced, sell- 
ing up to 60144 at the opening. Other industrials were com- 
paratively quiet and fairly firm, and in some cases good 
advances were noted. Colorado Fuel advanced from 28 to 
3014; Republic preferred from 424% to 47; Tennessee Coal 
and Iron from 38% to 40. Last sales reported up to 1.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday were as follows: Car & Foundry common 20, 
preferred 72% ; Locomotive common 22, preferred 8214; Colo- 
rado Fuel 32; Pressed Steel common 28%, preferred 69; 
Railway Spring common 21, preferred 75; Republic commoa 
7%, preferred 47; Sloss-Sheffield common 40%, preferred 
8334; Tennessee Coal 4034; United States Steel common 
113, preferred 60, new 5’s. 77 

Dividends.—Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 2. Books close April 12 and re- 
open May 4. 


Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company have declared the 
regular semiannual dividend of 3 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable April 15. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock. 


Pennsylvania Light & Power Company, Pittsburgh, have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., pay- 
able April 1. 


United States Steel Corporation have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable May 16. Books close April 19, and reopen May 17. 


—_——_ so -- 


The New York Metal Exchange. 


On Monday, April 4, the annual election of officers and 
committees of the New York Meta) Exchange was held at 
the Exchange Building, corner Burling Slip and Pearl 
street, New York City, when the following were selected 
to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, Robert M. Thompson of the Orford Copper 
Company. 

Vice-President, Adolph Lewisohn of tke United Metals 
Selling Company. 

Treasurer, Robert L. Croole. 

Board of Managers—B. Hochschild of the American 
Metal Company, Limited; H. W. Hendricks of Hendricks 
Brothers, L. Nachmann, G. E. Behr of Behr & Steiner, 
Jesse Lewisohn of the United Metals Selling Company, 
William Jay Ives, George W. Jacques, and J. H. Lang of 
the National Lead Company. 

The following were elected as members of the Arbitra- 
tion Committee: Edmund Hendricks of Hendricks Broth- 
ers, Spencer A. Jennings of Bruce & Cook, J. Mitchell 
Clark of Naylor & Co., E. A. Caswell, and L. Vogelstein ; 
and the following Inspectors of Election: C. H. Bolles, 
Jr., of Merchant & Co.; Robert Gentle, and Fred Steiner 
of Behr & Steiner. 

—_——- ~»-@___—_ 


The American Marine Transportation Company, Bos- 
ton, have gone into the hands of receivers. The company 
were organized to carry on a shipbuilding business, and 
a schooner well on toward completion is a principal asset. 


The Osborne Blind Adjustment Company are equip- 
ping a shop at 56 Harrison avenuc, Springfield, Mass., 
where they will manufacture a patent blind adjuster and 
also an adaptation of the same mechanical principle for 
a transom lift. It is a Maine corporation, with author- 
ized ‘capital stock of $100,000. Heman Osborne, inventor 
of the device, is manager of the business. 


ary 
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Internal Combustion Engines. 


In the James Forrest lecture delivered before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, William H. Maw discussed 
“Some Problems in Engineering.” His references to in- 
ternal combustion engines are interesting: It is often 
said that internal combustion engines have reached their 
present state of efficiency almost entirely through the 
lessons afforded by the more or less crude trials and ex- 
periments of their makers and designers, and that they 
owe comparatively little to the researches of physicists. 
To a great extent this statement is undoubtedly true; but 
it is, I think, equally true that there has been reached a 
stage in the development of such engines at which a really 
systematic and exhaustive investigation of the conditions 
under which they work is calculated to afford most valu- 
able aid. 

As a matter of fact, the thorough investigation of the 
theory and practical working of internal combustion en- 
gines presents for solution problems at once so numerous 
and so varied as to tax to the utmost the skill and in- 
genuity of the experimenter. About six years ago the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers appointed a Gas 
Engine Research Committee, and this committee has al- 
ready issued two reports,* which, although they can only 
be regarded as touching the fringe of the subject, afford 
an excellent idea of the difficulties to be surmounted in 
carrying out researches of this character. Not only have 
entirely new experimental appliances to be devised and 
calibrated—and Professor Burstall has shown the great- 
est resource and perseverance in meeting these difficul- 
ties—but it has been found that many of the physical 
data, upon which we must depend for drawing our con- 
clusions from observed facts, themselves require impor- 
tant revision. For instance, in the earlier experiments on 
gas engines it was assumed, in calculating the results of 
the ignition of certain explosive mixtures, that the spe- 
cific heats of the gases forming the products of the ex- 
plosion were constant at all temperatures. This assump- 
tion, however, is now generally regarded as erroneous, 
and there appears to be good ground for believing that 
with an increase of temperature there is a very substan- 
tial increase in the specific heats of such gases. While, 
however, the general fact may be regarded as proved, the 
numerical data necessary to enable that conclusion to be 
turned to practical account are far from having been fixed 
with certainty, and further determinations are greatly 
wanted. 

Again, the value of experiments on internal combustion 
engines depends in a most important degree upon the ac- 
curacy with which variations of temperature can be ob- 
served, both in the cylinder before and during explosion 
and in the walls of the chamber in which the explosion 
occurs. Engineers owe a great debt of gratitude to Prof. 
Hugh L. Callendar, for his earnest labors in perfecting 
devices for securing accurate thermometric observations 
at high temperatures; but even with these appliances 
available, the determination of the temperature of ex- 
ploded gases is by no means a simple matter. As Pro- 
fessor Callendar has himself pointed out, the temperature 
assumed by the platinum wire of an electrical resistance 
thermometer exposed to such gases must necessarily be 
less than that of the gases themselves, partly owing to 
the time required to communicate the heat from the gases 
to the wire, and partly owing to the fact that while it is 
being heated by conduction the wire is suffering loss of 
heat by radiation. In dealing with low temperatures this 
latter loss is a comparatively unimportant matter; but 
it is a loss which appears to increase as the fifth power 
of the absolute temperature, and in the case of such tem- 
peratures as have to be dealt with in internal combus- 
tion engines it has, therefore, a most materia! effect. 
Moreover, the rate at which heat is communicated from 
the gases to the wire is dependent not only upon the dif- 
ference of temperature, but also on the pressure, in a 
way not yet accurately known; and thus the accurate de- 
termination of the results of explosions in internal com- 
bustion engines means not merely the skillful use of 
known appliances, but the determination of certain phys- 


* Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers for 
1898, p. 209, and for 1901, p. 1031. 
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ical constants involving much expenditure of time and 
labor. I have mentioned these two instances only; but 
they might be multiplied almost indefinitely, so numer- 
ous are the branches of inquiry which the exhaustive in- 
vestigation of internal combustion engine opens up. It 
must be further remembered that such engines include 
not only gas engines properly so called, but also the nu- 
merous varieties of oil or spirit engines, as well as a few 
engines in which gases are generated by the combustion 
of solid matters injected into the cylinders. Then, again, 
the effect of the injection of water, or water vapor, into 
the cylinder in itself offers much scope for investigation, 
as does also the influence of the quality and quantity of 
the lubricating oils on the gaseous mixture. There thus 
arise numerous chemical questions, and other branches of 
inquiry, differing materially from those with which an 
engineer has usually to deal, and in the conduct of which 
the aid of trained physicists will be of the utmost value. 

Then, again, apart from the problems presented by in- 
ternal combustion engines as now made, there are others 
which may be expected to arise out of the evolution of 
new types—including possibly some forms of turbine mo- 
tors. Internal combustion engines have already realized 
very considerable efficiency as heat motors, but it is well 
recognized that they are subject to very important losses 
of heat by radiation, by conduction through the cylinder 
walls, and by the heat carried off in the exhaust, and 
efforts are constantly being made to reduce these losses. 
The governing of internal combustion engines and the 
regulation of the powers developed by them at various 
speeds and under varying conditions, are also matters 
which present many unsolved problems. 

The question of securing high efficiency in gas engines 
has, during the last two or three years, acquired addi- 
tional importance from the construction of these engines 
to develop large powers, and to utilize blast furnace gases. 
It has been stated by Messrs. Cochrane, as a result of 
their experience, that the gases from a blast furnace mak- 
ing 120 tons of Cleveland iron per day are capable, if 
utilized in a gas engine, of developing 4500 horse-power 
continuously. This corresponds to 37.5 horse-power de 
veloped continuously for each ton of iron produced per 
day. Of course, the value of blast furnace gases for pow- 
er purposes will vary with the class of ore smelted and 
other circumstances; but even if we reduce the power 
available to 30 horse-power per ton of iron made per 
day, then, with our British output of over 20,000 tons of 
pig iron per day, we get 600,000 horse-power as capable 
of being generated continuously by the utilization of our 
blast furnace gases, these gases thus replacing a consump- 
tion of, say, between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 of tons of 
coal per annum. It would, however, be out of place for 
me, in an address of this kind, to dwell at greater length 
on this particular matter; but I hope I have said enough 
to show that even internal combustion engines alone af- 
ford a crop of unsolved problems, sufficient to occupy a 
large staff of investigators for many years, to come. 


(Om 


Announcement is made that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has confirmed the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, sustaining the Boyer hammer patents, 
and that the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company will at 
once apply for injunction against infringing manufactur- 
ers. 


The General Arbitration Board of the New York Build- 
ing Trades, representing the majority of employers and 
skilled workmen in the building industry, adopted a reso- 
lution at the Building Trades Club meeting on Tuesday 
evening, which provides that all striking bricklayers and 
laborers, 16,000 in all, are to return to work, pending ar- 
bitration. It is to be hoped that this will end this year’s 
labor troubles in the local building trades. 


The Elevator Airbrake & Equipment Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been chartered with a capital of $15,000. 
James T. Stein of Pittsburgh, Pa., and D. C. Jenkins and 
H. M. Jenkins of Allegheny are directors. 
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The New York [Machinery [arket. 


New York, April 6, 1904. 


Developments in connection with the several large pro- 
jects which are claiming the attention of the machinery trade 
have not been as rapid as it was generally expected they 
would be. The matters are all practically in the same posi- 
tion as they were a week ago. While these big deals are 
moving forward slowly, no apprehension is felt as to a possi- 
bility of their not being carried through to the point of con- 
summation. There is no doubt that they are going through, 
and the apparent delay is due entirely to their magnitude 
and the enormous amount of preliminary details which must 
be attended to before contracts can be placed. Judging from 
the widespread interest shown in these affairs and the eager- 
ness to bid which is being manifested in all branches of the 
trade, there will be some lively competition when the closing 
stage arrives. There may be one exception to this rule, how- 
ever, and that will be in connection with the furnishing of 
the equipment for the two great power stations to be used 
for operating the Pennsylvania tunnels. The trade are as 
much in the dark as to this proposition as ever. It is known 
that the engineering details of the work are in the hands of 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. It is also known that 
certain large concerns have been in communication with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad officials, with a view of furnishing the 
entire machinery equipments for the power stations. What 
relations Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. will bear in the 
purchasing of the equipment is a matter of conjecture. This 
is the point which is receiving a good deal of discussion in 
the trade. So far as we can learn, the prominent manu- 
facturers of power plant apparatus have not been approached 
by either the Westinghouse interests or the Pennsylvania 
Company for bids on their respective lines of manufacture. 
Some of these manufacturers know that their apparatus is 
specified. One view which is given considerable credence in 
the trade is that the Pennsylvania Company will consider 
blanket proposals covering the entire equipment of both 
stations, and that Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co. wiil 
put in their bid just the same as any outside concern quali- 
fied to undertake the work. 

While these points are in dispute, other portions of the 
project are moving along nicely. The awarding of the con- 
tracts for the tremendous amount of cast iron work for the 
tubes is thought to be near at hand. The North River section, 
we are informed, will be settled about the 15th inst. While 
there have been several schemes afoot for the building of large 
new foundries to handle this work, they seem to have fallen 
through, and the indications are that the work will be 
handled by existing foundries. There is now some talk of 
the possibility of the building of a new steel foundry at 
Altoona by the Pennsylvania Railroad for handling the 
steel castings. This is simply rumor, however. 

Extensive purchases of conveying machinery will soon 
be made by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the use of which 
must be primarily charged up to the tunnel project. The 
company are building a pier which will be 1 mile long and 
will extend from Greenville, N. J., to the deep water channel 
of New York Bay. A system of gantry cranes is to traverse 
the pier, connecting the head of the pier with an elaborate 
yard system in Greenville. The materials for driving the 
tunnel and the excavations from the tunnel will be trans- 
ferred from vessels to cars, and vice versa, at this point. 
Bids are now being received for the gantry cranes. There 
will be five of them. One is to have a capacity of 50 tons, 
and four will be of 10 tons capacity each. L. H. Barker, 
principal assistant engineer of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
located at Jersey City, has the matter in charge. 

The contractors who have been awarded contracts for 
constructing the North and East river sections of the tunnel 
have not as yet placed any orders for machinery. At the 
offices of Carr Bros. we are informed that nothing will be 
done in this way for at least six weeks. Within this time 
Mr. Mozer, one of the firm of S. Pearson & Sons, is ex- 
pected to arrive in this country and open offices for the 
direct supervision of the East River section of the work. 
Mr. Mozer will attend personally to the selection of the 
machinery required. 

At the O’Rourke Engineering Construction Company’s 
offices it was stated that while proposals for furnishing all 
sorts of machinery are being received, the matter will not 
be taken up for purchasing for some weeks. 

As to the land portions of the work which have not been 
contracted for, it is generally expected that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will perform the work them- 
selves. This includes all of the tunneling under Manhattan 
Island, and that beyond the shafts on both the New Jersey 
and Long Island shores. There is over a mile of tunneling 
to be done on the Jersey shore. 

The appropriation of about $5,500,000 for the installa- 
tion of a high pressure salt water pumping system for fire 
service in New York City means the necessity of placing 
large contracts for pumps, hydrants, piping, &c., after the 
appropriation is approved by the City Council. 

It seems that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company are 
not letting the contracts for their 100,000 horse-power elec- 
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tric station, on Kent avenue, Brooklyn, in a large measure 
because their engineers are not satisfied as to the comparative 
efficiency of the steam turbine and the reciprocating engine. 
It is their intention to install the most modern and economi- 
cal electrical apparatus, and though they feel favorably dis- 
posed toward the turbo-generator, nothing definite will be de- 
cided until a thorough investigation has been made of the 
working of steam turbines in other large plants. It is also 
their intention to make a thorough test at one of their own 
power houses, and for this purpose a 5500-kw. turbo set, 
which, it will be remembered, was purchased from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company some time ago, will soon be installed. 
The company have received preliminary bids on the entire 
equipment, but as yet no contracts have been awarded, not 
even that for the construction of the building. As the com- 
pany are very much in need of extra power, it is thought 
that early deliveries will be an important factor in the letting 
of the contracts. One of the large turbine manufacturers 
promises deliveries as early as August. We can state on good 
authority that contracts for the complete equipment will be 
closed by the middle of June. Regarding the current re- 
ports that the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company have se- 
cured a loan of $10,000,000, we are officially informed that 
there is no truth in the rumors. 

The Nassau Electric Light & Power Company are in 
the market for a 3000-kw. generating set, to be installed in 
their new station at Hempstead Harbor, L. I. The two 
1500kw. sets now being operated by the company are also 
to be removed to the new station. C. O. Mailloux, electrical 
engineer, of 76 William street, has been retained by the 
company in a consulting capacity. 

The matter of purchasing steam specialties, such as feed 
water heaters, is now approaching a close in connection 
with the great electric power stations to be built by the 
New York Central Railroad. The orders for the larger 
apparatus, it will be recalled, were placed some weeks ago. 

It is reported that the plans for the big power station 
to operate the cars in the New York subway may be changed, 
so as to provide for the use of turbo-generators instead of 
the reciprocating engines direct connected to generators as 
contracted for. It will be recalled that the order for the 
engines was awarded to the Allis-Chalmers Company. 

Shipments of 10,000 horse-power of feed water heaters 
have just been made by the Goubert Mfg. Company of 85 
Liberty street, New York, to the St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway Company. 

McClave, Hamilton & Co. received the order for the 
generating sets to be installed in the new hotel at Bighty- 
first street and Columbus avenue by the Manhattan Realty 
Company. The order calls for two 125-kw. and one 100-kw. 
sets. 

The Draper Company of Hopedale, Mass., who are en- 
larging the capacity of their works by the installation of 
new machinery and the adding of new buildings, have award- 
ed a contract for a 10-ton pneumatic jib crane to McClave, 
Hamilton & Co., who are the Hastern sales agents for the 
Case Mfg. Company of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Southern Railway, who through their purchasing 
department at Washington, D. C., have been buying a con- 
siderable amount of new machinery for their various shops, 
are-now in the market for cranes to be installed at Spencer, 
N. C. The specifications call for two 65-ton, one 10-ton and 
one 5-ton electric traveling cranes. 

Further particulars are now at hand concerning the re- 
cent purchase of the Bollman-Wilson Foundry, adjoining the 
Bullock Electric Company’s plant, at East Norwood, Ohio, 
by the Allis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, which was noted 
in our Cincinnati iron market last week. The Bollman 
Foundry has for some time been making the castings for 
the Bullock Company, and it is a natural consequence that 
the foundry should be taken over by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, with whom the Bullock Electric Mfg. Company 
recently became affiliated. The price paid for the foundry 
is said to be $100,000. Upon good authority it has been 
learned that the Allis-Chalmers Company intend to abandon 
their Dickson Works, at Scranton, Pa. While nothing 
official can be ascertained, it is understood that the equip- 
ment will be moved to their Chicago and Milwaukee plants. 

The New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat Company, 510 
West Forty-second street, New York, are purchasing the 
equipment for their new abbatoir at Eleventh avenue and 
Thirty-ninth street. They recently placed orders for 1600 
horse-power of Sterling boilers. As stated in these columns 
last December, the company will instal a larger amount of 
new machinery, including besides the power equipment, a 
great deal of special machinery, pumps, conveying machin- 
ery, &c., and probably a small machine shop outfit. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, through their 
New York office, have recently sold to the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System one of their large heading, forging and upsetting 
machines, a large bulldozer, also a hot pressed nut machine. 
They will be installed in their Montreal shops. 

The William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have filed plans for a new 
crane shop, 42 x 319 feet, to be erected in their yards. 

The plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the erection 
of their large repair shops at Millham Junction on the New 
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Jersey and New York Division, two miles east of Trenton, 
N. J., are being rapidly formed, and it is expected that the 
actual work of construction will begin very shortly. There 
will be seven buildings in the group, the ground for which 
has been laid out by the engineers and the contract for the 
foundations has been let. The company are now engaged in 
the preparation of the plans for the superstructures. 

In connection with the proposed new shops of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka, & Santa Fé Railroad, at La Junta, Col., it will 
be interesting to note that bids will be asked about April 
15, through C. A. Morse. chief engineer, Topeka Kan., for 
the construction of the buildings. Besides the machine shop, 
154 x 398 feet, there will be a blacksmith shop, 80 x 150 
feet, power house and other smaller buildings. 

This last week another large project that will necessitate 
the purchase of a s:reat deal of mechanical equipment was 
announced. The Missouri Pacific Railway Company inform 
us that it is their intention to erect large machine shops 
at Sedalia, Mo., but the plans are not yet perfected, and 
details as to dimensions of the proposed new buildings are not 
available. We understand that the company are to receive 
a bonus and a site of 120 acres at that point, and that the 
new shops are to cost, complete, about $1,000,000. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, are having specifications printed covering the 
purchase of machinery for a power plant at the New Orleans 
navy yard. There will be required four boilers, a smoke 
header, one fuel economizer, two boiler feed pumps, one feed 
water heater, two steam turbo generating sets, with con- 
densing apparatus, two exciter sets, switchboard, wiring, &c. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until April 19 for the following 
electrical equipments for the United States Navy, consisting 
of motors, controllers, &c. : 

Item 1. Sixteen for 12-inch ammunition hoists. 

2. Sixteen for 12-inch rammers. 

. Thirty-two for 8-inch ammunition hoists. 
. Sixteen for 8-inch ammunition hoists. 

5. Forty-eight 8-inch elevating equipments. 

6. Forty-eight for 8-inch rammers. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks will receive bids until 
April 30 for improving and erecting the 100-ton steel shears 
at the Boston navy yard. Funds available, $19,500. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for the 
New York navy yards, bids for which were opened March 15: 

Holzer-Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass., class 1, 
16 electric motors, $5269. 

Thresher Electric Company, New York, class 3, six 
generator motors, $5002. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., class 4, 
six generating sets, with long list of spare parts, $34,809. 

Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 58, 
one power punching and shearing press, $415. 

Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa., class 54, one 8-fooc 
squaring shear, $1200. 

S. A. Woods Machine Company, Boston, Mass., class 56, 
one heavy self feed rip saw machine, $1200; class 58, one 
giant dimension planer, $1960. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 57, two 
new model engine lathes, $874. 

No awards were made for class 2, one slow speed six-pole 
single field coil electric motor; class 52, one turret head bolt 
cutting machine; class 59, one six-roll double surface planing 
machine. 

An error was made in the address of the recently or- 
ganized Economy Engineering Company, New York, in these 
columns last week. The offices of the company are located 
at 150 Nassau street, and not at 150 Warren street as 
stated. 

The Bullard Machine Tool Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., have discontinued their New York office, which was 
located at 95 Liberty street. S. H. Bullard, who was the 
manager of the New York office, will continue with the com- 
pany as traveling sales engineer and will make his head- 
quarters at Bridgeport. 
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The Stacy Mfg.,Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of gas holders, oil and water tanks, are erecting a 
new plant 150 x 500 feet. 


Leo Haight has been appointed receiver of the South- 
western Portland Cement Works, White Cliff, Ark. The 
plant is valued at $5,000,000 and has a daily capacity of 
1000 barrels. 


The Barberie Locomotive Appliance Company, Park 
Row Building, New York, have incorporated for the 
manufacture of an automatic appliance to prevent the 
locomotive from passing any given signal. Marcus Dunn 
is president ; John Barberie, vice-president and treasurer ; 
Thomas C. Connor, secretary, and Thomas J. Walsh, en- 
gineer. 
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Chicago [lachinery [larket. 


Cuicaco, April 2, 1904. 

With few exceptions Western manufacturers of machin- 
ery and tools speak encouragingly of the present situation 
and the prospect. The “seven lean months” from last 
August to the present February, led to a gradual curtailment 
of output and reduction in men employed. The tide seems 
to have turned in February, in some cases as early as the 
middle of January, and the gradual improvement since then 
has led to the employment of more men, until plants in the 
machinery industry of the Middle West are now employing 
from 75 per cent. to their full normal working force. With 
the half time or idleness of earlier months fresh in their 
minds, it is not likely that machinists’ unions will stir up 
much strife this spring. The demand for wood working 
tools and mining machinery does not seem to have suffered 
quite as badly as did the trade in strictly metal working 
machines, though the severity of the winter has prevented 
mines in the Lake Superior country from carrying on needed 
improvements, and firms that depend largely on this trade 
have been badly crippled. They hope for a revival in this 
trade following the marked improvements ‘in demand for 
iron, and rush orders already coming in give them some en- 
couragement. Foundries and contract boiler shops have been 
quiet all winter, some for lack of business and many because 
they did not have heating facilities sufficient to make their 
places habitable for their workmen. The lesson of the 
winter is being reflected in a widespread inquiry for estimates 
on heating plants. 

Builders of both steam engines and high pressure steam 
boilers are feeling the effects of the increasing popularity of 
the gas engine, and this competition becomes more formidable 
as the gas engine units increase in size. The rapid growth 
of great central electric power stations, that sell power and 
light to individuals at less cost than if produced in isolated 
plants, is also seriously affecting the engine and boiler build- 
ing trades. That this is more than a theory is evidenced by 
the fact that such firms as the Allis-Chalmers Company and 
the Holthoff Machinery Company deemed it necessary to 
reorganize their companies so as to consolidate with powerful 
factors in the electric machinery world. It is also illus- 
trated by the fact that boiler plate and boiler tubes are 
slower in demand than any other lines of finished steel and 
iron in the Western markets. 


Engines, Bollers and Pumps. 


The Charter Gas Engine Company, Sterling, Ill., say that 
the trend of business in their line is upward, and they have 
booked orders for three carloads this year, which is favorable 
for the season, and especially for this year. The company 
are having no difficulty with labor and do not expect any- 
thing of the kind. 

The Quincy Engine Works, Quincy, IIl., report that the 
demand for their engines is unchanged, except for the fact 
that inquiries seem to show a larger proportion of small en- 
gines required than heretofore. Just at present there is a 
noticeable increase in the number of orders received. There 
had, however, been a marked decrease in the demand in the 
months of January, February and March, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The Whitehead Machinery Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
report that the demand for second-hand engines and boilers 
picked up considerably in the last 30 days. They find a 
pressing demand for large boilers, both tubular and water 
tube. Inquiries are coming in freely. The chief demand in 
engines seems to be for medium sizes of the Corliss type, with 
usual equipment in the way of boilers, pumps, heaters, &c. 

The American Steam Pump Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., see a tendency for business to pick up in their line, as 
March business has shown a considerable increase. Prices 
range the same as they have for some time. The company 
are working on several new models, which will be out in a 
few months. 

The Power & Mining Machinery Company, Cudahy, Wis., 
say that the general condition of business in their lines at 
the present time is good. They have taken a number of good 
sized orders for mining equipments during the month of 
March and have many inquiries, which seem to be from 
parties actually considering improvements. Their orders 
are increasing and, from the present outlook, there is every 
reason to believe that business during the coming summer 
is going to be better than they expected. They are at the 
present time engaged in extending their plant, having pro- 
vided for an expenditure of about $600,000 in that direction. 
The company have been obliged to hold up somewhat in ‘the 
taking of orders for the reason that their present facilities 
are limited, and to take care of such orders as they now have 
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requires the operation of their plant 24 hours in the day, in- 
cluding Sundays. 
Machine Tools. 


The Ransom Mfg. Company, Oshkosh, Wis., makers of 
grinding and polishing machinery, state that business is bet- 
ter than it was during December and January ; in fact, there 
has been a bettering of trade ever since the first of the year, 
but the volume of business during January, February and 
March will not average the same as last year for the same 
months. The company have made important improvements 
in several of their machines during the past winter, to which 
they attribute, in part, the increased trade of the past month. 
They believe that the general outlook for business to-day is 
better than it was a year ago at this time. 

The Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., makers 
of machine tools and special machinery, find that there has 
been a large falling off from the business of a year ago. This 
they attribute to Wall Street speculation, to the fact that it 
is a Presidential year, and also to the severity of the past 
winter and the destructive floods which have been prevalent 
throughout the West during the past few weeks. 

The American Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
builders of wood working machinery, report a general im- 
provement in the trend of the machinery business at the 
present time. They have secured several of the largest con- 
tracts in the history of their business during the first three 
months of 1904, and all for the best and most expensive ma- 
chines, and have now pending much more than the usual 
number of prospects for this class of machinery; this in 
spite of the unusual severity of the winter and eary spring, 
followed by the general floods, which have to a great extent 
held up building projects that during ordinary seasons would 
have been finished and reody for the installation of the ma- 
chinery. They find that the demand has been greater for 
the best class of machinery during the past three months 
than during the same months in 1903, with this difference; 
that a year ago, when customers were placing orders, they 
anticipated delay and were subsequently insistent on early 
deliveries, while at this time production has caught up with 
the demand to such an extent that buyers take as a matter 
of course reasonably prompt shipment, and the fear of not 
being able to get them will not induce them to place orders 
until they are actually in need of the machines. The com- 
pany are adding to their line a number of new machines, and 
it is apparent that in some way they must secure additional 
facilities for manufacturing at an early date, but the method 
of doing this has not yet been decided on. 

Hill Tool Company, Anderson, Ind., find business is pick- 
ing up considerably, and in the past week they have received 
several very large orders. The company are putting on the 
market several new articles in the way of drill holders, and a 
cold saw cutting off machine, as well as several other articles. 
Their foreign business has been up to the usual standard 
with the exception of trade in Germany, which has fallen off 
somewhat in the last five months. 

The George Whiting Company, Chicago, builders of 
punches, shears, rolls and other heavy iron working tools, are 
very busy at the present time, working a full force of men, 
and have booked orders quite recently that have been held 
off for a number of months. They observe quite a little in- 
quiry for new machines and a tendency on the part of the 
manufacturing interests to investigate very closely everything 
that will tend to reduce cost. Business in general may be 
said to be improving at present, with indications for a steady 
business throughout the year 1904. They have recently com- 
pleted for the Illinois Steel Company a plate roll embodying 
novel features. 

The Novelty Iron Works, Dubuque, Iowa, experienced a 
decided increase of business during the first quarter of 1904, 
there being a better showing than during the first quarter 
of 1903. The machines mostly in demand at present are the 
improved Boss power hammer and the Victor punches and 
shears. A number of machines have been exported, and the 
outlook in that branch is more encouraging than it has been 
for some time. The demand in the South for shingle sawing 
machines is increasing to such an extent that they are now 
behind orders in that department. 


Special Machinery. 


The Kempsmith Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., report 
their business on milling machines for the month of March 
the best they have had in the past year for any single month. 
Among the orders received are seven machines for export. 
They fee] that the general demand for machinery to-day is for 
a better grade than it was a year or so ago, and believe that 
the present year, taken altogether, will be a very satisfactory 
one. 

The Hoefer Mfg. Company, Freeport, IIl., builders of drill 
presses and special wire and metal working. machinery, state 
that business keeps up very well, particularly in the special 
machine department, in which they are overwhelmed with 
orders. They are contemplating the erection and equipment 
of a new and up to date plant throughout this coming sum- 
mer, expecting thus to have more room and increased manu- 
facturing capacity. 
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The Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chicago, heavy iron 
jobbers and dealers in metal working machinery and tools, 
say that their business for the pest few months has been 
quite satisfactory. They have noted particularly a good de- 
mand for the higher grades of material, such as Tyler 
knobbled charcoal iron boiler tubes and the fire box grade of 
plate steel, although the demand for the general line during 
the first three months of this year was not as large as during 
the corresponding period of last year. They have recently 
added to their warehouse a large machinery exhibit room, 
which will in the near future be equipped with a sample of 
each of the various boiler makers’ machine tools that they 
handle. 

The Goodman Mfg. Company, Chicago, builders of coal 
mining machinery, report that business has kept up as well 
as usual, and they look for a prosperous year. 


Tools and Supplies. 


Charles H. Besly & Co., Chicago, say that business with 
them has steadily grown better since the first of the year. 
The demand for grinders seems to be more uniform through- 
out the country than it has been for some years. They are 
experiencing an excellent demand for such specialties as oil 
and taps. Many factories which during the latter part of 
last year were shut down are now running to their full ca- 
pacity, and the outlook is favorable for a good year’s busi- 
ness. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, report 
their business for the current year highly satisfactory. They 
say that the tendency on the part of the trade is to purchase 
complete pneumatic equipments from a single manufacturer 
rather than to purchase various types of compressed air ap- 
pliances from various makers, and they have, during the 
month of March, received several orders for complete equip- 
ment of this character. Business for the first quarter of the 
present year is almost doublt that for the corresponding 
period a year ago, and the month of March surpassed in 
volume of business received any other month in their history. 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


The Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., state that busi- 
ness in cranes, hoists, &c., is quiet at the present time, and 
much below the corresponding period of last year. 

The Altna Foundry & Machine Company, Springfield, 
Ill., builders of coal mining equipment, say that the general 
trend of business seems to be downward, and there is no 
special demand for any line of their manufacture. The 
present attitude of organized labor seems to be arbitrary 
without any regard to the existing conditions, and labor costs 
at the present time are fully as high as, if not higher than, a 
year ago, whereas the cost of materials has been reduced. 
The threatened coal miners’ strike in that section has, of 
course, a direct effect on their business, and until it is de- 
cided, will curtail the investment in mining equipment. In 
case the strike is averted, the demand for coal mine equip- 
ment will probably be good for the remainder of the year. 

The Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., report that 
both the wood and metal working departments of their factory 
are comfortably employed. Their wood split pulley business 
has been extremely good this year so far, and the variable 
speed transmission department has also been very busy. 
There is also a good demand for wood split pulley clutches. 
It seems that general trade conditions are somewhat im- 
proved over what they were in January and February, and 
that, barring-some unforeseen trade disturbances, we ought 
to have a good year’s business. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Aurora, III., mak- 
ers of transmission machinery, report a decided improvement 
in business during the last two weeks. Things seem to be 
picking up all along the line. They have not at any time 
during the winter been short of work, and in looking over 
their books find that business for January, February and 
March has almost doubled that of last year. The company 
have made a few installations of machinery during the first 
three months, but do not contemplate many improvements. 
Judging from the way business has come in during the past 
two weeks, the number of inquiries they are receiving now 
and their character, they anticipate a very busy season. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Browning Company, Milwaukee, Wis., found the 
motor business for the month of March excellent and fully 
up to any month’s business during the previous year. The 
attitude of purchasers is decidedly toward a high class of 
machinery. They have quite a quantity of motors on order 
for Government work, and have recently secured the contract 
for the Helvetia Milk Condensing Company, Delta, Ohio, for 
between 30 and 40 motors. They believe that the year’s 
business, taken as a whole, will be a very satisfactory one. 

The Chicago House Wrecking Company, Chicago, have 
discovered no apparent change in the business situation dur- 
ing the past 30 to 60 days. Inquiries for second-hand en- 
gines, machines, materials and supplies continue to be very 
large, and they are making an average number of sales. 
Business for March, 1904, exceeded the same month of the 
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previous year by 10 per cent. and was 20 per cent. heavier 


than either January or February of this year. The company 
look forward to a very heavy business during the next 60 
days. 

The S. Obermayer Company, Chicago and Cincinnati, 
manufacturers of foundry equipment and supplies, say that 
their sales have not been as large in dollars and cents in 
comparison with the same time last year; still they find that 
they have done a very satisfactory business. They notice 
that the falling off in business has been in the equipment 
department, there not being as many new foundries installed 
nor aS many improvements made in the foundries at the 
present time as last year. 





The Philadelphia [lachinery [larket. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4, 1904. 


Conditions in the Philadelphia machinery market during 
March show but little improvement when compared with 
the previous month. February was dull, and it was ex- 
pected that March would show improvement in all branches 
of the trade, but both manufacturers and dealers have been 
disappointed. In some lines, such as molding machines, 
power transmission machinery and pneumatic tools, excep- 
tions are to be noted, as manufacturers of these lines have 
had a good month’s business, a considerable portion of which 
has been for export. Buyers continue to delay placing orders 
and confidence in very active resumption of trade is not 
strong. The volume of work on hand varies. Some have 
their plants comfortably filled, but these are exceptions rather 
than the rule. The greater portion are working with dimin- 
ished forces or on shorter working hours. Large specifica- 
tions are notable in their absence, the usual run of business 
being made up of small quantities of single tools or machines, 
or just what is necessary to meet immediate requirements, 
and in frequent instances it is not the case of the best that 
can be bought, but that which can do the most work at the 
lowest possible price. In point of activity the builders of 
large special tools, engines and machinery lead. Locomotive 
builders and manufacturers of heavy standard tools are only 
fairly active, while those making smaller standard and spe- 
cial tools vary from extreme activity to extreme dullness. 

Inquiries have in most cases continued just as numerous, 
but instances are noticeable in which a considerable falling 
off has taken place during the last half of the month. Esti- 
mating departments are generally busy, as buyers are said 
to be making very full inquiry before considering the article 
recommended for purchase, and the duplication of inquiries 
therefore continues. Inclement weather has probably de- 
ferred placing of orders in many cases, but with stocks on 
hand in most cases, both in manufacturers’ warerooms and on 
dealers’ floors, no necessity for giving the order previous to 
the time that the goods are actually required is apparent. 
Cold weather has delayed building improvements to some ex- 
tent, and equipments contemplated have been correspondingly 
delayed. 

Deliveries generally can be made promptly, particularly 
in medium and smaller tools, and frequently it is quite possi- 
ble to get heavy goods on short notice. Good deliveries can 
also be made on special tools, as almost everything entering 
into their construction, except possibly that of motor drives, 
can be had very promptly. Manufacturers have, as a rule, a 
considerable stock on hand, while dealers’ floors continue well 
filled. 

Foreign demand, as far as machinery and tools are con- 
cerned, is unchanged, with little indication of improvement. 
In the special lines, however, some improvement is noticeable, 
and orders on established lines have in recent cases been 
doubled. For certain classes of pneumatic tools, England is 
expected to be a large buyer during the coming year. 

Iron and steel castings continue in good supply, most of 
the foundries being able to make very prompt deliveries. 
Work is being diligently sought after, and, it is said, that if 
necessary to close a good order, concessions on price are 
being made. Raw materials in the foundry trade are prompt- 
ly obtainable, but the labor question is far from satisfactory. 

Machinery merchants generally have had an unsatis- 
factory month. Inquiries are fair, but it is reported hard to 
get the prospective buyer to place the order. Showroom 


floors are well stocked, as are also warehouses. and imme- 
diate deliveries can be made on most classes of tools. The 
month’s sales are said in most cases not to have aggregated 
greater totals than during February. 
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The market for smaller engines and boilers has been in- 
active, weather conditions being still unfavorable for the in- 
stallation of these goods, but a’ marked increase in this trade 
is expected to develop with the opening of the spring. Ma- 
chine shop supplies and the smaller tools are inactive, re- 
flecting the general condition of the market. 

Prices nominally are unchanged, but competition has 
caused a readjustment of discounts on some lines. Some 
makes of machinery and tools are said to be held very firm, 
but in close bidding these lines generally lose the business. 
Lower figures, it is contended, are not warranted by condi- 
tions, but stocks on hand have probably reached a volume 
making it necessary that they be converted into funds, and 
prices must, therefore, be adjusted somewhere nearer the 
views of the prospective buyer. 

The New York Ship Building Company recently launched 
the large steel passenger and freight steamer “ Ontario,” 
building for the Merchants’ & Miners’ Steamship Company 
This vessel is 325 feet length over all, 42 feet beam and %4 
feet in depth. Activity in all the local ship yards has been 
more or less interfered with by. the extreme weather during 
the past winter, and considerable more business is anticipated 
during the coming spring months. 

The Pennsylvania Forge Company, recently incorporated 
under the laws of Pennsylvania, have the erection of a forg- 
ing plant under way at Bridesburg, Philadelphia. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be ready for operation in a few 
weeks. Connecting rods, crank shafts, die blocks, rolls an: 
other steel forgings will be among their specialties. 

Plans have been prepared and filed with the bureau of 
city building inspection for a large addition to the crane 
shop of the William Cramp Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany. They provide for a building of corrugated iron on a 
steel frame, one story high, 42 x 319 feet in dimensions. 

The Standard Plunger Elavator Company have received 
the contract for the installation of the elevators in the new 
stores building for John Wanamaker in this city and New 
York. There are 101 elevators in all, 64 being for the local 
and 37 for the New York store. The contract price for the 
above is said to aggregate $1,250,000. 

The Midvale Steel Company, in order to manufacture the 
armor plate orders recently acquired, have a number of ad- 
ditions in view. Bids will be received at an early date for 
the erection of a tempering plant, which will include a main 
building, 68 x 504 feet; a gas house, 32 x 378 feet, and a 
furnace shed, 68 x 432 feet. Work will also be begun in a 
short time on the new open hearth plant, previously mentioned, 
the contract for which has been let to the S. R. Smythe Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, at a cost of about $75,000. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company, manufacturers of 
the American Pioneer pressed steel shaft hanger, are running 
all departments actively, in order to have a stock of various 
sizes of their new shaft hangers to meet the increasing de- 
mand for these goods. This hanger, they advise us, is meet- 
ing with great favor among the trade. 

The American Pulley Company have recently acquired 
late patents covering the manufacture of pressed metal 
sheaves, and will shortly place a line of them on the market. 
They will be made in sizes from 2 to 36 inches in diameter. 
The company during March booked a large number of orders 
for pulleys. The foreign demand has improved particularly 
and in some instances export orders have doubled those 
formerly placed. All departments of their plant, therefore, 
are more active than they have been for several months. 
Among some recent foreign shipments were those made to 
Australia; Geneva, Switzerland; Christiana, Norway; Bcua- 
dor, South Africa, England and two to Aukland, New Zea- 
land. Domestic deliveries in carload lots include shipments 
to Ridgway, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal., and 
Chattanooga, Ala. Local deliveries have also been large. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works have found the pas. 
month a slight improvement over February, but are still 
able to handle more business. Inquiries have been fairly 
numerous, and prospective conditions are said to appear 
favorable. Some recent shipments of cold saw cutting off 
machines include three rail saws to Buffalo, N. Y., parties, 
and one to a Texas concern. Crank shaft and forge saws 
have been delivered to Ohio and local parties. A large bor- 
ing mill was also shipped to parties in the Central West. 

The Falkenau-Sinclair Machine Company report a good 
month’s business. While there have been no particularly 
large orders booked, there have been a number of smaller 
ones, sufficient to keep the plant running regularly. Ship- 
ments have increased, being composed principally of single 
presses of different kinds for various purchasers, and a num- 
ber of special machines for the Frankford arsenal, Phila- 
delphia, on order of the United States Government. There 
has also been a good demand for testing machines, particular- 
ly their automatic cement testing machine, for which the 
past month’s business has been in excess of any single month 
for some time. 

The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company report a very good de- 
mand for steam jet blowers. Shipments of these have recent- 
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ly been made to the Central Iron & Steel Works, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; the Reading Iron Works, to both the Tube de- 
partment and the South works, and to the Lukens Iron & 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa. In their pattern depart- 
ment some large work is under construction for the various 
shipyards. The foundry is busy with orders for acid re- 
sisting bronze castings and general castings for ship work. 
More work, however, could be taken in their machine depart- 
ment, which is only fairly busy. 

The Tabor Mfg. Company have had a busy month, the 
volume of orders being the best for more than a year. Ship- 
ments have been numerous and deliveries during March have 
been greater than in any month since March, 1903. The 
foreign demand continues fair, one large molding machine 
having recently been shipped to HEngland. Among recent 
orders was one for seven power ramming vibrator molding 
machines for the Saco & Pettee Machine Company, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, to be placed in a shop where nothing but hand 
ramming stripping plate machines have been heretofore used. 
There is quite a demand also for large machines for molding 
tunnel plate castings, and propositions have been made to 
some 20 different foundries for machines suitable for this 
class of work. Recent deliveries include shipment of the 
balance of the order for six hand ramming stripping plate 
machines for the New York Air Brake Company, and a num- 
ber of machines have been delivered to local foundries. The 
Tabor Mfg. Company have decided, in order to better look 
after their New England trade, to open an office in Boston, 
Mass. C. S. Lovell, who has represented the company at 
home and abroad for the last five years, will have charge 
of the Boston office, the location of which has not yet been 
determined. 

The Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Company are busy. 
While there has been a diminution of business in some 
branches of their trade, it has improved in others. The for- 
eign demand is better, and prospective conditions are favor- 
able for largely increased business from this source. In 
order to better take care of this trade the company have 
arranged with J. W. Tierney, formerly president of the 
company, to represent them in England in the interest of 
Keller tools. Mr. Tierney has recently sailed and will proba- 
bly remain in England during the balance of this year. For- 
eign trade recently has come mostly from the ship yards and 
boiler plants of Germany and France, while in the domestic 
field the ship yards lead in point of demand, followed by the 
boiler plants and foundries, the structural demand being 
weak. This company have lately added several specialties 
to their line of tools, including a new port hole cutter and a 
pneumatic deck caulking machine. 

The Alfred Box Company, Incorporated, have had plans 
prepared and will shortly begin work on the new girder shop 
previously reported. Business continues fairly active, recent 
orders including a large amount of machinery for the Ameri- 
can Amusement Company at Coney Island, L. I. A 12-ton 
hand power traveling crane has been ordered by the United 
States Government for building No. 2 at the Brooklyn 
navy yard; a 3-ton electric traveling crane, for handling tim- 
ber on the lumber docks of Hewson & Pearson, Philadelphia, 
and a 5-ton electric jib crane, the fourth of its kind, will be 
installed for Williamson Bros. Company of this city, while 
deliveries include a 10-ton electric traveling crane for the 
Schenectady shops of the General Electric Company; a hand 
power traveling and a hammer crane for the Pennsylvania 
Forge Company, Philadelphia, and several of the electric 
traveling cranes built for the Delaware River Steel Casting 
Company, Chester, Pa., have been delivered, while the bal- 
ance of the latter are ready for immediate shipment. 

The Energy Elevator Company have an order to insta!] 
a hoisting equipment for the fire curtain in the Lycoming 
Opera House, Williamsport, Pa. This will include the full 
equipment, the same as was installed in Keith’s Theatre in 
this city some time ago. The demand for elevators from out 
of town sources continues active, but there has been a de- 
cline in local requirements. Al] departments of their plant 
continue busy, and deliveries of elevators have been made at 
Rome, Ga.; Camden, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; Lewisburg, Pa. ; 
Catskill, N. Y.; Bast Liverpool, Ohio, and Chester, Pa. These 
were all freight elevators. A large passenger lift was in- 
stalled for Wilkes-Barre parties, and a special freight lift 
was put up for the Daily Local News, West Chester, Pa. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works continue fairly active, 
but are not being operated to their capacity. Orders during 
March improved materially, and aggregated a total equal to 
that of locomotives shipped. Among these orders were 67 
for the Pittsburgh, Carnegie & Western road of the Wabash 
system, 45 of which will be of the Mogul type, 12 of the At- 
lantic type and the remainder switching engines. Thirteen 
locomotives were also ordered by the Atlantic & Birmingham 
Railroad; these are simple ten-wheel engines. Orders were 
also received from the Southern Railway for 25, and from 
the Atlantic Coast Line for 12 locomotives. A slight im- 
provement is also to be noted in the foreign demand, orders 
for several engines for export having been booked. Deliveries 
during the past month have been fair, and include shipments 
on orders from the Pennsylvania, Philadelphia & Reading, 
Chicago and Northwestern, and other railroads, as well as to 
individual concerns. 
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National Metal Trades Association Notes. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, April 4, 1904.—Arrangements are 
being made for a meeting of the Administrative Council 
to take place during the latter part of April. The matter 
of revision of by-laws is still pending, and it will be in 
the hands of proper legal authority for approval, it is 
hoped, this week. The question as to the relation of local 
to national associations may result in a conference be- 
tween the different district chairmen and heads of local 
associations. Experience of members, as shown at the 
recent convention by the reports of chairmen, goes to 
show the necessity for eliminating this really unnecessary 
duplication of work. At this time they will endeavor to 
formulate plans that will avoid such disturbances as have 
arisen in the past from this cause. 

The Nationa] Metal Trades Association has become in- 
volved in the Chicago brass workers’ strike through the 
Adams & Westlake Company. Commissioner Du Brul will 
leave for the scene of action to-night, with the view to an 
early settlement of the difficulty. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh has 
issued a call for a meeting on Thursday evening, April 28. 

The demands of the machinists of the Blakeslee Mfg. 
Company, Du Quoin, IIl., were presented to the company 
to-day, the outcome of which is not as yet known. 

The manufacturers of Youngstown, Ohio, have asked 
their men to accept a 10 per cent. reduction. No reply 
has thus far been received as to what action the men will 
take in the matter. 

The Administrative Council have elected Charles E. 
Hildreth of P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass., to fill the 
vacancy in the Administrative Council caused by the re- 
tirement of Carl Horix of the George B. Sennett Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, who had one year longer to 
serve. 

—_——_--o—___ 


The Orient Coke Company. 


The Farmers’ Deposit National Bank, Pittsburgh, are 
offering for subscription $100,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent. 20-year gold bonds of the Orient Coke Company. 
These bonds are dated April 1, 1904, and interest is pay- 
able October 1 and April 1. The right is reserved to 
redeem the whole or part of the issue at any semiannual 
interest period after April 1, 1909, at 110, upon six weeks’ 
prior notice. To take eare of the bonds a sinking fund is 
required by a mortgage of 10 cents on every ton of coal 
shipped and 15 cents on every ton of coke shipped. This 
fund can also be used for the purpose of reinvestment in 
coal acreage with the consent of the trustee. An estimate 
by the company’s officers of the gross earnings of the 
plant, with 450 ovens in operation, is $199,700, or nearly 
six times the interest on the bonds. 

The Orient Coke Company own nearly 1200 acres of the 
Klondike field and 200 acres on Dunlap’s Creek, in Fay- 
ette County. Most of the property adjoins the coal lands 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Company. The capital is $1,- 
400,000 and bonds $700,000. O. W. Kennedy, formerly 
superintendent of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, has 
been elected manager. Julian Kennedy is president of 
the company, and the directors are as follows: Julian 
Kennedy; Charles J. Morse, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Ohio Iron & Steel Company; Henry M. Robin- 
son of the law firm of Arrel, McVey & Tayler, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Howard M. Hooker of H. M. Hooker & Co., 
coke and pig iron brokers, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh; C. W. Jackson, manager coke department of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and Reid Ken- 
nedy, president of the Monongahela Trust Company, 


Homestead, Pa. 
= 


Reports from the Maine shipyards indicate renewed 
activity in shipbuilding this season, more than the usual 
number of new ships being contemplated. 


Court proceedings have been commenced by Henry L. 
Coe asking for a receiver for the Leckrone Coke Com- 
pany, Uniontown, Pa. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE problem of catalogue house competition is un- 
questionably one of the most serious confronting 
the trade, not only in Hardware but in many other lines. 
This method of distribution makes the catalogue house 
take the place of the merchants through whom in the 
ordinary ways the goods would reach the consumer. If 
the goods, as is the case with the great mass of Hard- 
ware, pass through the jobber to the retailer, the cata- 
logue house displaces both of these distributors, while 
if the goods go directly from the manufacturer to the 
retailer, as happens frequently in many kinds of articles, 
the local retailer is displaced by his competitor in the 
great city. There is thus a disturbance of the regular 
course of things, as established methods of distribution 
are altered and new channels opened through which the 
goods go into the hands of the consumers. 


Early in the history of this competition there was a 
disposition on the part of some merchants and manufac- 
turers to pay little attention to it, and, indeed, to refrain 
from talking about it, as if the mention of it above a 
whisper would give it encouragement and tend to accel- 
erate its progress and increase its influence. In spite of 
this ignoring, the system has developed and is still de- 
veloping with rapidity. It is invading new departments 
of trade and new sections of country, and transacting a 
constantly increasing volume of business. The use of the 
most advanced business methods and the employment of 
practically unlimited capital have facilitated its growth. 
The result is that some catalogue houses buy larger quan- 
tities of certain articles than the largest jobbing houses, 
and their catalogues, scattered broadcast over the country, 
lead to the selling of goods in every State and Territory. 
The policy of ignoring this method of distribution has 
been a dismal failure. It has given opportunity for the 
development of the system practically unopposed. 


It is time that jobbers and manufacturers, together 
with the retail merchants, united to consider the problem 
and take such action as their wisdom suggests on a mat- 
ter which is full of peril for all three classes in the trade. 
The retail merchants and those who come immediately in 
contact with the competition in question have long been 
on the alert and deserve credit for their part in at least 
sounding an alarm to which little heed has been given 
except in a formal and perfunctory way by either job- 
bers or manufacturers. It is time that there be a radical 
change in the treatment of the problem. The new compe- 
tition bears too directly on the interests of the three 
great classes in the trade to be permitted to pursue its 
methods unopposed. There should be on the part of each 
class a careful consideration of the practical question as 
to what is to be done in the face of this method of dis- 
tribution. Deploring it or denouncing it will accomplish 
nothing. There is fortunately much that can be accom- 
plished, and to discover the wisest course is a task for 
each merchant and manufacturer in view of his own im- 
mediate relations with the market. There should also be 
a thorough discussion of the subject by the associations 
of jobbers and manufacturers, following the example set 
by the retail merchants in this regard. This is a fitting 
question for the great semiannual gatherings of whole- 
sale merchants and manufacturers, and of much greater 
importance to them, to say nothing of the interests of the 
retail merchants, than many of the questions which come 
before them, often only to call out profitless and weari- 
some platitudes. Let them grapple in a reasonable way 
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with this subject, and they may do much for the better- 
ment of the trade. 


In this connection the letter in another column from 
a prominent jobbing house is noteworthy. In addition to 
a general discussion of the subject our correspondents 
make forcibly the point that it is necessary for the job- 
bing trade to move in this matter in self-defense, 
inasmuch as this new system militates directly against 
the jobber and threatens to be an influence which will 
make the maintenance of his position in the market in- 
creasingly difficult and uncertain. It is a significant con- 
sideration that the catalogue house is simply a large re- 
tailer, buying its goods directly without the intervention 
ot any middleman. Just in proportion as this is suc- 
cessfully done not only does the jobber’s business suffer 
immediate diminution, but a necessity is created for the 
retail merchants in towns aud villages to purchase goods 
at prices which will enable them to compete with the 
catalogue house retailers of the great cities. In this way 
the jobber’s margins threaten to be seriously narrowed, 
even if the retail merchants of the country are not suc- 
cessful in their efforts to induce the manufacturers to 
make them as favorable prices as they make their com- 
petitors who do a catalogue house business. The problem 
is thus in its ultimate bearing an exceedingly important 
one for the jobbing trade. This new competition has also 
important bearing on the manufacturers’ interests, but 
this is a subject into which we cannot now enter. We 
refer especially to its relation to the jobbing trade be 
cause they are splendidly organized and are working in 
close harmony with the manufacturers. It is to be hoped 
that they will be able to discover some solution of the 
problem which will adequately protect their interests 
and at the same time those of retail merchants. It is 
desirable that the executive committees of the governing 
bodies of the great jobbers’ associations give their at- 
tention to this matter, and that at the semiannual and 
other gatherings this subject may be considered with the 
care and attention which its importance demands. Mere 
expressions of sympathy and regret will accomplish 
nothing. 





Condition of Trade. 


The state of business is admirably reflected in the 
following advices from our correspondents in the trade 
centers. It will be noted with gratification that quite 
generally they report a very satisfactory demand, which 
keeps goods moving in good volume, while at the same 
time they refer to the outlook for business during the 
next few months as promising. After that the state of 
the market will obviously depend largely on the crops. 
Many merchants are finding it necessary to replenish 
their stocks, and manufacturers are consequently well 
supplied with orders. Indeed, in some lines they are still 
considerably behind in their shipments, and are receiving 
many requests for prompt deliveries. A few lines, as is 
usual at this season, are becoming scarce. In the matter 
of prices the market is, on the whole, reasonably steady, 
with a number of lines in which prices are lower than a 
few months ago, but these are counterbalanced by others 
in which prices are quite firm, and in some instances 
higher. This is especially the case in several lines of 
heavy goods in which advances have recently been 
made. Travelers are out in great number cultivating 
the trade, and their reports indicate a good feeling among 
the wholesale and retail merchants generally. There are 
some complaints of labor difficulties, actual or prospec- 
tive, but the outlook for building and the uninterrupted 
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prosecution of business enterprises is regarded as excel- 
lent. Unless present indications are misleading, there 
will be an active demand for Builders’ Hardware during 
the season, and probably during the remainder of the 
year, unless some disturbing influence should affect the 
market decidedly unfavorably. There is some complaint 
about collections, but the financial situation is regarded 
as sound and giving little ground for solicitude. The 
better feeling that prevails in the market is a gratifying 
sign that business, after a period of comparative quietude, 
is assuming larger volume and reflecting the continuance 
of prosperous conditions throughout the country. 
Chicago. 

As an indication of the state of the Hardware mar- 
ket, one large jobbing firm announce that their business 
for March exceeded that of any previous month in 
their history by nearly 25 per cent., and that business 
was never in as satisfactory a condition as at the pres- 
ent time. This sentiment is echoed with variations by 
other jobbers. Retailers in Chicago who have been com- 
plaining of slow business in this city say that a revival 
in trade has set in that is most encouraging. Syndicates 
and individuals are building a large number of flats and 
small residences, and Hardware for these buildings is be- 
ing bought from the retailer, as the volume is not ordi- 
narily sufficient to warrant negotiations with jobbers or 
mill representatives. Builders’ Hardware is active both 
in Chicago and out, particularly in the West and South- 
west. This is, of course, a quiet season with jobbers in 
Builders’ Hardware, particularly as the bulk of their 
sales were made during January and February, preceding 
the advance, but the retailers are now finding a ready 
market for the Hardware that they bought at that time. 
The withdrawal of warranty on Axes and Hatchets on 
the part of manufacturers makes it necessary in many 
cases for jobbers to continue their own warranty, taking 
the responsibility of faulty goods on their own shoulders 
and losing a percentage of their apparent profits. The 
fact that we have had two moist, growing summers has 
led to so large a sale of Lawn Mowers that most of the 
factories are now withdrawing from the market and re- 
fusing to take further orders. Retailers’ stocks are ex- 
hausted, and the ready sale which they found for Lawn 
Mowers during the last two years encourages them to 
lay in even larger stocks than before. Should a dry, 
warm summer follow, many of these stocks would neces- 
sarily be carried over into next year. Some difficulty is 
experienced by jobbers and retailers in securing prompt 
shipment of Wire Nails and Wire Products, both because 
of the overcrowded condition of the mills and on account 
of the freight congestion on many roads. The advance 
in Cut Nails is reflected in somewhat of a curtailment in 
volume of business. Demand for novelties which can be 
used by retailers to draw customers to their stores is 
increasing as a result, doubtless, of discussion along these 
lines held in the various State Hardware dealers’ con- 
ventions. Hardware dealers everywhere are greatly en- 
couraged over the success of their sale of ready mixed 
Paints and the volume of this trade is increasing each 
year. Manufacturers and jobbers state that the manner 
in which their country customers are reordering indicates 
that the present season will be an excellent one for Paint 
dealers. 


St. Louis. 


NorVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Business is 
doing its best to be good, notwithstanding constant rains 
and resulting floods in a large part of our territory. If 
the present sunshine will just stay with us a week or ten 
days we will have more business than we can take care of 
comfortably. Sales for the first quarter have been con- 
siderably larger than last year. The declines in prices 
regularly promised us by a prominent trade journal for 
many months past have not yet materialized. Let them 
be patient and keep on predicting the declines, and in the 
course of time they can take first prize in prophecy. In 
the meantime we will buy goods and try to keep our 
stock complete. 

Poor single Guns! When a man’s down how the 
crowd will jump on him! Since your friends deserted 
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you, you have first been made a football of in the catalogue 
of one house. Then another prominent jobber sells you 
at cost to get orders for other and more profitable Guns. 
In the meantime our Southern jobbing friends will dis- 
cuss the question of rebates when prices decline on ac- 
count of a scrap among manufacturers. Will the manu- 
facturers of single Guns work night and day trying to 
fill their specifications at present prices? When a good 
single Gun can be retailed at $3.88, what is to become of 
the double Gun business? 

Bolts are scarce. Everybody was afraid of Bolts. 
Then they advanced. Then everybody climbed on the 
band wagon, and the manufacturers cannot fill all the 
orders. Jes’ so! jes’ so! Barbed Wire is scarce. Cars 
also scarce. 

A prominent manufacturer told me a few days ago he 
was tired of prosperity, and would be glad to see the good 
old hard times come again. Jes’ so! Most of his goods 
are patented. A sales manager winked the other eye, and 
some Axes are being sold for shipment up to August 1. 
Jes’ so! 

There are rumors that Wire Cloth will be scarce. 
Prices have stiffened. But Wire Cloth is always scarce 
after it is all sold. Every season we have the same pro- 
gramme on Wire Cloth. Jes’ so! 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Local trade presents 
that featureless aspect which indicates normal, and there- 
fore reasonably prosperous, conditions. The uncertainty 
of the earlier weeks of the season has disappeared before 
the growing certainty that there will be a scarcity of 
many lines of spring and summer goods, Field and Gar- 
den Tools, Wire Cloth and Netting, and other seasonable 
lines, demonstrating the wisdom of the merchant who 
placed his orders early, despite the opinion that was wide- 
spread last fall, that goods would be plenty and prices 
lower. How much lower no one could tell, but that there 
would be a very considerable drop very few were willing to 
doubt. Successful merchandising depends greatly on buy- 
ing goods right, but too often this means getting the very 
lowest price, and much valuable time is lost in sparring 
for position. In the effort to buy at the very lowest figure 
orders are delayed or placed with those who are unable 
to fill their contracts. Experience proves that the mer- 
chant who places hig business early with his jobber and 
depends on him to supply his wants suffers least, as the 
latter’s self interest will take care of the prices, and a 
stock of seasonable goods on hand is worth considerably 
more than one bought (no matter how cheap) that comes 
in after the demand is over. 

Local factories and mills, in Hardware and kindred 
lines, are without exception crowded with orders, and are 
not excusing their delay in filling orders, as formerly, by 
the cry of scarcity of raw material, as this seems in good 
supply at present, with a tendency toward higher prices, 
notwithstanding the increasing production, which, in the 
item of Pig Iron, is weekly getting back to normal figures. 
Many believe that the imperative demands of the rail- 
ways and other large consumers will, in the next 60 days, 
tax the very best efforts of our mines and mills, and re- 
move, for this year at least, the menace of a serious over- 
production. As an illustration, one of our largest in- 
dustries, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, received last 
month an order for 47 engines, for delivery in May and 
June. Last week this was increased 25 per cent. if de 
livery could be assured in June. The past winter has 
been so destructive to motive power that all our roads 
are compelled to repair and replenish to the limit of their 
financial ability, and many are only awaiting the success- 
ful placing of their paper to issue heavy orders for all 
kinds of rolling stock and materials. 

Collections are well up to the mark, considering the 
adverse conditions in many localities, caused by floods 
and a decidedly backward spring. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BryeHam Company.—Continued activity ex- 
ists in the Hardware trade in Cleveland and vicinity, and 
in aj] sections from which we draw trade, and the orders 
coming to Cleveland jobbers make in the aggregate a very 
large amount of business. Customers seem disposed to 
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order freely for their present and future wants, but not 
in large quantities. They are very conservative in their 
orders, which is gratifying, as it enables customers to pay 
promptly and to get their 10-day cash discount, which at 
the end of the year figures a goodly sum. 

We are gratified to notice from the newspaper reports 
that the railroad companies who have been putting off 
ordering necessary supplies, expecting a reduction in 
prices, will very soon be obliged to enter the market and 
buy a lot of material that they have needed for the last 
year or 18 months. As the reduction did not come, they 
must now go into the market and buy part or all of the 
supplies required in order to keep their equipment in 
proper shape. When one considers that during the years 
1902 and 1908 the railroad companies consumed 60 per 
cent. of the steel made in the United States, and tem- 
porarily put it out of the market, and that they are now 
obliged to go into the market again and buy supplies, it 
augurs well for a large future business for the Steel mills 
making these lines of goods. It is reported that orders 
are pending which mean 30,000 new Steel cars. It is a 
well known fact that the railroad companies do not buy 
material or cars in anticipation of their wants. Every 
shipper knows from experience that there has been in the 
last year or two a lack of facilities for moving mer- 
chandise and crops. Matters for the last three months 
have been quiet on account of the severe weather, but 
now that spring is opening up merchandise of all kinds 
will move all over the States and better facilities must 
be had. It is also reported that there is a slight advance 
on Pig Iron—not much, 25 cents a ton—but every advance 
helps to stimulate business, for if there were no demand 
the advance would not be asked. 

On the whole, the outlook for spring trade is exceed- 
ingly good, and we again urge our friends in the trade to 
buy, particularly the classes of goods that they know they 
will want for immediate and future business, and be pre- 
pared to serve their customers promptly. There has been 
in the last month a lively demand for Nails and Wire, 
and the mills have been a little slow in filling orders 
promptly, but just now they seem to be catching up. One 
thing that has operated against them, they say, is the 
lack of transportation facilities to get material to and 
away from the mill, but this is being largely overcome, 
and we hope for better service all around. A large 
amount of Wire Cloth, Netting, Lawn Mowers, Ice Cream 
Freezers, Step Ladders, Refrigerators and Steel goods 
has gone forward on early shipments, and many orders 
are now coming in for Axes, Cross Cut Saws, Sheet Iron, 
Coal Hods and Elbows for fall shipment. The trade for 
immediate shipment in Wringers, Galvanized Tubs and 
Pails and the general assortment of Carpenters’ Tools is 
very good. 

The readjustment in prices of House Trimmings has 
been a good thing, for some were a little too high and 
some were too low, and now they seem to be just about 
right. Take it on the whole, the advance is not very 
much, but it seems to be on classes of goods that could 
stand it. In spite of the labor troubles that have existed 
in some of the large cities, smaller cities, country towns 
and villages do not appear to have been affected this way. 
There will be more new buildings erected and more re- 
pairing done than had been anticipated, for these people 
move on in the even tenor of their way, regardless of 
little disturbances that seem to affect only certain locali- 
ties. Our wants are many, money is fairly plentiful, and 
our people are going to spend it. 


Baltimore. 


CaRLIN & FuLtron.—<After a winter of most extraor- 
dinary severity for this section spring is at hand (in spite 
of freezing weather for Easter), and in anticipation of 
its arrival trade is quite active, especially in the lines of 
Agricultural Implements, Plantation Supplies and Wire 
Products. 

Unfortunately business is greatly hampered by un- 
satisfactory rail service everywhere, and the old familiar 
complaint of the shortage of cars is heard on all sides. 
Even when freight is shipped the delays in transit are 
beyond all shadow of excuse. There can be no valid rea- 
sons why a solid car of merchandise requiring normally 
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three days to move a certain distance now requires 
three weeks. No one believes that the business of the 
country has developed within the last two or three years 
so suddenly that the railroads find themselves complete- 
ly paralyzed for lack of motive power, and if they are in 
this condition there is undoubtedly gross mismanagement 
somewhere. 

The boards of trade in the different States should in- 
vestigate the matter and see whether there is not a rem- 
edy. Let a car remain at a terminal one day longer than 
the railroad wishes and a penalty is imposed in the shape of 
a demurrage charge, but incompetency or something else 
can detain a car two weeks in transit and neither shipper 
nor consignee has any redress. 

The trade by this time have no doubt been advised of 
the latest advances in prices made by the associated Axe 
and Hatchet manufacturers. At present the manufactur- 
ers of these lines have it all theirown way. Whether they 
will make the wisest use of their opportunities remains to 
he seen. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. COMPANY.—L0oCal interest 
at present centers on the flood situation through the 
Western country. After suffering a protracted drought 
of months, in which time the deficit, according to the 
Government gauges, amounted to 12 or 15 inches, we have 
lately been treated to an extra downpour, and White 
River and Green River and Blue River, to say nothing 
of the raging Wabash, with all other minor tributaries 
to the great streams, have contributed a deluge which 
ordinary channels are not sufficient to carry off. Rail- 
roads have been seriously interfered with, mails and 
freight are delayed, and main efforts being made to hold 
down the bridges and graded tracks. With all this, how- 
ever, there has been a good, seasonable market for sup- 
plies, with more difficulty than usual experienced in 
securing shipment of them. The old fashioned way of the 
factories carrying stock has been abandoned, and nothing 
is made up unless it is actually ordered, and then some 
times six months back. We have just received an extra 
friendly letter from a correspondent of ours who makes 
tools in reference to an order placed last October. He 
says: “We now hope to ship your order by the middle 
of May if we have good luck.” 

Hardware into which timber enters is high and de 
liveries are slow. There is no doubt about it that hard 
wood has been difficult to secure, and what good is the 
best of tools without the handle? The rolling mills de 
clare themselves to be well supplied with orders, par- 
ticularly those which make bar iron. With seasonable 
weather we have no doubt of unusually good trade. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE ComMPANy.—The spring 
trade continues to be entirely satisfactory in all de- 
parments; business shows a considerable increase over 
last year at this time. The movement of Refrigerators, 
Freezers, Water Coolers, Hammocks, Wire Cloth and 
other summer goods is very heavy, and there promises 
to be a scarcity of these articles. A number of the travel- 
ing men are now taking some handsome orders for future 
shipment for fall and winter goods. Such lines as Cut- 
lery, Guns, Heating Stoves and Stove Pipe are being 
bought liberally. Trade in Axes is very light and no fu- 
ture orders are being placed in this line, probably due to 
the advance in prices. ‘Ihe recent stiffening in the Pig 
Iron market has had a wholesome effect on the Hard- 
ware business and prices are being well maintained. 
While collections are hardly in keeping with the sales, 
they are fairly good. 


San Francisco. 


PaciFic HARDWARE & STEEL Company.—Although 
from our own experience we would have no right to com- 
plain, it is no doubt true that the very wet weather of 
the last several weeks has seriously affected the retail 
business. This is true not only in our own locality and 
our own State, but is generally true of the entire Pacific 
Coast. We have had not only an exceptionally long con- 
tinuous series of rains, but a very heavy rainfall in rather 
a limited space of time. In parts of the country roads 











are impassable, rivers cannot be forded and even bridges 
are pronounced dangerous. Experience has taught us 
in the past that while a limited section can be damaged 
by excessive water, the general good is hardly to be 
measured ; so that while conditions in the immediate past 
have not been altogether satisfactory, either as to volume 
of business or payments, we are quite satisfied that the 
immediate future gives us hopes for as good a spring 
season as we have ever enjoyed. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY.—The gen- 
eral situation remains practically the same as outlined 
in our preceding reporis. The country demand for Hard- 
ware and kindred goods continues to be quite active, and 
with the open season close at hand it is expected that a 
large business will develop suddenly and push the ¢ca- 
pacity of the jobbing trade to the utmost. Some lines of 
staple and seasonable goods are somewhat scarce, and it 
is difficult to obtain prompt shipments from manufactur- 
ers, many of whom claim they are away behind on their 
orders ; otherwise the market is featureless. 

Indications point to a heavy business in Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools as soon as the weather 
permits outdoor operations. It is a matter of fact that 
more new enterprises have already started this season, 
with others under contemplation, than have developed in 
several years past. This applies to Omaha as well as to 
the territory tributary, and indicates assurances that 
general business conditions will be about as satisfactory 
as could be desired. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CorBett, Famine & RoBertson.—There is no improve- 
ment in the weather in this section, and, consequently, no 
improvement in trade. It is years since the Pacific North- 
west has experienced such an opening of a year as Janu- 
ary, February and March have brought us. Farmers are 
unable, as yet, to do any plowing, as the ground is so 
thoroughly soaked, and rain is still falling at intervals, so 
that 1t is hard to say when they will be able to do any 
seeding. When the rain does cease the farmer will be so 
busy for six weeks that he will have no time to do any 
trading, throwing spring business over into the summer. 

Lumber selling at $5 per 1000 less than a year ago and 
157 saw mills in the Pacific Northwest shut down, en- 
deavoring to get a 40-cent rate on Lumber by rail to Mis- 
souri River, while railroad managers are striving to get 
higher rates to offset increased operating expenses and 
a less volume of freight offering, bodes ill for the mills, 
and therefore reflects on the Hardware trade, as the lum- 
ber business offers us one of the best avenues for market- 
ing a large line of goods that we have. Collections have 
not been worse since the panic of 1893 than they are this 


spring. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The mills welcome a perceptible cessa- 
tion in the rush of orders which has characterized the 
market for some time. The demand has been so heavy 
and cars so scarce that manufacturers have fallen be- 
hind in making shipments. A less active demand will 
afford an opportunity to mills to catch up with back or- 
ders. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


ee eee $1.90 
eee Ee er rn ee ee 1.95 
Retailers, less than carload lots............scsee0% 2.05 


New York.—Demand for small lots from store by local 
merchants is light, but from the trade in adjacent terri- 
tory is much heavier. Quotations are as follows: Single 
carloads, $2.10; small lots from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Monday’s fire at the Rankin 
plant of the American Steel & Wire Company was unfor- 
tunate because it interrupted the manufacture and ship- 
ment of Nails at a time when the minutes are precious. 
It will require the full capacity of every operating Nail 
mill to supply the demand for Wire Nails this season. 
Quotations are as follows: Carload lots to jobbers, $2.10 
per 100 pounds; less than carloads to jobbers, $2.15 per 
100 pounds: carloads to retailers, $2.15 per 100 pounds; 
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less than carloads to retailers, $2.25 per 100 pounds, alk 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

Pittsburgh.—We can state officially that the fire at 
the Rankin Works of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany will not interfere in any way with the filling of or- 
ders, as these will be taken care of from other plants. 
Demand for Wire Nails is not as active as it was two or 
three weeks ago, but the mills rather welcome this, as it 
will give them a chance to catch up with back orders, on 
which they are very much behind, owing to scarcity of 
cars and heavy demand for Nails. The tone of the mar- 
ket is very firm. We quote Wire Nails at $1.90 in car- 
loads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers and $2 to 
$2.05 in small lots to retailers, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, plus actual 
rate of freight to point of delivery. 


Cut Nails.—Mills are not generally accumulating 
stocks, as demand is about equal to production. The 
scarcity of cars is interfering somewhat with prompt 
shipments. Quotations are as follows for Steel and Iron 
Nails, in all quarters: $1.75, base, in carloads, and $1.80 
in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in 
Tube Rate Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, 
less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—Labor troubles are responsible for a 
limited demand in this city, while from surrounding ter- 
ritory demand is better. Some trouble is experienced in 
obtaining prompt shipments from mills. Quotations are 
as follows: Carloads on dock, $1.89%; less than carloads 
on dock, $1.9744; small lots from store, $2.05. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There seems to be a tendency 
among some large contractors who study into the minut- 
est details of their operations to favor the Cut Nail as 
against the Wire Nail for many purposes. It is well 
known that the Government always has favored the Cut 
Nail, and Government specifications usually insist upon 
Cut Nails. The volume of trade in Cut Nails in the 
Chicago market is not large as compared with Wire Nails, 
although it is large in the aggregate, and the demand 
seems to be slightly increasing. Prices on both Lron and 
Steel Nails are as follows: Carload lots, Chicago, to job- 
bers, $1.9114, base; less than carloads, $1.96%. Retailers 
and large consumers pay 10 cents per 100 pounds above 
jobbers’ prices. Jobbers,sell at from $2.10 to $2.30, base, 
f.o.b. Chicago warehouse, according to customer, size of 
order, &c. 


Pittsburgh—We note a moderate demand for Cut 
Nails, and the output of the mills is taken about as fast 
as made. A few of the mills are somewhat behind in 
shipments, owing to scarcity of cars. Prices in connec- 
tion with the recent advance of 5 cents per keg are being 
firmly held. We quote Steel and Iron Cut Nails at $1.75, 
base, in carload lots, and $1.80 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. mill, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 


Barb Wire.—Large buyers have generally placed their 
contract orders, so that demand is not so great as during 
the past month or two. Shipments on orders already 
taken are being urged, but scarcity of cars and Steel re- 
tards the desired movement to some extent. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SORAER, CP IRE BOR cs ios v's ivness exwaeat $2.20 $2.50 
Retailers, carload lots... ....cccccceccces 2.25 2.55 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.35 2.65 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There is no let up in the 
demand for Barb Wire. The Government will buy 
through its Indian warehouses at Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha and St. Paul 308,000 pounds of Cattle Fence Wire, 
two-point Barbed, Galvanized, main Wires not larger 
than 12% guage, barbs not larger than 13% guage, space 
between barbs not to exceed 5 inches, together with 6500 
pounds of Staples. Bids will be closed April 18. Besides 
these, large purchases will be made by the Government 
for the Philippines. Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 
Carload lots, Painted Wire, $2.40; Galvanized, $2.70; to 
retailers, carload lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; 
to retailers, less than carload lots, Painted, $2.55; Gal- 
vanized, $2.85; Staples to jobbers, $2.25 for Plain and 

2.65 for Galvanized, with 5 cents advance to retailers. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for Barb Wire has fallen off to 
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some extent, ag most of the large buyers have placed their 
contracts and are now urging shipments on same. The 
mills are somewhat behind in orders, owing to scarcity 
of cars and also of Steel, a supply of which it has not 
always been possible to obtain promptly. Prices are firm, 
but without change. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh; terms, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
GE, UPI So oc oi ek eee kcccescwen $2.20 2.50 
ee NOI ie Sve dae cic cei eee 2.25 2.55 
ee i IS iio kik Rk ine ccs ccaens 2.35 2.65 


Smooth Fence Wire.—Mills have not yet caught up 
with their orders, and will not be able to do so for some 
time to come. Demand is in good volume, but not so 
large as it has been. A majority of the large contracts 
have been placed, but scarcity of cars retards shipments. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; terms, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Se MI i ceh.cc oo S ewe We owe ewenld $1.80 
BN CUIIING 2's 52s Ws. dxcaindink bac Pacmeleaan « 1.85 
Be Ss ad hain cin cece ean eenas 1.95 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual ad- 
vances, as follows: 


6to9 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 .35 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The output of this product 
this year will be phenomenal, and would be larger were 
it not for the inability of the mills to keep pace with 
the demand for Wire. Prices remain as follows: Smooth 
Fence Wire, sizes 6 to 9, $2 per 100 pounds in carload 
lots to jobbers, f.0.b. Chicago ; $2.05 per 100 pounds to re- 
tailers in carload lots and $2.10 in less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand is still large, but not as heavy 
as two or three weeks ago, most of the large contracts 
having been placed. The mills are still away behind in 
orders because of scarcity of cars. It will take the next 
several months before the mills have caught up with back 
orders. Prices are firm, but without change. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: Plain Wire, $1.80, base, for 
Nos. 6 to 9, in carloads to jobbers, and $1.95 to $2 in 
small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14. 


Sheet Zinc.—Under date of March 31 an advance is 
announced in the price of Sheet Zinc by Matthiessen & 
Hegeler Zinc Company, La Salle, Ill., the present quota- 
tion being $6.10 per 100 pounds in 600-pound casks, f.o.b. 
La Salle, with the usual discounts on quantities. 


Chain.—A meeting of the principal Chain manufactur- 
ers of the United States was held in Pittsburgh last week, 
at which the conditions of trade were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Prices on Chain have been open for some time, 
and in view of the fairly active demand and the general 
betterment in the trade situation it was deemed advisable 
to adopt uniform prices on Coil Chain, Trace Chain, &c., 
which was done. The new prices are believed to be con- 
servative, and are very little higher on most grades than 
when the market was open. The manufacturers have 
adopted a system of delivered prices which, it is under- 
stood, will be adhered to in all cases. 

Iron Rivets.—The manufacturers of Iron Rivets have 
recently adopted advanced prices, which went into effect 
April 1. The advance is about 5 per cent. The market in 
this line is regarded as in an excellent condition, with a 
good volume of business. 

Double Pointed Tacks.—This is one of the Hardware 
lines which is in an unsatisfactory condition so far as 
prices are concerned. There is a good deal of irregular- 
ity in quotations, which are referred to by the manufac- 
turers as unprofitably low. 


Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c.—There has been 
within the past month or two a marked increase in the 
demand for Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c., and most 
of the manufacturers are fully occupied with orders. The 
trade have been somewhat surprised at the firmness with 
which recent advanced prices have been maintained. The 
tone of the market continues excellent. 


Nuts.—The recent advances in Nuts are firmly ad- 
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hered to. Manufacturers generally report a large volume 
of business. 

Heavy Hammers.—<An advance of about 5 per cent. 
has recently been made in this line, and manufacturers 
are maintaining firmly the new prices. 

Picks and Mattocks.—While there has been no for- 
mal advance in Picks and Mattocks, there has been a 
withdrawal of some of the extreme discounts, and the 
market is more regular and slightly higher than it has 
been. 

Paris Green.—Present demand is light, as merchants 
have not been obliged to send in duplicate orders. Mar- 
ket conditions are unchanged, and the base quotation of 
11 cents in Arsenic kegs or casks, is general. Most manu- 
facturers are asking the customary advances, but some 
are naming less than the regular advances on the small- 
er packages. 

Cordage.—Orders received by manufacturers are gen- 
erally fair in volume, while some report a satisfactory 
business. The price for large lots of Pure Manila Rope 
is sometimes shaded from 4 to % cent below the follow- 
ing quotations. Sisal Rope appears to be steady in price. 
Quotations on the basis of 7-16 inch diameter and larger 
are as follows: Pure Manila, 12 cents per pound, with a 
rebate of 144 to 44 cent per pound to largest buyers; other 
grades of Manila, 10 to 11 cents, according to quality; 
pure Sisal, 94% cents, with 4 cent rebate to largest buy- 
ers; Mixed Sisal, 8 cents per pound, with no rebate. 

Glass.—Continued dullness in Window Glass has been 
prominent during the week. Jobbers do not seem willing 
to place.orders for more than current demands, owing to 
the agitation which is kept up by workers regarding the 
wage scale. Manufacturers who are financially able to 
hold their Glass are not soliciting business at prices 
which are being made by those who are forced to dispose 
of their product as fast as made. The production of 
Glass during the present fire has at no time been normal, 
which leads to a prediction of a shortage in supply this 
summer. At factory, prices range from 90 to 90 and 5 or 
90 and 10 per cent. discount for carload lots, according to 
the necessity of the manufacturer to dispose of his out- 
put. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The volume of trade 
since the first of the year has been light from the local 
trade, owing to unfavorable weather and the unsettled 
conditions in labor circles. Contract orders from nearby 
points have been placed and drawn upon, while current 
orders have been fair. Manufacturers are expecting an 
increase in demand from surrounding territory with a 
continuance of pleasant weather. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Lots of 500 pounds or over, 6% cents; in lots of 
less than 500 pounds, 7 cents per pound. Less favorably 
known brands are quoted at 4 cent per pound less than 
the foregoing figures. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—There is an improvement in de- 
mand for small lots from out of town points, but new busi- 
ness from the city trade is light. Contract orders are being 
drawn upon as requirements demand. With continued 
pleasant weather and settlement of labor troubles an im- 
provement in buying is expected. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 42 cents; 
in lots of less than five barrels, 43 cents per gallon; State 
and Western Raw, 39 to 40 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, 
the usual 2 cents advance per gallon over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The week under review has been 
devoid of large transactions, and prices have eased off 
144 cents per gallon. Demand at Savannah is very light, 
while at this point only small lots are changing hands. 
Stocks in the South are reported as quite large, and new 
crop receipts as being received. Quotations, according to 
quantity, in this city, are as follows: Oil barrels, 5714 to 
58 cents; machine made barrels, 58 to 58% cents. 
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Union Implement & Hardware Company, Independ- 
ence, Kan., have been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $20,000. They are successors to Union Implement 
Company and handle Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Paints and Oils and Sporting Goods, in addition to Imple- 
ments. 








Correspondence. 


CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 


Letter from Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company. 
Sr. Louis, March 31, 1904. 

Vo the Editor: A catalogue house in Chicago selling 
direct to consumers has recently issued a decidedly in- 
teresting catalogue. It is offered for sale at 50 cents per 
copy—it is well worth the price. Every Hardware, Cut- 
lery and Sporting Goods manufacturer, every jobber and 
every retailer should secure a copy of this catalogue and 
carefully study its contents. This house do not seek 
the business of dealers; their business is derived direct- 
ly from consumers. They do a strictly retail business— 
cash in advance. They break boxes. They will sell a sin- 
gle item of anything in their line. 

We suggest you mark up this book with your cost 
and selling price opposite each item where it is possi- 
ble to make comparisons. On many lines the manufac- 
turers’ names are plainly stated; the proper numbers and 
description of the goods are entered. Among them are 
some of the best known in the country. Some of these 
manufacturers are represented by only a few of their 
most staple goods; in other cases almost their entire line 
is catalogued. There is an effort on some lines to dis- 
guise the goods by using fictitious names. Where no 
names at all are given many goods are to be recognized 
by their numbers, description or by the cuts used. Al- 
most everything in the Hardware line is offered for sale 
from Axes to Zinc. 

A careful study of the prices entered on standard 
goods leads to the conclusion that if a jobber adds a fair 
profit on these goods in selling the retailer and if the re 
tailer adds a reasonable profit in selling the consumer it 
is impossible for the retailer to profitably compete with 
this catalogue house. In making these statements please 
bear in mind we are referring to those goods that are 
sold openly under manufacturers’ names; they do not re- 
fer to other goods disguised by fictitious names. It is evi- 
dent that these well-known manufacturers’ lines are 
used as drawing cards. The consumer who studies the 
catalogue is expected to judge all the prices in the line 
by those quoted on these old established brands. 

This question of catalogue house competition some 
may think is an old story, but we wish to ask the Hard- 
ware jobbers and retailers who read this article—espe- 
cially the larger jobbers and more especially the heads of 
these larger jobbing houses—How thoroughly have you 
yourself studied these catalogues? How much serious 
thought have you given this subject? This letter is writ- 
ten not with the idea of presenting anything new, but in 
the hope of more forcibly emphasizing the questions in- 
volved with the men who control the affairs of the lead- 
ing jobbers and retailers of the country. 

We have before us to-day three systems of distribut- 
ing merchandise : 

1. The old and established system of manufacturers sup- 
plying jobbers, jobbers supplying retailers, and re- 
tailers supplying consumers. 

2. The system that has developed in recent years of man- 
ufacturers supplying catalogue houses and catalogue 
houses supplying consumers. 

3. The still more recent system, which so far is limited 
to a few lines, of manufacturers supplying consum- 
ers direct. 


In the first system the manufacturer, the jobber and the 
retailer each derives a profit. In the second system the 
jobber and the retailer are eliminated, the catalogue 
house taking the place of both jobber and retailer. In 
the third system all parties to the transaction are elimi- 
nated except the manufacturer and the consumer. 
Speaking broadly, we believe we are safe in claiming 
that the manufactures of this country have been built 
up on the business of the jobbers; the jobbers in turn 
have derived their support from the patronage of the re- 
tail dealers; the retail dealers in turn have lived upon 
the business of the consumers of the community. Grant- 
ing these facts as being generally true, the whole matter 
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simmers down to a question as to which system of dis- 
tribution must obtain in the future. If the jobber and 
the retailer are finally eliminated,’ the next question to 
arise will naturally be the elimination of the catalogue 
house by the manufacturers selling direct to the con- 
sumer ; but that is too far in the future to concern us at 
present. 


The systems of distribution by the catalogue house 
and the distribution by jobbers and retailers are an- 
tagonistic and at war wtih each other. WHither one or 
the other must survive; the two systems cannot flourish 
side by side in the sale of the same lines of goods. It is 
not a question of right or wrong. The catalogue house 
has just as much right to buy goods and sell them as the 
jobber or the retailer. Their business is just as honor- 
able as ours, and we think all questions of their right, of 
their honesty, &c., &c., should be entirely eliminated from 
a fair and impartial discussion of the principles at issue. 

It seems to us in this case the jobbers and retailers 
are in the same position as a nation whose territory has 
been invaded by an enemy. Shall they quietly and cheer- 
fully allow this enemy not only to absorb their terri- 
tory, but complacently look on while he grows stronger 
from the revenues of their territory that he has already 
acquired? It strikes us it is high time for the jobbers 
and the retailers to devise some plan to drive these in- 
vaders from within the borders of their country. This 
is a question where the interests of the jobber and the 
retailer are identical; it is a common ground on which 
they can and should work in harmony. 


If many of the leading manufacturers of the country 
have decided to continue their present policy of selling to 
and encouraging the development of catalogue houses this 
system of selling goods will, of course, increase. Unless 
these manufacturers can be convinced that it is not to 
their interest to sell such houses, those already in the 
business will not only increase in power, but other houses 
of the same nature will be established in all the larger 
trade centers of the United States. Then when the num- 
ber of these houses largely increases naturally compe- 
tition between them will be greater, and as a result goods 
will be sold on still closer margins. When they are suf- 
ficiently powerful the parcel post will follow. We already 
have the rural free delivery. Now imagine the condition 
of the retail dealer when every farmer and mechanic in 
the land will be liberally supplied with these catalogues 
and can order what he wants and have it delivered at 
his door by the Post Office Department in lots of 25 or 
50 pounds at a time! It would seem to the most casual 
observer that such a system would mean not only the elimi- 
nation of the retail dealer, but the practical depopulation 
of our present flourishing small cities and towns and the 
building up of great congested trade centers. 

The jobber, of course, could escape the fate of the re- 
tail dealer by discharging his salesmen and turning his 
organization into a catalogue house, going direct to the 
consumer for his business. 

These catalogue houses in their infancy bought goods 
from the jobber’s; the jobbers were short-sighted in sell- 
ing them. Just as soon, however, as their purchases 
reached respectable proportions they went to the manu- 
facturers. To-day the quantity of goods sold by the job- 
bers to these catalogue houses cuts very little figure in the 
volume of a jobber’s business. The jobber cannot sell 
them, because the manufacturers have placed such houses 
on the same basis and in some cases upon a lower basis 
than the jobbers themselves. In the beginning these 
houses used the jobbers as a convenience; the jobbers 
were satisfied with the present, not considering the future. 
It is a matter of record that such houses now control the 
output of manufacturers or even own these factories 
themselves. Therefore, the manufacturers have in a num- 
ber of instances suffered the fate of the jobbers. 


A study of this catalogue brings to our minds a num- 
ber of interesting questions. One of the most prominent 
of them is suggested by the prices entered on certain well- 
known brands of Edge Tools. These prices are about the 
same as the jobber is bound by this manufacturer to sell 
the same Tool to the retail dealer. Please note this care- 
fuNy. This manufacturer’s Tools are entered in the cata- 
logue under his own name, and the price opposite the 
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Tool is practically the same as this manufacturer insists 
upon the jobber maintaining in selling the retailer. Truly 
a remarkable state of affairs! We are told that 98 per 
cent. of the output of this line of goods is controlled by 
one selling arrangement. Therefore, the usual excuse that 
if they did not sell these goods to the catalogue house 
some other manufacturer would hardly holds good. It is 
also to be noted that while the jobber on this line is posi- 
tively prohibited from warranting them this catalogue 
house come out in great headlines selling these goods 
under a warrant. They sell the goods to the consumer at 
exactly the same price the jobber is permitted to sell them 
to the retailer; they sell them under the manufacturer’s 
own brands; they sell them on a warrant, while the job- 
ber is not allowed to do so. Ye gods and little fishes! 

There are other lines in this catalogue, not only in 
Hardware but also in Sporting Goods, on which the dif- 
ference between the prices the manufacturers have estab- 
lished for the jobber to séll the retailer and the prices 
entered in the catalogue is so slight that it would not pay 
the freight on the goods. 

All of us must admit that the jobber is under some 
obligations to his retail customer. His success and pros- 
perity depend upon him. Now any manufacturer who 
permits his goods to be entered in this catalogue at such 
prices evidently has forgotten all about the interests of 
the retail dealer. The jobber has been taken care of, but 
no one seems to have considered the interests of the retail 
dealer. The jobber is between two fires: On one side 
the manufacturer asks him to maintain certain fixed 
selling prices to the retail trade, If the jobber maintains 
these prices, then he cannot sell the retail dealer at prices 
which will permit his customer—the retailer—to com- 
pete with the catalogue house. Therefore it follows as a 
natural result that the retailer will lose the business and 
it will be taken by the catalogue house. The question I 
wish to propound is, Where does the jobber’s greatest 
vubligation lie? Is it to the manufacturer from whom he 
buys his goods or to the retail dealer from whom he de- 
rives his support? 

When a manufacturer sells a catalogue house his own 
brands of goods under his own name he does not increase 
the consumption of these goods. If a demand is estab- 
lished on these lines the goods will be called for, and if 
the catalogue house did not get the business it would be 
secured by the retailer, and the goods would be supplied 
by the jobber. Catalogue houses do not create a demand 
for goods; the demand has been created by others, and 
they take the business by underselling the retailer. The 
manufacturer in selling the catalogue house simply 
changes the channel of trade. Many of the articles shown 
in the catalogue under review are patented; they can 
only be obtained from one manufacturer. All the busi- 
ness this manufacturer obtains from the catalogue house 
is not new business, it is not created business, but simply 
business which has been diverted from the retail dealer 
and the jobber. Why should the manufacturer prefer to 
sell these goods to the catalogue house instead of to the 
jobber? Why should it be his preference to divert a 
certain amount of this business from the usual channels? 
How can such a manufacturer claim to be friendly to 
the jobber and to the retail dealer and to have their in- 
terests at heart when he deliberately, by his example and 
influence, encourages a system that menaces the very 
existence of the jobbing and retail interests? How can 
he in reason and in fairness expect jobbers and retailers 
to feel friendly toward him and his goods when he fol- 
lows this course? 

We have read in the trade papers of the proceedings 
of the National Jobbers’ Association. We have read of 
the numerous meetings of the retail Hardware dealers’ 
associations. Nevertheless, immediately following all 
these meetings we have before us this catalogue in which 
the line of goods shown is more varied and extensive than 
ever before, and in which the prices, we believe, are more 
radical. The jobbers’ and retailers’ associations up to 
this time, judging from this catalogue, have not made any 
deep impression upon the minds of a number of manufac- 
turers whose names and goods appear so prominently in 
this catalogue. It seems to the writer they have lost 
force and strength by scattering their efforts among too 
many issues. 


-Home Charities.” 
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The question should be, What is the greatest issue to- t 
day before the jobbers and retailers? In our opinion it is ti 
“catalogue house competition.” Then, if this is the it 
greatest question, why cannot the jobbers and retailers, ti 
in defense of their mutual interests, come together on ay, 
this one issue? Jobbers and retailers may differ among it 


themselves in regard to many matters, but we believe this 
is one issue upon which we can all unite. 

This article is written under the name of this com- He 
pany. There may be answers. There are two sides to eh 
every question. It is only fair that any answers should f 
be properly signed so we will know their authors. We | 
remember some time ago a discussion in these columns in 
regard to Special Brands, where one house wrote all its 
articles over its own name, while all the answers were 
anonymous, which, of course, was hardly a square deal. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY. 





Letters from the Trade. 


Our readers are invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Levying Contributions from Jobbers and Manu- 
facturers. 


From A JosBING House.—In your issue of March 31 
you refer to the well-known habit of retail merchants in 
the smaller towns calling upon their jobbing houses, both 
directly and by furnishing the names to local people, for 
contributions to all sorts of objects. Your closing remark 
is this: “ Parties receiving such appeals, after calling 
their customer’s attention to the impropriety of his part 
in the transaction, would naturally consign the circular to 
the waste backet.” {igh 

That is exactly the way such matters should be + 
treated, but unfortunately for the wholesaler is not the Ah 
way it is done. This practice has grown to such an ex- | 
tent that we venture the assertion that all wholesalers re- a 
ceive such appeals in one form or another almost daily, hh 
and in the course of time from almost every town where 
they have customers. There is not a church built, a fair 4 
held, a fire equipment installed or a G. A. R. entertain- te 
ment that is not brought to the attention of the jobber ih 
with a hint that his generosity will not be forgotten by | 
his customer. Now, this reduces the affair to a “ hold di 
up,” or a tax, which the jobber cannot ignore, or, if he 
does, he risks losing the good will of his customer. The hh 
result is that he turns to his ledger to see the amount of Wh 





the account of the merchant making the “request,” and Re 
sends his check accordingly. Although a “Charity and ie 
Donation ” account is carried, most of the charges against My 


it should rather be charged to “ Customers’ Tax for their 


as 


goods at the lowest possible price, and should do so. 

When that is done and the money paid, the duty of both 

sides is fulfilled, and neither has a claim on the other. 

All such shameless transferring of the calls of charity in | 
one locality from the local merchant to his wholesaler 

should be frowned upon by right thinking people. Char- . 
ity is too noble a quality to be degraded by such practices. i 
It should be without purpose or wish for any other re- 
ward than an approving conscience. Where there is any 

claim in a charitable way upon the merchants of the cit- ; 
ies, such as an epidemic or public calamity which the lo- 
cality cannot handle itself, then the wholesale houses are 

glad to send their contributions as soon as the facts are 

known, but they cannot look upon these “ hold ups” as 

contributions to charity. 


t 
As business is done the customer expects to buy his Hl 
} 


Shortage in Glass. | 


From A HARDWARE MERCHANT IN TENNESSEE.—We 
should like through your paper to call the attention of 
the trade to the fact that some of the Glass factories are 
packing Glass short—that is, not putting 50 square feet 
in a box. For example: One box of 22 x 42 inches, D. S. 
A Glass contains seven lights when there should have i 
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been eight. A careful inspection satisfied us that the 
Glass had been packed at the factory one light short. 
Several boxes of smaller size were two to four lights 
short. 


FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


COST SYSTEM USED BY THE ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY IN ITS HARDWARE FACTORY. 
BY G. W. NOYES. 

PART I. 


HE Oneida Community operates four factories, each 
manufacturing an entirely distinct line of goods. 

No one of the factories, taken by itself, is large enough 
to warrant a cost system of the most elaborate type. 
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Fig. 1.—-Time Sheets, Measuring 8% x 10 Inches. 


Several years ago a comparatively simple system was de- 
vised, which, variously adapted to the different factories, 
has been productive of excellent results. A description 
of the system as applied in the Hardware factory follows: 

The Hardware factory employs about 200 hands, and 
is engaged in the manufacture of Animal Traps, Coil 
Chain, Halter Chains, Cow Ties, and other similar articles 
made from sheet steel and steel wire. From the stand- 
point of cost determination, the chief difficulty is the 
multiplicity of small parts, and incomplete combinations 
of parts, which enter into the finished product. An ex- 
amination of the cost cabinet shows that there are about 
1500 parts and combinations of parts, all manufactured 
in the shop, the cost of which must be determined before 
the cost of the completed articles can be ascertained. 


DATA REQUIRED FROM FACTORY. 


Every part, every combination of parts, which rep- 
resents a distinct stage of assembling, and every com- 
pleted article, is manufactured in separate lots. Each 
lot is identified by a lot number, which follows it until 
completion. To assist in the identification of partly 
manufactured stock, cards containing the lot number 
are placed in each barrel or tray. A number of time- 
keepers are distributed through the shop, whose duty it 
is to keep track of all piece work and time work, charging 
it to the proper lot numbers, to weigh the stock used for 
each lot, and weigh or count the finished product. Fig. 
1 shows the printed form used by the timekeepers in 
analyzing the wages. These “ Time Sheets” are the orig- 
inal wages record, and from them the payroll is made out. 
After serving for the payroll, they are forwarded to the 
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Cost Department, and summarized according to lot num- 
ber, as explained below in the paragraph on wages. In 
dividing the wages among the various lots worked on the 
timekeepers obtain their data partly by direct observation 
and partly by questioning the workmen. A “ Job Ticket,” 
the front and back of which are shown in Figs. 2 and 3, 
accompanies each manufacturing order, passing from one 
timekeeper to the next as the job advances through the 
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Fig. 2.—Front of Job Ticket, Measuring 4% x 6% Inches. 


shop, and at the end of each week the Job Tickets be- 
longing to completed lots are sent to the Cost Department. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENSE ACCOUNT, 


At the close of each month the expense account is 
analyzed and drawn off on a printed form, called the 
Expense Summary, shown in Fig. 4. The Expense Sum- 
mary is posted to a card ledger, by means of which the 
expense analysis is thrown into a cumulative form. Be- 
sides containing much valuable information, this An- 
alysis Ledger is made use of for a special purpose, which 
will be explained further on. The fundamental feature 




















Fig. 3.—Back of Job Ticket. 


of the Expense Summary is the arrangement of columns, 
by which the entire expense of the month is classified 
under the following heads: 

a. ADDITIONS TO PLANT. 

b. Stock. 

c. WAGES. 

d. OPERATING EXPENSES. 

€. MAINTENANCE OF PLANT. 

f. SELLING EXPENSES. 

9g. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Expenses for Additions to Plant involve two factors, 
whith are properly chargeable to cost of production—viz., 
depreciation and interest. In the system a charge for de- 
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preciation is included in the column headed Maintenance 
of Plant, and all interest actually paid on borrowed capi- 
tal is charged under Operating Expenses. Hence the 
items classified as Additions to Plant, consisting solely 
of expenditures for such additions as are inventoriable 
at full valuation, are not charged against the manufac- 
turing costs. In the column headed Miscellaneous appear 
such items as are entirely irrelevant to the costs. Selling 
Expenses are not included with the factory costs, but 
receive special treatment, which will be explained in a 
separate paragraph. 
(To be continued.) 





TRADE ITEMS. 


THE CoLT’s PATENT Fire ARMS Mra. COMPANY, Hart- 
ford, Conn., have acquired the exclusive American rights 
to manufacture and sell the Vickers-Maxim Automatic 
Machine Guns. The Colt Company state that it will not 
be necessary for the present to add new manufacturing 
space to their plant. A recent rearrangement of the ar- 
mories concentrates the departments so that a consider- 


HARDWARE EXPENSE SUMMARY. 
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trade literature. The desks have been readjusted and 
nore advantageously placed, the walls tinted in light col- 
ors and the entire plan changed for the better. 

H. O. Spencer, treasurer of the Richards Mfg. Com- 
pany, Aurora, Ill., who manufacture Door Hangers and 
Hardware Specialties, is now in New York, arranging for 
direct representation here and the carrying of a stock and 
line of samples in the immediate future. This will put 
them in closer touch with the trade-in Eastern territory 
and insure quick deliveries for hurry orders. 

CLENDENIN Bros., Baltimore, Md., issue a postal cir- 
cular, under date April 1, in which they announce that 
their office and warehouses are now located at Thames 
and Caroline streets, where they have ample storage and 
a complete assortment of goods for immediate delivery. 
All ears are loaded at their doors, while water routes are 
also nearby. 

THE Bripceport GUN IMPLEMENT CompPaNy, Bridge- 
port, Conn., have sold their Golf and Tennis Goods busi- 
ness to a new corporation, known as the Bridgeport Ath- 
letic Mfg. Company. The Gun Implement Company plan 
to confine themselves to their regular line. They added 
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Fig. 4.--Summary of Expense, Measuring 15 x 14 Inches. 


able floor area is available for this important additional 
line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE MFc. COMPANY, Bristol, Conn., 
John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
direct representatives, have adopted a clever advertising 
scheme in connection with their New Departure Coaster 
Brake, Bicycle Bells, Cyclometers and Cycle Sundries. To 
the dealer they send a printed form of queries relating to 
their goods, with space below for the names of bicycle 
riders in their neighborhood, in consideration of which 
on return of list, with at least 25 names and addresses, 
they send the merchant a handsome fob made of alligator 
skin, the trimmings of which are bronze, finished in oxi- 
dized silver, Roman gold and other high grade finishes. 


J. H. Granam & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
mauufacturers’ direct representatives, have for several 
weeks been rearranging and renovating their office floor 
for the purpose of bettering and increasing their facili- 
ties for the more expeditious transaction of business. A 
marked feature of the thorough overhauling is the in- 
stallation of 13 large double oak sample cases with glass 
doors above and cupboards beneath, the latter being in- 
tended for the more bulky samples, such as Ice Cream 
Freezers, Wood Goods, &c., which it would be impossible 
to sample on a board, and a supply of circulars and other 





the line of Golf Goods five years ago and that of Tennis 
Goods three years ago. The Bridgeport Athletic Mfg. 
Company have an authorized capital stock of $500,000. 
Hector M. Delano is the president and Henry C. Jenkins 
the secretary. They have established an office at 311 
Broadway, New York. The location of the manufactur- 
ing headquarters has not been determined. 

A RECENT general letter of the Norvell-Shapleigh Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, to their traveling salesmen con- 
tains the photographs and names of 28 salesmen, and the 
names only of nine more who during January and Febru- 
ary sold complete stocks of Hardware to new firms. 
Forty-seven new stocks were sold by these 37 salesmen. 

In addition to other products which are intended prin- 
cipally for domestic trade Hopkins & Allen Arms Com- 
pany, Norwich, Conn., make the XL brand of solid frame 
Revolvers, which are largely sold for export. Their line 
of Fire Arms is especially complete, including as it does 
Double and Single Barrel Shotguns, Revolvers of the 
automatic style in both hammer and hammerless pat- 
terns, blued or nickel plated, and Rifles. 


— Om 
Felix Manier has bought the Hardware business of 
I. N. Woodcox, 38 Valley street, Dayton, Ohio, and will 
continue at the old stand. 
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LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COMPANY’S 
NEW CHICAGO WAREHOUSE. 


HE LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG.COMPANY of New 
iP York City, whose Chicago branch has been at 81 and 83 
Michigan avenue for a number of years, have just complet- 
ed a large and most substantial warehouse at Clark and 
Nineteenth streets in that city. This warehouse, as will 
be seen by the accémpanying illustrations, is peculiarly 
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the use of cast iron pintles. The girders also rest on top 
of the posts and are not supported by brackets or projec- 
tions at the sides. With the exception of the edges of 
these pintles, the whole of their surface is concealed by 
the girders, thereby protecting the iron in case of fire. 

An electric Eaton & Prince 8 x 10 foot elevator in the 
center of the building serves the seven floors, and cases 
of goods on each floor are so arranged as to leave broad 
aisles at the sides and in the center, to facilitate the 
trucking of goods to and from the elevator. 

A novel and noteworthy feature of the warehouse is 
the arrangement of a wing at the west side of the sec- 
ond floor to permit the switching of three freight cars, 
or two cars and a locomotive, directly into the warehouse 
from the adjoining tracks of the Lake Shore and Rock 
Island railroads. In order not to lose valuable space 
in the basement, the switch track is supported by 12- 
inch steel beams, placed 12 inches from centers, and sup- 
ported on both sides by heavy brick walls. These beams 
are covered with a 14-inch sheet steel floor, riveted to 
the flanges of the beams and built into the brick walls 
on both sides. The rails for the switch track are !aid 
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Fig. 1.—Vertical Cross Section. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. COMPANY'S NEW CHICAGO WAREHOUSE. 


fitted, both by location and design, for the proper storage 
and speedy handling of the lines of agate nickel-steel 
and other enameled wares, tinware, &c.,for which the con- 
cern are so widely known. The building is 79 x 152 feet 
inside dimensions, and consists of six stories and a base- 
ment. It is what is known as slow burning semi-mill 
construction, and was erected in accordance with the 
specifications and requirements of the Factory Mutual 
Insurance Company. A feature of the construction is the 
way the posts and girders rest upon cast iren pintles, or 
shoes. The usual custom of using wood bolsters through- 
out a building puts the floors out of level with the shrink- 
age of the bolsters. This is entirely done away with by 


directly on the sheet steel, and are clamped to the beams 
with clamps especially designed by the engineers of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad. This ar- 
rangement actually divides the west end of the building 
into two stories, occupying the same hight as three 
stories in the east part. The space under the steel floor 
is partly occupied by a boiler and coal room. A sliding 
steel door or curtain closes the track entrance. The 
track is sunk just low enough below the level of the floor 
to bring the floor of the cars level with the unloading 
platform. Outside of the sliding door this platform ex- 
tends along the side of the building and 36 feet beyond it 
southward, in order to permit of loading or unloading 
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two additional cars. There is no grade from the ad- 
joining railroad tracks into the building, owing to the fact 
that the railroad is elevated about 10 feet above the level 
of the adjacent ground. A cement loading and unloading 
platform for wagons extends the width of the building 
at its north end, the platform being level with the floor 
of an ordinary dray. As Nineteenth street is closed by 
the embankment of the railroad, the stub end of the street 
is at the disposal of the company for handling their 
wagon traffic without interference or interruption. Jack- 
knife doors lead from the building to the shipping plat- 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of First Story, with Dimensions. 


forms. By the arrangement just described it will be 
seen that boxes of goods may be unloaded from freight 
cars in the building, trucked to the elevator, lowered one 
floor and, without leaving the truck, be wheeled to wait- 
ing wagons for reshipment by local freight. 

The third floor is filled with a series of shelving, di- 
vided into compartments, or bins, and in these bins, which 
are numbered serially, stock for broken package shipment 
is stored. 'The center of this floor, to one side of the 
elevator, is the packing and weighing floor. On each 
floor the aisles are numbered and sections lettered, and 
the stock book shows by letters and numbers the exact 
location of each case of goods, so that even the most un- 
skilled freight handler can quickly get any case desired. 

A broad daylight stairway connects the floors at the 
north end of the building, and entrance to the stairs is 
through steel fire doors, which automatically close, by 
the melting of a fusible retaining link, in case of fire. A 
fire escape is built at the opposite end of the building. 

The whole seven floors are protected against disas- 
trous fire by the Niagara Fire Extinguisher Company’s 
wet type overhead sprinklers. This system is in two 
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Fig. 3.—Plan of Second Story. 


units, the northern and southern halves of the system 
being controlled separately, each having its own cutting- 
off device. This device, by the throw of levers, cuts off 
the admission of water to the pipes and permits water 
already stored in them to flow into the sewer. This ar- 
rangement prevents the damage of property by water 
after fire has been extinguished. The water for the 
sprinkler system is pumped from the city mains into two 
steel pressure tanks extending from the sixth floor to the 
top of a penthouse on the roof and to a 20,000-gallon 
wooden gravity tank, also on the roof. This latter tank 
is intended for reserve supply, and the water in it is pre- 
vented from freezing by the admission of steam from the 
boiler in the basement. 

The building is lighted throughout by are and incan- 
descent lights and is heated by means of steam from a 
tubular boiler in the basement. Steam from the boiler is 
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conducted to the fourth floor, from which it is carried 
upward to floors above aud downward to the lower floors. 

The east frontage of the northern half of the main 
floor is partitioned off for the office, and finished in 
Georgia pine. A telephone and tube system will furnish 
communication between the office and various parts of the 
warehouse. The whole structure is an excellent type of 
modern warehouse in its construction and arrangement. 

The architect is Fritz Foltz, 69 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. 

This establishment is but one of the departments of 
the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company’s immense busi- 
ness. Their factory at Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y., is one of 
the largest establishments of its kind in the world, and 
they own and operate large rolling mills, tin plate works 
and foundry at Harrisburg, Pa., where is manufactured 
the material used at the Woodhaven plant. The home 
office of the concern is located at 19 and 21 Cliff street, 
New York, and they also have a New England branch 
at 351 Congress street, Boston. The list of their prod- 
ucts is a very extensive one, including several kinds of 
enameled ware, headed by the renowned agate nickel- 
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Fig. 4.—Cast Iron Pintle Used at Column and Girder 
Intersections. 


steel ware, plain and retinned tinware, hotel ware, ja- 


panned ware, galvanized ware, milk cans, kitchen sinks, 
&c. The officers of the company are: President, Augustus 
J. Cordier; vice-president, James Cochran; secretary- 
treasurer, James D. Fleming. Their Chicago branch is in 
charge of Palmer W. Holmes as manager. 
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LOOSE LEAF MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


ENGWALL FILE & LEDGER COMPANY, Ravens- 
T wood Station, Chicago, in connection with their 
other Tengwall loose leaf devices, are now offering the 
loose leaf memorandum book shown herewith. This lit- 
tle book is 2 inches wide by 4 inches in length, and nice- 





Loose Leaf Memorandum Book. 


ly fits the vest pocket. It is neatly bound in black flexi- 
ble leather covers, and contains 50 blank sheets, green 
edged and perforated. By pressing the covers back the 
prongs are separated as shown, and a single sheet, or any 
number of sheets, may be instantly removed without dis- 
turbing any of the other sheets. Extra leaves may be in- 
serted to replace the sheets used or destroyed. 


— ~~ poem -—- 


WILLIAM PowWELL, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Columbian Hardware Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
retired from that company, and Ludlow Sherwood, who 
has had charge of their Chicago office, has been elected 
secretary and general manager. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


_ Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS Housr, 
NoRFOLK St., Lonpon, W. C., March 26, 1902 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


T is pleasant to place on record any improvement in 
the general conditions of the Hardware trade, even 

if such improvement be but slight. There can be no 
doubt, I think, that on the whole trade at the present 
moment is slightly better than it was a month ago. 


. There is something in the air that leads men to suppose 


that during the next quarter we shall do much better 
trade than for some time past. My own view is that 
if we take the trade generally of the three great manu- 
facturing countries—America, Germany and Great Brit- 
ain—it will be found that there is a general shrinkage 
in effective demand, and that, in consequence, trade will 
tend to decline for some time to come. But the differ- 
ence between good trade and bad trade is not nearly so 
great as is sometimes assumed. I question if it means 
more than a decrease of 5 per cent. in the general turn- 
over. Assuming this to be the case, the movement down- 
ward from normal, or 100 per cent., to bad, or 95 per 
cent., is necessarily slow, probably extending over a 
period of two or three years. Inside these limits there 
are temporary movements either up or down, and in 
making one’s arrangements for the future it is well to 
bear in mind the general tendency of trade, as well as to 
watch the more immediate and temporary ups and downs 
which are created by local conditions. Thus, even if in 
general trade tends to fall and is contemporaneous in all 
countries, it is none the less a fact that at any given 
moment local affairs may involve a smart rise in prices 
or a sudden demand in various localities. This is what is 
happening at the present moment, I think, in Great Brit- 
ain. The growing depression, caused partly by the war 
expenditure, partly by general shrinkage in the crops 
over the face of the earth, has led to traders letting their 
stocks run as low as possible. Suddenly it is discovered 
that these stocks have fallen below the point of efficiency, 
and in consequence there is a-gradual buying movement 
to bring up stocks to their average quantity. 

The improved weather, combined with the approach- 
ing Easter vacation, has stimulated the home demand 
for Garden Tools and Appliances, trunks, portmanteaus 
and other traveling requisites. Brass founders also have 
experienced an improved demand for Blind and Window 
Furniture, Curtain and Stair Rods and Fern and Flower 
Vases. This is, of course, owing to the advent of spring 
cleaning. Spring and Axle makers are busy on orders 
for London and the North of England, but the principal 
demand in this department has been for railway and 
tramway Wheels and Axles, on which Midland manufac- 
turers are busy. Spades, Forks, Shovels and Farm Cul- 
tivating Tools are selling well in the North of England, 
and good orders for Hoes, Axes, &c., have been received 
from several of the South American republics. 

On overseas account good business is being done just 
now with Australia, New Zealand, India, South America 
and the West Indies. A fortnight or three weeks ago 
there seemed to be some improvement in the South 
African trade, but matters have again lapsed. Com- 
plaint is made in some quarters that South African 
bankers are to blame to some extent for the present un- 
satisfactory situation. Thus a large exporting firm. hav- 
ing received a banker’s reference in regard to a South 
African customer, send out stock in heavy quantities, 
and the next thing we hear is that the banks are sud- 
denly calling in their overdrafts. This has happened in 
more than one case to my own personal knowledge, and 
I hear similar complaints in various quarters. 

In Sheffield extreme dullness is still the characteristic 
of the electro plate trade, and also Cutlery is very quiet. 
The state of employment in these trades is very unsatis- 
factory to those who were hoping that as the year ad- 
vanced we should hear less of the cry of distress. As a 
matter of fact, the distress is probably more acute among 
silversmiths, cutlers and white metal workers than among 
any other section of the industrial population of the city 
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at present. The Edge Tool trades, being less dependent on 
seasonal and general commercial fluctuations, continue 
fairly busy. Among comparatively recent novelties of the 
Cutlery trade the Safety Razor seems to be making head- 
way in Sheffield. Originally a German and American ar- 
ticle, several Sheffield firms, as well as other British man- 
ufacturing houses, have taken up this useful contrivance, 
and it is undoubtedly making headway with the public. 


A Strike in the British Bedstead Trade. 


It will be within the recollection of The Iron Age read- 
ers that a few years ago the Bedstead trade was in a 
prosperous condition, this happy state of affairs being 
largely ascribed to the maintenance of the trade alliance. 
This alliance suddenly collapsed, and since then reck- 
less competition has been the order of the day, followed, 
as is usually the case, with reductions in wages. Under 
the alliance wages were advanced to a bonus of 30 per 
cent., this 30 per cent. representing the men’s share of the 
increased profit obtained as the result of the alliance. 
After its collapse wages were reduced by gradual stages, 
until finally a bonus of 15 per cent. represented all that 
the men were able to retain of their previously prosper- 
ous condition. But even this 15 per cent. bonus has been 
too much for some of the manufacturers, and accordingly 
a number of manufacturers, representing about three- 
quarters of the whole, gave notice a week ago of their in- 
tention to discontinue the bonus altogether. The work- 
men engaged in the Bedstead trade were prompt to take 
action, and the following questions were submitted: 1, 
Are you willing to work without the bonus? 2, Are you 
willing to strike for the retention of the bonus? The an- 
swer to the first question is practically a unanimous No, 
and to the second question a unanimous affirmative. On 
Thursday the masters offered to refer the matter to arbi- 
tration, the notices of reduction to be withdrawn on the 
men’s acceptance of arbitration. Yesterday the men met, 
and unanimously passed a resolution reaffirming the pre- 
vious decision to resist the reduction. The resolution also 
refused to submit the question of the bonus to arbitration, 
“ seeing that one-third of the manufacturers consider the 
bonus only just and fair.” The motion proceeds: “ When 
the Workmen’s Association, at the break-up of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, asked that association to submit 
the final reduction to arbitration they refused to do so. 
We see no course but to follow the same action. We 
thank those manufacturers who have decided to continue 
the bonus of 15 per cent. to their men, and in return we 
will do our utmost to further their interests.” The men 
are well organized, and are quite confident that they will 
retain their 15 per cent. bonus. Inasmuch as the manu- 
facturers themselves are divided upon the point, it would 
seem as if the men have good reasons in their expectation 
of victory. 


Birmingham Gun Trade. 


A report which has just been issued by the Birming- 
ham Gun Barrel Proof House shows that during the year 
the total number of proofs was 427,474, which yielded a 
revenue of £4953, as compared with 376,788 proofs and a 
revenue of £4292 in 1902. Of the total number of Barrels 
proved 96,674 were provisional proofs, while by the defi- 
nite proofs 133,270 were in respect of Muzzle Loading 
Arms, 107,627 Breech Loading Arms, 65,104 Pistols, 412 
sundries, and 24,387 supplementary proofs relative to 
Breech Loading Arms, the corresponding figures for 1902 
being: Provisional proofs, 94,039; definite proofs in re- 
spect of Muzzle Loading Arms, 99,439; Breech Loading 
Arms, 94,228; Pistols, 69,597; sundries, 588; supplemen- 
tary proofs, 18,897. The total revenue of the year amounted 
to £5809 16s. 6d., which yielded a surplus balance of £831 
19s. 4d. 


Russian Import Regulations. 


The Russian Council of Ministers has reached a de- 
cision approved by the Czar extending for a year the 
common tariff on European imports into Russia estab- 
lished on February 26, 1903, which expired on December 
81 last, and also the temporary regulations with regard to 
imports. A similar extension of time is made in the case 
of the following regulations: 1. The regulations for the 
qdmission duty free of Tin Plate for the manufacture 
of barrels to be used in the kerosene export trade. 2. 
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The regulations published on February 28, 1902, regard- 
ing the readmission free of duty of packing cases, &c., 
used in the export of certain products on which duty 
was paid on the occasion of their first introduction into 
Russia. 38. The regulations with regard to the granting 
of favorable treatment in cases where foreign sacks are 
used in the transport of corn and flour dispatched to 
places abroad and destined for Russian ports in the Pa- 
cific Ocean and in Finland. 


South African Steam Freights. 


The agitation against the South African shipping rings 
still continues unabated. E. J. Cattell, the Cape Town 
correspondent of the Board of Trade, writes that up to 
the present the American has had a great advantage over 
his English competitor, by the assistance afforded him 
in the matter of low rates of freight, this being very fre- 
quently as much as 50 per cent. 


Motor Cars and Agricultural Implements in Australia. 


It has been my pleasure once or twice recently to 
meet Australian buyers. One Australian came in here 
this week, asking for introductions to suitable American 
houses whom he might represent in Australia upon his 
return. He crosses the Atlantic within the next few 
days, and will do his best to open up business connec- 
tions with American exporters who are prepared to cul- 
tivate the Australian trade. In this connection I would 
draw attention to the rapid growth of the motor car 
and light agricultural implement trade in Australia in 
general, and in New South Wales in particular. The 
motor car is rapidly rising in favor throughout the 
commonwealth, and there is every prospect of the de- 
mand assuming considerable proportions during the 
next few years. 

American agents, finding the ground for the heavy 
‘kinds of agricultural machinery fully occupied, are di- 
recting their attention more closely to the trade in 
farming implements. The specimens of Plows, Forks, 
Rakes, Hoes and other tools shown are of excellent make; 
not better, perhaps, than those of English origin, but ad- 
mirably adapted for the use of Australian agriculturists. 
It would not be a bad thing if a display of British and 
American farm, tools could be organized in London. It 
would be an eye opener for the trade, especially if each 
kind of tool from the twe countries were placed in 
juxtaposition. More than half the Saws and two-thirds 
of the Axes used in the commonwealth are imported from 
America, but there is no reason why British manufac- 
turers should not produce equally serviceable goods. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers issuing new catalogues or price-lists 
are requested to send to THE IRON AGE two copies—one 
for the Catalogue Department in the New York office 
and one for the Iron Age Library of Trade Literature in 
London. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE Company, Chicago, IIl.: 
Illustrated folder devoted to Wire Tacks, including Car- 
pet, Upholsterers’ and Bill Posters’ or Railroad Tacks. 
These are shown in connection with the company’s tri- 
colored package and display cases of Tacks. 


THE Hurwoop Mre. Company, Plantsviile, Conn.: 
Illustrated catalogue devoted to varied lines of Screw 
Drivers and Awls, Meat Hooks, Ball Bearing Side Cut- 
ting Pliers, Screw Driver Bits, Nail Sets, Punches, Box 
and Hay Hooks, Self Adjusting Wagon Wrenches, Ice 
Picks, Tack Pullers, &c. 

THE ENTERPRISE Mra. Company, Akron, Ohio: Cata- 
logue No. F23, devoted to artificial Fish Baits and An- 
glers’ Specialties. These include Pflueger’s Fishing 
Taekle, Trolling Spoons, American Spinners, Hard and 
Soft Rubber and Phantom Minnows, Frogs, Crawfish, 
‘Grasshoppers, Dodsons, Insects, Bass, Salmon and Trout 
Flies, Ringed Hooks, Reels, Hooks to Gut and Gimp, 
Line Spreaders, Minnow Gangs, Furnished Lines, Floats, 
Sinkers, &e. 


THE G. Drouve Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: Illus- 
trated pamphlet of the Lovell Window and Shutter 
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Operating Device for use in factories, foundries, mills, 
&e. With this device a line of sash 500 feet long can 
be operated from one station, if desired. 


LAMSON & GoopNow Mre. Company, Shelburne Falls, 
Mass.: Illustrated catalogue devoted to Table Knives 
and Forks, Moiets, Carvers, Carving Forks, Steels, Slic- 
ing Knives and Forks, Cheese Knives, Pot Forks, Fruit, 
Orange, Lemon, Pie and Butter Knives, Nut Picks, Cheese 
Scoops, Bread, Kitchen, Butcher, Sticking, Skinning, Bon- 
ing, Hunting, Banana, Fish Cleaning and Scaling, Paper 
Hangers’, One-Arm, Printers’ Ink and Cigar Knives, 
Spatulas, Pallette, Putty and Scraping Knives, &c. 


Wm. PortTer’s Sons Company, 67 Fulton street, New 
York: A large paged, well printed catalogue representing 
their manufactures, including Oil and Electric Marine 
Light Fixtures, Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 


L. L. Hutt Company, Clinton, Conn.: Catalogue No. 
11, illustrating and describing their line of Tea and 
Counter Scales. 


UNION FIRE ARMS CoMPANY, Station B, Toledo, Ohio: 
Catalogue and price-list showing Single and Double 
Barreled Shotguns, Double Barreled Automatic Ejector 
Shotguns and Six-Shot Magazine Shotguns. Every Gun 
sold by them is covered by their “binding guarantee,” 
which means that if any piece or part gives out by reason 
of defective material or workmanship within one year 
they will replace it free of charge. 


THE ForQUIGNON Mra. Company, 13 East Sixteenth 
street, New York: Catalogue of their long line of Mani- 
cure and Pedicure Supplies, which is profusely illus- 
trated, showing all kinds of Nail Files, Cuticle and Corn 
Knives, Chiropody Instruments, Hair, Sliver and Sur- 
gical Tweezers, Cuticle and Nail Scissors and Nippers, 
Buffers and many kindred articles. They are prepared 
also to get up special goods with private brands when 
ordered in sufficient quantities. A 20-page booklet on 
“How to Manicure” is also gratuitously distributed. 


Hotmes & BLANCHARD CoMPANy, 36 Washington 
street (North), Boston, Mass.: Catalogue B, relating to 
their various Mills for grinding white lead, paints, 
litharge, ink, colors, minerals, &c., in oil, japan, water 
or other mediums; also Putty Mills, Chasers, Mixers, 
Sifters, Agitators and the various accessories pertaining 
to complete paint and lead plants. 


Mr. PLEASANT Toot Company, Mt. Pleasant, Pa.: 
Iliustrated price-list of Shovels, Spades, Coal and Grain 
Scoops, and Draining and Ditching Tools. 


BryaAN Mre. Company, Bryan, Ohio: Catalogue of 
Champion Wheelbarrows, including Railroad, Mortar, 
Garden, Stone and Brick Barrows and Tubular Steel 
Barrows of all kinds. Among the features possessed by 
their Barrows the company refer to the patented staple 
axle bolt for attaching wheel to handles, malleable shoe 
for combining legs and braces, and their new three-ply 
wood tray, for which special claims are made. 


————— ——— 


R. S. Batties, Girard, Pa., one of the most prominent 
business men in Northwestern Pennsylvania, died very 
suddenly of heart failure at his late home in that place on 
Sunday evening, March 27, in the seventy-first year of 
his age. He was owner of the R. S. Battles Bank, which 
he with his brother-in-law, the late H. M. Webster, 
founded in 1859. He was one of the promoters of the 
Girard Wrench Mfg. Company, and their efficient treas- 
urer and a director from their formation in 1875. He 
was proprietor of the Climax Mfg. Company, at Corry, 
Pa., one of the largest manufacturing establishments in 
that city, employing 150 men, and the eminent success to 
which all these enterprises have attained was largely due 
to his untiring zeal, mature judgment, together with his 
rare executive and mechanical abilities. He was also a 
successful farmer, owning and managing a fine farm of 
over 300 acres, upon which he was born and always lived. 
His life had been an active force in this community, and 
he will be greatly missed. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., 
have been received from the following houses: 


FRoM THE Kraus & GRAw HARDWARE ComMPANy, Port 
Washington, Wis., who have been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000, and succeed Kraus & Graw in the 
Hardware, Stove, Agricultural Implement, Paint and 
Sporting Goods business. 

FROM THE JONES HARDWARE CoMPANY, Milford, Texas. 
who have been incorporated with a capital stock of $7500 
to conduct the Hardware, Stove, Implement and Sporting 
Goods business. 

FROM THE FISK, KELLY CoMPANY, LiImIrep, Central 
Lake, Mich., who have succeeded U. J. Ackley in the 
Hardware business and will add plumbing, &c. 


FRoM AMBROSE Bros., who are successors to Winton 
& Hornby, at Delta, Col., dealers in Hardware, Stoves, 
Paints, Furniture, &e. °* 

FRoM PITTMAN-COATES HARDWARE COMPANY, Battle 
Creek, Mich., who have succeeded F. |. Pittman, in Shelf 
and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Furnaces, House 
Furnishing Goods, &c. The store has been remodeled 
and a Mantel and Grate room added. 

From E. M. Smirn, Waterloo, Iowa, who has bought 
the Hardware and Implement business formerly con- 
ducted by F. D. Popp. 


From Wits & Mowry, Manchester, Tenn., who have 
succeeded Dickens & Rogers in Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Farming Implements, Mill Supplies, Furni- 
ture, &c. 

FROM THE CROOKSVILLE HARDWARE Company, Crooks- 
ville, Ohio, who have lately entered business as dealers 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 


FRoM SMITH-DAvieEs HARDWARE COMPANY, Bessemer, 
Ala., who have just incorporated with a capital of $3000 
to carry on the wholesale and retail business in general 
Hardware and Builders’ Supplies. 


From J. F. Dixon, Lookebar, O. T., who has recently 
commenced the retail business in Hardware, Stoves, Har- 
ness, &c. 

From RICHMOND & BEARDSHEAR, Amelia, Neb., who 
have purchased the Hardware and Implement business 
formerly conducted by A. E. Sammons. 


From C. S. Spurr, Filley, Neb., who has succeeded 
J. W. Wright in Hardware, Farm Implements, Stoves, 
Paints, Sporting Goods, Groceries, &c. 


From G. W. Woop, Hobart, N. Y., who has succeeded 
Frank G. Silliman in the Shelf Hardware, Stove, Farm- 
ing Tool and Crockery business. 


From J. J. REED & Co., Kennewick. Wash., who have 
bought the stock of Hardware, Stoves, Farming Imple- 
ments, Paints and Sporting Goods formerly owned by 
Rudow & Schweikert. 


FroM THE GEO. H. FERNALD HarpDWARE COMPANY, 
Sanford, Fla., who are desirous of receiving especially 
catalogues covering Pulleys, Shafting and all Machine 
Shop Supplies. 


Trow & HOoLpEN, Barre, Vt.; Illustrated price-list of 
Granite Tools, including Hand and Drilling Hammers, 
Bush Hammers, Bush Chisels, Wedges and Shims. Points 
and Chisels, Plug Drills, Striking Hammers, &c. 

ae 

THE MT. PLEASANT Toot COMPANY, Mt. Pleasant, Pa.. 
manufacturers of Shovels, Spades and Scoops, now have 
their new plant in full opération, and are prepared to fill 
orders for these goods. Three styles of each will be 
made—plain, open and riveted back, each style being 
made in four different grades. The Eastern sales office, 
511 Commerce street, Philadelphia, J. M. Rowland, presi- 
dent of the company, in charge, will have genera] super- 
vision of the sales. 
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MAPLE SUGAR CAMP WINDOW DISPLAY. 


HE UNION HARDWARE & SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Ashland, Ohio, recently arranged a store window 
display that attracted considerable notice, a reproduc- 
tion of which here appears. A small maple tree was ob- 
tained and a %-inch hole bored through it, into which 
was driven a spile as would be done in a sugar camp, 
it being fed with liquid “sap” from a small tank in the 
rear out of the publiec’s vision, a %-inch hose connecting 
the can with tree. The drip was regulated by means of 
a brass faucet. The remaining portion of the display 





Maple Sugar Camp Window Display. 


was confined entirely to an exhibition of maple sugar 
making supplies. The idea was conceived and skillfully 
executed by Ray Heichel, one of the clerks of the store. 


———_s- eo 


HARDWARE FOR THE SCHWAB RESIDENCE 


H. GOODFELLOW & SON, Hardware merchants, 
Altoona, Pa., closed a contract March 30 for the 
Hardware for the handsome new residence of Charles M. 
Schwab at Seventy-third street and Riverside Drive, New 
York City. This house make a specialty of going after 
large jobs of this character, ‘and find it a most profitable 
part of their business. The Hardware for five or six 
rooms of the residence is to be imported from France. 
the remainder of the big structure being trimmed with 
Hardware made by the Reading Hardware Company. 
They also secured the contract for Plate and Mirror Glass 
for the house. Last year the Messrs. Goodfellow supplied 
the Hardware for several large buildings in Pittsburgh, 
Braddock, Homestead and McKeesport, Pa. 


—__—__.6-o—— 


Koehler and Hanson are successors to Koehler & 
Huesman in the Hardware and Farm Implement busi- 
ness at Odebolt, Iowa, Mr. Hanson buying Mr. Huesman’s 
interest. 


The Flanegin Hardware Company, Logansport, Ind., 
ingorporated with a capital of $10,000, have succeeded 
J. T. Flanegin, Mr. Flanegin being president of the com- 
pany. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Frederic C. Ruby, who has been associated with his 
father in the Hardware, Paint, Implement and Supply 
business at Oneida, N. Y., for a number of years, has 
bought an interest, and the style has become George H. 
Ruby & Son. 

Cooper & Middleton have bought the Hardware and 
Agricultural Implement business of B. Vandevelde, 
Clarksville, Mo. 


A new Hardware firm is that of Force & Booth, Dan- 
ville, Ill. Both partners in this concern have been until 
recently traveling salesmen for the Norvell-Shapleigh 
Hardware Company of St. Louis. 


The Emmert-Conrad Company, Marysville, Ohio, have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, succeed- 
ing Emmert & Conrad.in the Hardware, Stove, Paint, Im- 
plement, Sporting Goods and Furniture business. The 
sale of Furniture has lately been taken up, and a Plumb- 
ing and Tin shop will soon be added. 


Brown & Schler Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000, and will 
succeed Brown & Schler in the wholesale Carriage, 
Wagon, Implement and Saddlery Hardware business and 
the manufacture of Harness. 


The Carlisle & Grimes Company, Cambridge, Ohio, 
have purchased Nicholson & Secrest’s store, at Byesville, 
and will continue the latter business under their own 
name. The company are wholesale and retai] dealers in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Farm Implements, 
Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 


Salle & Wonsetter have succeeded Bathgate Bros. in 
the general Hardware business at Polo, Mo. 


Eureka Hardware Company, Bluefield, W. Va., have 
recently embarked in business. 


Steele & Torrance are successors to the Hardware, 
Stove and Paint business of R. B. Pease, Batavia, N. Y. 


Rupp & Dietz have succeeded John Zimmerer & Co. in 
the Hardware, Stove and Plumbing and Heating business 
in Seward, Neb. 


Bond Hardware.Company, Muscatine, Iowa, have dis- 
solved, M. N. Bond disposing of his interest to H. Hu- 
chendorf. 


W. F. Dodds has succeeded Ashford & Dodds in the 
Hardware and Implement business at Bolckow, Mo. 


G. E. Bishop, who has conducted a Hardware store 
at Dowagiac, Mich., has taken into partnership Isaac T. 
Armstrong, who, after serving in the capacity of a clerk 
for Mr. Bishop for 18 years, has bought an interest 
in the business. The name of the firm has been changed 
to the G. E. Bishop Hardware Company. 

T. L. Hopkins, a traveling salesman for the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, has opened a 
store for the sale of Hardware, Sporting Goods and Cut- 
lery at La Crosse, Wis. 


The Jaynes Hardware Company, Greenwich, Conn., 
have been incorporated under Connecticut laws with an 
authorized capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are F. W. Jaynes, Annie L. Jaynes, M. V. Jaynes and W. 
F. Boercum. 


H. F. Carter has purchased Thompson Bros.’ Hard- 
ware stock at Hubbard, Iowa. e 


Gibson & Miller are successors to Gibson & Son in the 
Hardware and Implement business at Americus, Kan. 
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HARTFORD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


HE HARTFORD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION af- 
T fords an instance of the good results of frequent 
meetings of a social nature in bringing the trade into 
a complete and friendly understanding as to the various 
factors which enter into competition based on business 
principles. Every retail Hardware dealer in Hartford 
and New Britain is a member of the Hartford Associa- 
tion, which is confined to the retailers; and every month 
on the first Tuesday they get together for a meeting, 
which is generally accompanied by a dinner. The asso- 
ciation was organized in July, 1889. The officers are: 
President, A. H. Abbe, A. H. & E. W. Abbe, New Britain; 
secretary, C. L. Way, Way Hardware Company, Hart- 
ford. 

The Press Committee consists of J. F. Tracey, Tracey, 
Robinson & Williams Company; W. E. Cone, J. H. & W. 
E. Cone; Isaac Bragaw, Way Hardware Company; H. 
H. Ensworth, L. L. Ensworth & Son, and J. C. Woolley, 
Woolley Hardware Company, all of Hartford. The En- 
tertainment Committee consists of E. M. Francis, Fran- 
cis & Co., Hartford; I. C. Treat, Clapp & Treat, Hart- 
ford, and H. L. Mills, New Britain. 

The other members of the association are Cadwell & 
Jones, Blodgett & Clapp Company, R. C. Witte, J. C. 
Bidwell Company, Ralph E. Page, all of Hartford, and 
the Barnes Hardware Company, New Britain. 


—_»-e—___ — 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


The Bigelow Wire Fly Killer. 


J. F. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass., manufactures the 
Bigelow fly killer, which is made of fine spring steel 
plated wire. Attention is directed to the fact that it 
kills, but does not crush the fly, and that the insect may 
be dispatched without soiling the most delicately tinted 
wall or paper. The length of the device is 16 inches. 
The killers are packed in boxes of one dozen each and 
shipped in one, two and three gross boxes. The manu- 
facturer furnishes neat display stands free of charge. 


Pattern Letters and Figures. 


The Metai Goods Company, Belmont, N. Y., have re- 
cently been organized for the production of white metal 
and brass pattern letters and figures. The members of 
the concern have had several years’ experience in this 
line, and advise us that they have utilized several new 
ideas that facilitate the manufacture and materially im- 
prove the quality of their product. The company have 
issued a price-list, in which full size illustrations are 
given of the leading sizes and styles. 


Western Wire Goods Company. 


Western Wire Goods Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are 
manufacturing a general line of wire products, including 
bright wire goods, brass cup hooks, coat and hat hooks, 
kitchen wire goods, &c., as well as specialties to order. 
They call special attention to their garment hanger, which 
has an offset to protect the coat collar; Buffalo special 
broiler, which has braced handles and is of cheap design, 
yet very strong; Dean sink strainer, with hook at corner 
to hang up, if desired, in corner of sink; Perfection dust 
beater, which is of coiled wire and possesses great elas- 
ticity while being very durable. The company have re- 
cently issued a catalogue in which their manufactures are 
attractively shown. 


ee 


G. W. Powers of Streator, Ill., has retired from active 
business and has disposed of his interest in the corpora- 
tion of Powers & Williams, Hardware merchants, of that 
city, to Chas. H. Williams, who will continue under the 
corporate name as heretofore. Mr. Williams is well 
known to the Hardwaremen of the State as the efficient 
president of the Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. The store was damaged by fire some weeks 
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since, and we have been favored with a fine snapshot 
picture taken during the fire, and also one showing the 
buildings after the fire with salvage sale in progress. 


—___~++o#—____. 


Home Companion Tool Sets. 


The Goodell-Pratt Compary, Greenfield, Mass., have 
recently put on the market Home Companion tool sets, 
as shown herewith. These sets comprise assortments of 
useful tools, put up in polished hard wood cases, con- 
veniently arranged and particularly adapted for home, 
office or workshop use, or, in fact, in any place where 
odd jobs have to be done. The No. 700 set, illustrated in 
Fig. 1, contains two ratchet screw drives, one with 6- 
inch blade, and the other with 14-inch blade; one auto- 
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Fig. 1.—No. 700 Home Companion Tool Set. 


matic drill, with cocobolo handle; one set of eight drills 
for same, ranging in size from 1-16 to 11-64 inch; one 
Universal tool handle; one set of tools for same, com- 
prising two gouges, two chisels, one reamer, one saw, 
one gimlet, one screw driver; one nail set, one prick 
panen, one drive punch. The size of the box is 13 x 
5 x 8 inches, and the weight is 3% pounds. The No. 710 
set, shown in Fig. 2, is somewhat larger, and has a more 
extended assortment of tools. It contains one ratchet 
screw driver, 6 inches; one ratchet screw driver, 1% 
inches; one hand shave, one hack saw frame, full pol- 
ished and nickel plated; six coarse teeth blades for same, 
three fine teeth blades for same, two extra fine teetn 
blades for same; one polished bone saw, one glass cut- 
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Fig. 2.—No. 710 Home Companion Tool Set. 


ter, one cocobolo handle automatic drill, equipped with 
eight drill points from 1-16 to 11-64 inch; one Universal 
tool handle for holding one gouge, two chisels, one screw 
driver, two brad awls, one gimlet, one reamer, one 
saw ; one nail set, one prick punch, one drive punch, one 
solid punch, one oil stone. The size of box is 16x 8 x 3 
inches, and the weight is 6 pounds. Both of these sets 
are exceptionally well made, furnished in conveniently 
arranged, nicely finished cases, the tools being held in 
place by nickel] plated clips. 
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Currey Plow Point and Cutting Blade. 


Two Western manufacturers of plows are placing on 
the market a new form of plow based on the Currey pat- 
ents. As will be seen by the illustration, the vital de- 
parture in this construction is the use of the self sharpen- 
ing detachable cast steel point and crucible steel cutting 
blade. The cutting blade is inserted between a lower 
share or frog and an upper wear plate, and held firmly 
in position by clamping the two together. The inner end 
of this blade is hidden beneath the point. The outer end 
projects a little beyond the lay or wear plate, thus pro- 
tecting it from wear and insuring a full cut at all times. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers that 50 to 100 acres of 
hard, dry land may be plowed with this implement with- 
out removing the cutting blade, and that it is never nec- 
essary to put the hardened cast steel share or wearing 





Currey Plow Point and Cutting Blade. 


plate in the blacksmith’s fire; as a consequence, it is 
said, it will last as long as the mold board, while with 
the ordinary plow three to ten shares are worn out with 
one mold board. The Currey attachments can also be 
fitted to other walking, sulky or gang plows. The point 
can be detached and replaced by removing one bolt. The 
blade is detached by loosening the nut on the tension 
bolts, and the bottom or frog by removing two additional 
bolts. The share or wearing plate is very thin on the 
edge, necessary strength being obtained by gradually in- 
creasing its thickness further back. It is claimed that 
the character and position of this cutting edge make it 
self sharpening. The saving in draft effected by the 
Currey point is due to this self sharpening feature, as it 
is claimed that the Currey plow is at all times as light 
in draft as any of the old steel plows when newly sharp- 
ened, and that it avoids the increase in draft due to the 
blunting of the old plow share. The leading makers of the 
new plow are the Morrison Mfg. Company, Fort Madison, 
Iowa, and the Peru Plow & Wheel Company, Peru, III. 


Om -:— 


Cronk’s Adjustable Alligator Wrench. 


The Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Company, Elmira, N. Y., 
are manufacturing the Cronk patented adjustable alli- 
gator wrench, here illustrated. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of this wrench is the device by which an instanta- 
neous adjustment is effected, which is accomplished by 





Cronk’s Adjustable Alligator Wrench. 


merely moving the mechanism with thumb or finger. The 
sizes are 6, 8 and 10 inch, opening, respectively, 4% to 1 
inch, 4% to 1% and \% to 1% inches, The surfaces are 
polished and nickeled. 


H 
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Success Cream Separator. 


We illustrate herewith the improved Suess cream 
separator, a product of the Seither-Cherry Company, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. Fig. 1 shows the separator complete, while 
Fig. 2 permits a glance at its inner mechanism. As will 
be seen, the construction of the separator does not in- 
volve the mixing of water and milk, an outside can being 
provided for water, or ice if desired, this can surrounding 
the inner compartment containing the milk. A tube pass- 
ing through the center of the milk can, spreading out 
funnel like at the bottom, also assists the cooling process, 
the sloping bottom causing both milk and cream to flow 
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Fig. 1.-—Success Oream 
Separator 


Fig. 2.—Sectional View of 
Separator. 


readily toward the faucet. The manufacturers lay stress 
upon the fact that the inner can is detachable, can be 
removed instantly and quickly and easily cleaned. The 
cover has a removable brass and cloth strainer and the 
faucet is so attached that it can be taken off and cleaned. 
The water tank is said to be made of the best galvanized 
iron, and the inside can of the best IXXX bright tin, with 
a coat of odorless paint on the outside to prevent rusting. 
The faucets are of brass. The separators are made in 
four sizes, with milk cans of 4, 6, 8 and 10 gallon capac- 
ities, the proportions of the water can in each case being 
double that of the milk can. 


Big 4 Flexible Door Hanger 


The National Mfg. Company, Sterling Ill., are offering 
the trade the Big 4 Flexible door hanger and rail, here il- 
lustrated. The wheel has steel roller bearings, and an ear 
of the wheel below the track prevents the wheel from 
jumping the track. The hinge joint allows the door to 
swing out at any angle desired. The novel feature of this 
hanger is the cross bar, which is referred to as keeping 





Big 4 Fleavible Door Hanger. 


the door from vibrating and wearing out the hinge pin. 
The hinge joint being above instead of below, allows the 
top of the door to come up close to the bottom of the 
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track. The braced rail has a section of 1% x 3-16 inches. 
The company also manufacture door pulls, door holders, 
hasp and staple, strap and T hinges, wrought corner irons, 
wrought steel sash lifts, drawer pulls, screen and storm 


door sets, &c. 
——__»- &____—_ 


Banner Rotary Washing Machine. 


The Boss Washing Machine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are manufacturing the Banner rotary washing ma- 
chine, here illustrated, which makes five different rotary 
washers, together with ten other styles of washing ma- 
chines, which they produce, The Banner model has a 
capacity of eight shirts or an equivalent volume of other 
garments that can be washed in ten minutes. The di- 
mensions of the tub are, outside, 23 inches at top, 25% 
inches at bottom and 11 inches inside. The gearing has 
roller bearings, which greatly reduces the friction and 
makes it possible to operate the machine with ease. It 
is stated that high speed is obtained without lost motion, 
a smooth operation being assured without any jerking or 
tearing of clothes, there being 19 three-quarter reversals 
of dasher to only 25 turns of fly wheel. The wheel can 
be turned to either right or left. The dasher or rub 
block is 10 inches in diameter and 144 inches thick, cor- 
rugated on under side, the same as the inner side of the 





Banner Rotary Washing Machine. 


tub, and in addition to these corrugations there are four 
hard wood pins securely fastened to it. The entire tub, 
dasher included, is made of Louisiana red cypress, which 
the company allude to as indestructible lumber for wash- 
ing machine purposes. The lid covers an opening 16% 
inches square, fastened with patent malleable iron de- 
tachable hinges. The legs are nondetachable or of the 
stave leg variety, and in shipping the gearing and lid 
are left intact but placed inside of the tub, thus making 
a compact package and preventing breakage. The wood 
is finished in natural color, bringing out the attractive 
grain, the castings being finished in green enamel. 


———_ —_ ~<po@ --—-— 


Kirch’s Korn Kob Kurry Komb. 


The Weber-Kirch Mfg. Company, Keokuk, Iowa, are 
placing on the market Kirch’s Korn Kob Kurry Kombs, 





Korn Kobd Kurry Kombd. 


a combination of curry comb and rubber. Attention is 
particularly called, in the matter of construction, to the 
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rough back of the comb. This serves the purpose of 
cleaning dry mud from an animal’s legs, which, it is 
remarked, is usually done with a bunch of hay, corn cob, 
&e., as horses will not tolerate the sharp teeth of the 
curry comb commonly used. The curry comb illustrated 
is numbered 50 and has six bars, another size, No. 60, 
having eight bars and flexible back. 


—— »>-e—_—_ 


Fleur de Lis Electric Clock. 


The American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Company, 
310 Hudson street, New York, have just put on the mar- 
ket the Fleur de Lis ever ready electric clock or night 
lamp, here illustrated. The base, of wood black enam- 





Fleur de Lis Electric Clock. 


eled, is 4% x 3% x 2\% inches, the dry batteries supplying 
electricity to the lamp bulb being inserted at the bottom 
by removing a slide cover. The clock is nickeled, and 12 
feet of insulated cord for each of the two connections, 
together with a bell shaped push button, are furnished to 
connect the head of bedstead with the time piece as it 
stands on mantel or dressing case, so that an individual 
in bed, by a pressure of the button, can see the time at 
any period of the night without getting up. It is espe- 
cially well adapted for nursery, sick room or bedroom. 


——_>-e 
Towel Rollers. 


Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jobn H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New York, 
selling agents, have recently put on the market a group 





Fia. 1.—Towel Roller with Rack. 


of towel rollers, two of which are here illustrated. Fig. 1 
illustrates the No. 7 pattern in varnished oak, with slant- 
ing rack to hold comb and brush, and roller 1% x 18 





Fi. 2.—Towel Roller with Mirror and Rack. 


inches. Fig. 2 shows the No. 6 in varnished oak, having 3 x 6 
inch plate mirror with slanting rack and roller 1% x 19 
inches. The No. 7 rollers are packed in crates of 12 
and the No. 6 a half dozen in a crate. A No. 8 is made 
of white maple, varnished, with simply a roller, 1% x 18 
inches, and a solid back, packed 12 in a crate. 
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Samson Side Cutting Plier. 


The Utica Drop Forge & Tool Company, Utica, N. Y., 
for whom the Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broad- 
way, New York, are direct representatives, have put on 
the market the Samson Cannon Ball Side Cutting Plier 
here shown, ‘the smaller cut at right showing the reverse 
side of cutting end. It is 9% inches long over all, with a 
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the keys in order to impress the character of each station 
upon the paper dial in clock. It is pointed out that the 
key cannot be duplicated, because each one is of a spe- 
cial style and form, each having a small engraved char- 
acter which must be accurate to fit the matrix within the 
clock, thus necessitating going to the stations as often as 
demanded by employers. The clock movement is sep- 
arated from the marking mechanism, and the dust band 





Samson Side Cutting Plier. 


throat % inch in diameter, which will admit any insulated 
copper cable up to 100 wires without injuring the in- 
sulation back from the point cut on either end. This is 
an operation that in the past has been accomplished by 
using a bolt cutter, which is cumbersome to carry about. 
The plier is made from the finest Brescian steel, hardened 
and tempered in the parts before assembling. There are 
three finishes, black with polished head, full polished and 
full polished nickeled. 


—— 


Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Nanz & Co., 127 Duane street, New York, manufactur- 


ers of watchmen’s time detectors, have just brought out 
the Imperial watchman’s clock, or watch, illustrated here- 
with. While designed for use in any kind of factory, 
mill or other plant, it is peculiarly adapted to such ex- 





Fig. 1.—Imperial Watchman’s Clock Closed. 


acting conditions as are found in chemical works, pack- 
ing houses, mines, railroad and lumber yards, &c., where 
the dampness, acids, gases, &c., are so destructive to sta- 
tionary electrical clocks and wires. This clock has been 
approved by the National Fire Protection Association for 
use under the rules of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers covering portable watchman’s clocks. 
shows the clock as carried about, it being 3% inches in 
diameter and 1% inches thick, Fig. 2 being a larger view, 
illustrating the paper time dial, renewable each day, and 
the peculiar keyhole, the key itself being seen in Fig. 4 
securely held to station box by stout safety chain pro- 
tected by seals. The strong point of this mechanism is the 
apparent impossibility of tampering with it, while there 
is a marking device to register the opening and closing 
of the clocks. It is said the watchman cannot beat it, even 
if open, as he is compelled to visit the stations to insert 


Fig. 1 = 





is fastened very tightly about the movement to prevent 
the introduction of dirt or dust. The clock is carried in a 
leather pouch to protect it from injury, and is guaranteed 
by the makers to be of the highest grade, the fine move- 





Fig. 2.—Watchman’s Clock Open. 


ments having heavy plates, jeweled and made like a high 
grade pocket watch. The keys are noninterchangeable, 
but can be made interchangeable by special order if for 
any reason necessary. The clocks are made in two styles, 
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Fig. 3.—Interior of Keyhole 
Mechanism 


Fig. 4.—Station Bot and Key. 


6 or 12 keys. The solid iron station boxes are 4 x 2 x 2 
inches, and well painted for protection from the weather. 
With each watch is a package of paper dials for a year. 





Pflueger Fish Line Reel. 





Enterprise Mfg. Company, Akron, Ohio, have put on 
the market the Pflueger fish line reel, here illustrated, 
five sizes being made, with a capacity of 150 to 350 yards 
of line, inclusive. This reel is a multiplier with aluminum 
interleaved with rubber disks, strengthening them while 





reducing the weight, at the same time making a fine 
finish. Warping and splitting of the rubber is prevented, 
while bushings, collars and cross plates are secured di- 
rectly to the aluminum plateS. The bearings are phos- 


ec 


Willow Wire Stretcher 


phor bronze, pivots of Stubs steel, spool, pillars, crank 
and cross plates of German silver, and the click is back 
sliding and adjustable. In one of the larger sizes of the reel 
the crank has a ratchet lock which prevents the crank 
from getting loose. This reel has a capacity of 300 yards 
of No. 24 Cuttyhunk line. The side plates are 4% inches 
in diameter, formed like the one illustrated, of a disk of 
aluminum between two of hard rubber. The reels are 
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pull. In splicing a wire the machine grips both ends, and 


as the operator works the lever the ends are drawn to- 
gether as far as required to make the splice without stop- 
piug to take up the slack or getting a new hold. No. 234 
works on a somewhat different principle, and has the 
merit of engaging the wire in advance of the post to 
which it is secured, enabling the operator fo staple the 





Phlueyer Fish Line Reel. 


wire at the end of a run or to the corner post without 
removing the stretcher to a new position. Their No. 233 
is a combined tackle block and chain stretcher. By means 
of a clamp engaging the rope it is possible in this ma- 





chine, it is stated, to hold the wire at any point, no matter 
how great the tension. It is locked or unlocked by a 
slight movement of the rope either to the right or left. 
————————— »>-e—____ 
F. B. Manicure Nail Knife. 


The Forquignon Mfg. Company, 13 East Sixteenth 
street, New York, manufacturers of manicure and pedi- 





PP. B. 


put up in a chamois lined leather case in a strong card 
box. 





—~> >> — . 
New Wilcox Wire Stretchers. 


The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., are putting a 
3 number of new wire stretchers on the market. One of 
these, their No. 232, which we illustrate, stretches the 
wire by working the lever to and fro instead of by one 






Manicure Nail Knife. 


cure cutlery and supplies, have just put on the market 
the F. B. special pattern manicure nail knife, here illus- 
trated. It is made in three styles of handles, bone, ebony 
and pearl, and two lengths of blades, the No. 184 shown 
in the cut being 5 inches long over all, with 1% inch blade, 
and No. 168 5% inches extreme length, with 2%-inch 
blgde. The blades are hand forged and highly tempered 


and polished, and are designed for cleaning, scraping and 
lifting the nail and cuticle. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


—that is, 
turer, are printed in ZJtalics, 
otherwise stated, 
obtainable by the fair retail 
manufacturers or jobbers. 


those which are made by 
represent those current 


Very small orders 
ages often.command higher prices, 


more than one manufac- 

and the prices named, unless 
in the market as 

Hardware trade, whether from 


and broken pack- 


while lower prices are| 


frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in ‘the ordinary type) 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers. who are|L, ists” 
correctness. 
the prices to the small trade, 


responsible for their 


They usually represent! 
lower prices being obtainable 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Range of Prices. 
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Crystal..........c.+0 -. ® ton $90@100 No.1 Common Collar......+. 5@ "yee 
Grain icon eiiteanienncce # ton $120@1so . We snesenrcneeeenees @4\e 
See also Emery. 7. iq om ene Sth ge sen’ 4Q4@5c 
7 0. 2 Solid Collar. ..44%@4%e 
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Domestic. # doz. $3.00.. + sees sag Nos. 13t0 1h..........+ 60@5Q608 11% 
ere Pt Wap. 16607 28:....-.. cov. 694 10.70% 
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Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Hull Bros, Co .. 305% 


Augers and Bits— 


Com. Double Spur T5@75R5% 
Borwag Machine Augers. ...6634@70% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist........60@60k 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... 50&10k5@60% 
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c. E. Jennings & Co.: 
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Snail’s Bell Hangers’ Bits. . 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist.. 
Wright's Jennings Bits (i. Jennings’ 
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Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
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Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # doz., 226; 
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Awl Hafts, See Hafis, Awl. 


Awis— 
Brad Avwls: 
Handled «seas... 5-,ITO. 2.75@,3.00 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gr0.63G RG6C 
Onhandled, Patent,....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Awls: 
F anandled, Patent....gro. 81@3h4c 
Unhandled, Shouldered. gro0.6E@70c 
Scratch A» ils: 
Handled, Common..qro. $3.50@',.00 
andiom, Socket,.gro, $11.50@ 12.00 
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Awl and Tool Sets—see 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
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arb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
ar Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to401b., per lb.. 
ta Loe | 


rs _ Towel— 

No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate. 
Beams, Scale— 

Scale Beams, nas om 12, °82. 40k 10% 


..® gro, 38.50 








Chattillon’s No. 1. ses ctbenncte 
Chattilion’s No. 2. .......00.ccces-.cees 40% 
Beaters— "Saree 
Western w. G. Co. 
eS # gro. $7.80 
iiss os kegned # gro. 89.00 | 
No. 3 a aaliaede ® grv.88.00 
Holt-Lyon Co.: Ss 
Holt, No. A, Japanned......#@ doz. $1.20 
Holt, No 1, Tinned «+++ @ doz, $1.50 | 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....... ® doz. $2.00 
Holt, No. 2, Tfaned roe coe Mt COZ. $2.35 
Lyon, No. | 2, Japanned....... # doz, $1. 
on, No. 3, Japanned. ..@ doz $1.50 
Linh tning Chain, ® gro............ $15.00 
National Mfg. Co.: » gro. | 
No, | Dover, Family size . 87.00 | 
No. 2 Dover, Hotel size. . 14.00 | 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. | 


No. 69 Improved Dover........... $6.00 


No. 75 Improved Dover...........: 5.50 
No. 100 tmproved Dover..........$7.00 
No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d...38.50 
No, 160 Improve Dover, Hotel. .s $15. 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d 





No. 206 Imp‘d Dover Tumbler...... 
No.202.imp'd Dover Tumbler Tin'd 39. SO 
No. 300, Lmp’d Dover Mammoth, ® 
doz . .$25.00 
Western, W. G, Co., . 7.00 


‘Buifaio - 


Wonder (8.8. & Co.)....# gro. net, $6.00 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List. .75@7545% 





Blacksmiths’ — 

Inch.. 30 32 34 36 38 Kp) 

Eac't.$3.50 3.75 4.25 |..80 5.35 6,15 | 

Extra Length: 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 % 
Molders— | 3 
TIneh....- ° 10 12 BR {8, 
Doz.. $8.50 10.00 13.00 = 
Hand— a 





FnGRec..e.. 6 a ae 


DOE. 000 -+ + -Bhb25 bei 5.00 6.59 7.75 | | 
Belis- Cow— 
inary g seeecece  FRI@I5E104 | 
High grade, seve vee TILLI@I0E 10k55 | 
GURNEE ccecees cee cccccccccececcco.cee T5KLOG | 
ME irdnccdkecvenee ttannddedeticeh ecu 50% 
Door— 
ie didadccdeidceiicuinnh cle 45% | 
Be is nneencagssscvcccscsecs oc 55% 
Home, R. & E. Mfg. Co.'s. ........- 554 10% | 


Lever and Pull, Sargent s +++ 80108105 
Yankee Gong 





«+0000 JO@50B5SS 
fone seer eees OOMOOETIES 
Cone’s Giune Hand Bells... ~ Blg@a83l4e Ug 
Stiver Chime........ ........ SBLG@IBVGH 10% 


APRIL 5, 


*| Cut Leather Lacing. 


| Detroit Perfected Tire B 


| Common Wooden 


| Common....... 


1904 


rice of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per 
1 = 3 


count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and 
manufacturers see the advertising columns and 
issued June, 
products of 
the Iron, 


of 
IRON 
classified 


AGE DIRECTORY, 
list of the 


serves aS a DIRECTORY of 
trades. 
Standard Lists.—A hew 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections. 
with 
\ range of prices is indicated by means|quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


suggest any improvements 


ware Merchants. 





Miscellan eous— 
Farm Bells. lb. 2@2%4 
Steel Alloy ( huren and Sehvol 
604 HOSS 


AmericanTube & ananey g Co.Gongs. . 75% 
Table Call Bells.. a 4 
Trip Gong Bells. 55. & 10@60% 


Belting— Rubber— 


Agricultural ( Low Grade)..75@?25@5% 


Common Standaird........ 70@, 7/104 
SE abck Wectvein’ <eddce oe 55Q@70% 
ak cwndvnsnnatte eas 6085 @6OR 10% 
High Grade..... we + ceed IMS MSO 10 
Boston Belting Co. - 
Seamless Stitched !~pertal...... H&5 
PNOD. cccediecesies ‘ Ok 
ae was 


Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap....60Q60ks} 
Reqular Short Lap 60d: 10@60 tuck 10% 
Standard . 20D 705% 
: +e 7I# 10% 
eee. OO 10% 
Leather Lacing Sides. per sq. ft .18¢ 


Bench Stops—SceStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


nder. .40% 
Green River Tire Benders and U pset- 
ters 


setters, . > 1 S41. se No.2 
8, $10.50; No. 4, $16.5: No.5, 22 


Bicycle Coods— 


Jon S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list : 
Chain ° 





Parts. ne 6 OC, Gedine dacdnctee 

Spokes.......... 

Tubes 

Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 

See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


O® 10@Q7 


° 5% 


Hollow 8 eel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat 
ent Shea\e; 5U& 10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatie Loe k and 
Junior ae ..380 

Stowell’s Nov elty, Mal. Iron......! 50& 10) 

Stowell’s Self |.oading ee « . 0% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 
Beards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c..... 308 104.0 10% 
Boits— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 


Common Carriage... 708 10Q@,75% 
Phila. Lagle, $3.00 list May 24,’ 
SOMSOR St 


IF 00 


Bolt Ends.list Feb.14,°95 75 R5S 
Machine....... Tree: 
Machine with C & T. Nuts... .755< 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Knob: 

ii vaee 3 A 5 6 g 

Per doz...30.26 .30 49 = =Ab7 OE 
Cast Iron Spr ing weet: 

Ineh....++¢ saws 8 10 

Per doz. «co $1.00 185 1.75 
Cast Iron C Thain, Flat, Japanned:* 

FRG «ssa 6eedecvs 6 5 10 

i. wd were $0.75 1.05 1,30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

Tneh..ccoccccecee 6 3 10 

Per d0@........-. $0.67 .80 1.00 


Wrt Barrel, Ja "d. 75B10@ 25h 108 10% 
Wrought * ronzed 0&5 @50e 10% 
Wrought Flush. B. K..50010@608 10% 
Wrought Shutter...40d ee ee 
Wrouaht Square Neck. -50@50& 10% 
Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..50@50é10% 
Ives’ Patent Door...... seceese 
Stove and Plow— 


ree 608 108 10@,70% 
SUOVE . oc ece sr cecec- +++ SOLI@IOB IPSS 


Tire— 
qaleeene ie? 24 104 
Norway Tron.. 


-30G@S0ES5 « 

Americar Screw Compa ny: 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, 'S4. 
Eagie Phila. list Oe:. 16, Mbdicas 821¢% 
Bay State, lict Vec. 28, 99...... ooo T21GS 





edition 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


eeut. dis- 
discount. 

addresses 
also THE 
1903, which gives a 
our advertisers and thus 
Hardware and Machinery 


of “Standard Hardware 


The trade are requested to 
a view to rendering these 





Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, 34 


"84.... 





Eelipse. list Dec. 28, ’~9..... 

Russell, Burdsall & ee Bolt & Nut cn 
Empire, list Dee. 28, °99........... T26% 
Norway Phila., list a WO tutte des 80% 


Cnson Nut Co,: 
Tire Bolts... oad aaa<va ee 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
1 1 


MGR cacose, 1% ? 
Per doz.. $4.30 7,00 §.75 785 
Ineh weawebhaweas 24 2% 
Per Doz.. $8.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. “o.. No. 1, $1. 25; No. 
2, $1.65; No $, $2.50 each...........25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co................25&10% 
Langdon.... aula ia enetena a ean 15&10% 
ee, aR re .B doz, $46 OU 
Schatz eeccageesuactdeddeehaditna 40% 
Braces— 
NotTe.— Most Braces are sold at net 
pricea, 
Common Ball, American..31.15@1.25 


Barber’s . 50X1LOK1L0Q60R104¢ 


Pray’s Genuine Spofford s. : . es OF 
Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120, 81 to 1238, 207 to 
Gist bs cand saemnaas . HOS 
CLE Jenning se & Co...... WLI WE 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet....... .............. 40) 


Mavhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent..50% 
> ae F alls Drill Braces... . 2108 


.3.& W. Co, Peck’s P: atenthOk limbs 
Brackets— 
Wroucht Steel. cee SOM S0k 10% 


Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 


Full cases . BOKINR'O 


Broken 7 eee Su& 10% 
Griftin’s Pressed Steel. ean su 
Griffin's Folding Brackets... Wk I 
ah |. eee rh) 
Stowell’s Sink neemdeake SOs 
Western, W. G. ‘Co. ‘ teh cies 0&1 


Bright Wire Coods—See 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 


i... A coos On 
Wire Goods Co.. sn 3@75&10% 


Buckets, Well and Fire— 





See Pails 
Bucks, Saw— 

WO dcsicacncsces scecznedes # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bulli. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought list Sept., °96........20@304 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s....... aa 30% 
Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad......... ‘OG 508 19% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. ... ae 50 ly 
Loose Joint. TORI O 0K 10% 
Rage POR vss cksenkcciadl TOBS L704 10% 
Mayer's Hinges.........7 7085708 168 
Parliament Butts.......7 OL 5,708 10€ 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back yee. ccoccctoe) & 
Narrow and Broad.. wanna is. = 
Inside Blind...... cede . radeon | 3 
ETE stn bn taéenne cs deur 7564'S 
Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple Tw }< 

$ 20%, > 

Japanned, Ball Tip Butts.7o@w¢ | = 

Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Is 
Blind Butts..............55@10% } 3 

Cases, Bird— 

Hendryx, Brass: 
30U0, 5000, 1100 series... .._. 5s 
SR iiiinices cae c Sigs 
200, 300,600 and 900 series... : 

Hendryx Bronze: CAIs 
700, 300 series. . «-- 40 

Hendry x “nameled.. ~feniee 





Calipers—sSee Chan, 


Calks, Toe and Hesi— 
Blunt, 1 prong.........per Wb... L@b\ge 







Sharp, 1 ond. ver lb, |, ‘ 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe. : ..cents, Ea $s 
Perkins’ —_ TO@ce.<0e cents, # ® 415 














Can Openers—“ce Openers,Can 
Cans, Milk— 
5 1 
Illinois eee $150 . “00 
lowa Pattern.. ‘ - 


20 
New York Patt’rn1.65 940 
Baltimore Patt’rn .... 


Cans, Oll— 
Buffalo Family Olli Cans: 
3 5 10 


129. ii. net 
eee. 


LeveceeeeseeepOr M S4@35c 
.... per M 50@652c 
«+++ DOr M 62@63- 


Primers— 
Berdan avenere, $2.00 per ~. 208 5% 


OS 8 aa -20% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@$1. 60 


Cartridges-— 
— ee 


32 cal. Rim. 
Ss B. Cape. Con. Ball oye 


Fit 
ae and Sporti 
hells and 


CEG. .ccecces 


oe Rees, she ent 
poasters— 


sees eeeeee eseee 





ad 


esman, 6 ft., $25.00 
eecesecvese oe 


eee eeeeeeeseeereee 


Boss 
Boss Anti-Friction 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 
Smith & Hemenway Co 
Standard Ball Beart 

Tucker’s Patent low list..... secewces 
Yale orle t pee: low list 


Heer teen eeereee 


Jobbers' Shipments: 


8,00 a h.15 3.75 3.60 8.50 3.46 
1 te 4 inch. 


American. oe 


Santee 
Halters and Ties— 

608 10@ 608 108 10% 

Coeen 4 Pattern Halter Chains, list 

«+ + +260L10410@ 70 108 


Halter Chains 


Cow Tie mee 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, VW vestern Standard: 
64—6-3, Straight, with ring. - 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring. . $24. 50 
64—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $88.00 
6%—10-2, Straight, with ee gene. .#33.00 


a68 3¢ por pair ~ ay than 


Trace, Wagon ane Fancy Chains. . 
60LS@‘UVk 10454 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack one. list July 10, "93: 





Covert Mfg. Co. 








Oneida ‘Community : 
Am. Coil -) Halters...... ++ A 0@40852 


Eureka Coll rand Halter.. 

Niagara Colland Halters. 

Niagara Cow Ties.. 

Niagara Wire Dog Chains... .45@50&5s 
Wire Goods Go.: 


r 
niversal Dbl-Jointed Chain 


Chaik—( From werent 
Carpenters’ Blue....... 
| ee vel , Red 


“Teeb@boe! 1 Oa 5% 


See also Cra yons. 


Checks, Door— . 
; sheneee te eeun coeeeensnce 45% 
oseccee DOR1LOSE 


pee Tool— 


American T eet Chest Co.: 
pore, Cc hests, with Tools.. 


205 
Fitters’ Chests, 


4 
“Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ Toot 
Chests 2 ce peeeoceneccnecccescé eget BSLg& 10T 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framing and Firmer 
Standard List.......¢-+++- won nases 


Charlies Buek ... "30 
. Jennings & Go. Socket Firmer 


Machinists and i D> 


eee Oe ee eee eee eter eee eee ee eeeee 





_THE _IRON 3 





Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181 at stl 
163g&10% 
L&tJ. White, Ts becedbodbed 450% 


old— 
Cold Chisels, ease qualiiy.lb, 13@15e 
Vold Chisels, fair ee 11@12¢c 
Cold oe ordinary. ..1b.9 Qilve 






| pghysks each GBD... cocevecscsss 35&5¢ 
Pratt’s Positive Drive...............+0« 3% 
Da vavceseccceves cccceencseceu Bs 
Blacksmiths’. eomiae inlieonsseuee cakaveuuee 25% 


Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks.........40% 
ite ucks, Patent and Standard. 30% 

Pritt hucks, New Model.. 


2 020% 
Independent Lathe Chucks. . - 00408 
Lnproved Planer Chucks............25% 
Universal Lathe Chucks..... oto 


Face Plate Jaws...........» «ss» ....40% 
Standard Tool Co : 


Improved Drill Chuck. .......+.....+++ 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 

Combination.......... coctecececce 

Czar Drill gneéoocee “1308 
Combination Geared Seroll.. inuetod 40% 
Geared Scroll po 0csdeh eee soe 
Independent. . ... 20... 0-00. eens ceeseee! 
Independent Steel. dieginesecve .o + 40% 
Union Drill. . Prrtr tt ttt i once eec40® 
PFUOVE cic  vonpedengibesss qnecced 50% 


Independent [ron Face t late Jaws..40% 
Independent Steel Face Plate Jaws..40% 


Westcott Patent Chucks : 
Lathe Chucks.........-.0:-.ss+ee++08 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 45% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 45% 
Little —— Drill, Improved ...... 454% 
| eer 45% 
Scroll Combination Lathe........... 45% 
Ciamps— a 
Hammers’........ ° 20&5% 
on | Aagostante. cei vasincee nel 50&106 
*.P.,3. & W. Co. -»..50% 
Makers’ ee 
Besty. Li 5, saenahasentan oetGcoe 
Linemans’ Utica Drop ey &T : 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan's Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.......... 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, Al) Steel. ....# doz. $4.05 net 
eer. All Steel. ...# doz. $3.24 net 
W. &C. Shank, All steel, # doz., 7i¢ in., 
$3. 00; 8in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers” - 


Foster Bros... - onseseee 

New Haven 1 tidge Tool Go.’s...... 458 
ite R. Plumb... ... 3: sade 10% 
LJ. White. ....ccccccce-coorseesses 


“lip neta. 
xibleShaftCompany __ 
Cuong. Chicago Horse. ............- $8.75) 5 
1902 Chicago Horse. . .$10.75 
2th Centu a each, $5 00 .....20% 


Lightnin at... «... 815.00 
Tihonee Welt. ..cc.cn...s. 00s “Sav.on 0 | 
“Finger Na inclip 
nger Na ppers— 
Smith & RS emenway Co.. ppe net $2.00 
Clips, Axie— 
Eagle and Superior 4 and 5-16 
SROs nn 095000) 00 piens5t00500.50 70010% 
Norway, \4 ‘and 5-16 inch, .70@70& 10% 
Cloth pne | Metting, Wire 


Vire, &e. 


ine: Brass— 
Hardware’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs..... 
65 10@70% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, €c.. 
Cocks..... rte tiehie 65BSE TOS 


oftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
ollars, Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son's list. 40¢ 
Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 


Son’s list... coe. -+ +e SOROS 
Leather, Walter B "Stevens & Son = list4us 
Combs, Curry— 
MetalStamping Co...... . W&10e 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..........60&16¢ 


Compasses, Dividers, &c, 
Ordinary Goods .......7! 5RS@I5L 10% 
Bemis & Cail Haw. & Tool Co.: 


DAWERORS. . occ. sccccccccccccescceccases 65% 
Calipers, Double.. PR 
Calipers, Inside or ‘Outside... 2.7.85 
Calipers, Wing. ....... .scecresererece 60% 
Compasses. ..... 50% 
Compressors, Corn Shock-— 
J. B. Hughes’ ® doz..........-. -$2.50 


Conductor Pipe, Galva — 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
A. Eastern, 75k7%% 752448 
B. Eestern .75@WAMk Thad? OK 
Central..... 7574S 75% 
Southern .. 70@10% TOR5% 
S, Western... 70&7%* WUaeLS 


Terms. ® days, 2% cash, 10 days. Factory 
shipments generally delivered, 


See also Zave Troughs. 
Coolers, .Water— 


Gal, each. g 
Labre udor $t. 20 $1.50 4a sO «3. 10 2.70 
Ga 

- ind, ea. $1. 80. $2. io - .40 , $8.00 


Galr. ‘Lined Ea. $1. "85 $2.00 $2.2 $2.00 g3.80 


Ga, pS Lined side handles . . 
Ga 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15..25¢ 


Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Cocpers’. 


ord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.......... .. eelbd, 35c 
Braided. White, Com...... Ib. 23@,25c 
Cable Laid Itatian,..lb. A, 18c; B, l6c 
Common India...... -.... 1b. W@lo¥%ec 


Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted....2 25c 
Fatent Fussia.............l0. ..@lse 
Cable Laid Russia......... Ib, ..@15e 
India Hemp, Braided......lb. ..@18c 
India Hemp, Twisted......1b. 12@18¢ 


* 80« | Patent Indi ia , Twisted... .1b.12@13¢ 


Anniston Cordage Co.: 
Old Glory. Nos, To 12. 
Anniston, Nos. 7 to 12 





rab, Nos. ? to 12.. 
. cotton, No. 6# tb, 
Nos. 7 to 12 23¢. 
Eddystone Braided (otton .No.6 ® ® 27¢ 
Peele Cable Laid Italian. No. . to 
# Db 


Stee wees eeeresereeeee 





Massach ts, 
Massachusetts, Dra ? 
Phoenix, White, Noe 87 tol2 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 


4 quality, White, 


Renee Oe eee eeeenee 


B quailty. Wane, euaeonensst no eemealn 
B 3 


Wire, scan 
.- BFL IO@S5L 108 10854 
_otadles— 

Gib caaubetotsss eeeeee eee ehOb12%R 
wee yer Crayons, gross.5%@é6c 
en $4.00, at men) 


Jumbo Crayons 
Metal Workers’ Cpnacnnan | 
wareieine Pencils, a 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: 
Red, Blue, Green 


Crooks, Shepherds’ - 
Fort Madison, peers - gtent 
Fort Madison, Light 


Crow Bars—‘ce Bars, Crow. 


Ca, Itivators— 


Cutle 
Internation TYP ale any: 

No, 12 Medium Knives, 1847..% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & ‘Hamilton one 
Wm, Rogers & con. 

Simeon L. & Geo. H 
12 dwt. Medium Knives 
No. 77 m1 Knives 


. Rogers c ompany 


eee meee weet eee eeeee 


Smith & Hemenw ay Co.. 


Meat and Fond— 
conve MNEs dettntuycwsccaniel 30% 


1 
# io sis 850. gio 


4 

naar 00 $19. 00 $30. 00 
oo 
Little Giant. * doz... “ : 

Nos. 305 

‘ gin.00 844. 00 873.00 $08.00 
N.E Food Chonpers, 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324. 00. 


Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; N 


-82.09 each No.2. + $2 5@ each 
Woodruff's, Bdos ........ 





Slaw and eink. 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7, 26 x8. ‘30x90. 55% 
Kraut Cutters $6 x 12, 40 x 12.. 
J.M Mast Mtg; Co.: 


Combined Slaw Cut 


Sterling. $600 each.... 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters.... 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, Per.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... 


All Tron, Cheap.. 


ter and nm 


-loz, $4.25 @E4.50 
Lian Adlasin Sektan en ihnt ehh es 
Ni ational, ® doz. No. 1,821; No.2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s, # doz..No. : 6 


sher— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00.....! 


Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger... 
Twan’sImproved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan's Vv aughan Pattern 


per doz , $9.00 


Twan’s Perfection Post Hole Ly 
beens 8 Split ae e Post Hoole Diggers 


Kohler 's Universal... 
Kohler’s Little Giant. 
Kohler’s Hercules...... 
Kohler’s Invincible. . 
Kohler’s Rival. . 
Kohler’s Pioneer. ‘e ad 

Nev er- eEeenk Post Hole Diggers, é doz. 


Hee e eee Reet e eee eee ee Hee seeeee 


wens & d »z. $12.6) 
..¥ doz, $10.00 


ene tase ® doz, $10.90 
- 33. 


Porter" Shemeetel “No. 70. ? ro $10.50 
ssqbedubeiat-eukh Ake $9.00 


Porter's No. 44. 


April 7, 1904 


Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, ® d0z. $9.50; 
No, 6,with Beil, $1.00; No. 6,with Gong, 


Tacker’ ‘s Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® doz. 
$18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $18 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50 Osi 76 
Breast, yaivs Gen caveccobake 10% 
os ey rere eer 40854 
Goodell Automatic Drills ..40&5@40810% 
Jonnsun’s Automatic Drilis Nos, 2 and 








sees 
Johnson’s Drill Points... ....... 1 & 10% 
Millers Fails Automatic Drills. . ne 

Ratchet, Curtis & ree aeousseatequmn 
Ratchet, Parker’s .. encccccccces “ton 
Ratchet, Weston’s..........-. gg Be 
Ratchet, ae re % 
Whitney’s Han ht, No, i. wre me 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12. .. 384% 

Twist Drilte—" 
BOE BtOGR. 2000.0 608 108 10% 
Taper and Straight Bh Shan bdasue case’ 
608 10@ 608 1085% 
Drivers, Screw— 

Screw a Holde eo ae. Atco 
Bales rew Holder and Driver ¥ doz. 
a $6; 4-in.. $7.50 6-in., $9. .40% 


Bue Bros’ ecw Detver ) ene 30% 

soempees... 0000 ne recennth ies eee, vues 506 

=~ dso S.-i siidin bata o'3 bkbe Be 
s Hol. H’dle 0 . 

Gane Double Action Ratchet 


35% 
Goodell’s Autos0&10&10@508i 0&1085% 





cna eee ae else kiana a 40% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle..... divaiets adie 40% 
hew’s Monarch...........++++ -40&104 
Millers Halls, Nos, 20 and 21......-. 25&1 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41 - Rae 15&10% 
SG nins nna nk ne onda nngnea aces 604 
New Ragiend Specialty DD vee ecccssse 50% 
Sargent & C 
Nos. 1 ana | 30. Di opeesidaipeenae 50& 10&10% 
Nos. 5U and 55.... ee 1 


Nos. 20 and 40............. 

oan & Hemenway Co -40&55 

. D. Smith & Co's, Perfect Handile.. 408 
oka s R. & L. Co.’s: 


No. 0. 64. Varnished Handlest@00& 10% 10% 
oe eveee sccseceseeeeees U@T0RLOX1LOS 
wan’s: 

— > hceuvecesénesetiana 508 
Nos. 25. SS and 462225220005 20810&104 

Eave Trough, Seivanised 
Territory. L. C. 

ie vas oetian 808 10% 

ciate einiknanhail 808 108'5% 

| BRA covecce e SOR10E 

Souther n.....ccce..++ seeee TFERICKGS 
[i , ere T5R 10054 


Terms, 2% for cash, Factory shipments 
qenerally delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
fosters sicpunenes beshesces ecetens 60% 


Perfect Elbows (s.8 ne 20-30% 


Emery, Turkis 
"Ys nee 5,t0150Flour 


Bea i sees soa Ih S¢ 5%c se 
so Begs .... . Ib. 5¥e 5%e Ske 
Kegs.... lb be 6e 


10-Ib cans, ite in case 6l4e 7e 6¢e 
10-1b.cans,less than10.10e 0c 8e 
Notr.—Jn lots1 03 tonsa discountof 
10¢ is ginen, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 
asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s-,.... ...-.-.e0cce.--50@10% 
MIRE 5a, sc ceedtccccccnceankss 60% 


Cord and Weight— 


BO wc tRe an behnscénssccennetacnseted 
of pyucets— 

dned.......... ..... 50@50@10% 
Sitallce “4 ws reno 
Prt banal see eceecece + oee+ AO@LOE 10% 

IRCA Ovid's c's ca'e 00 ck 1 10@75 
B. & L. B. Co.: — 
Metal MEO ktauntonvevesesaccuseirs ents 
CRAMER A AS 23.05, ¢a. toes bce Sout 0% 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 404 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Metal’ Key.50% 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60¢ 
John Sommer's Pp pmond i ee 40% 
John Sommer’ sI.} . Cork Lined. om 
John Sommer’s Heliabis Cork L ined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork L a. 04 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 
John So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar. . BOR 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. .'40% 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar oo. LR Pew 

mproved, ‘i¢ and % inch....... 

seit 


Measarte 
se, doz. $30.00.. - 408108 

— ? dos. carte oe oar &10% 

Nation: “ineon- dca 9d "408 108 

Felloe Plates— 

a oo Felloe . 

omestic— 
leg. revised Nov. 1, 1899, 

Best Brands.........7085@ 70B 10858 
Standard Brands T5B5@75R 108 108 
Second ar oie 75A 108 10@80L5% 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers. Rrubs’ list, July 2 


iGsns68sceseusscseec bale vartened 
vf ixtures, Crindstone— 

t Prices ; 
mo ji 17 19 21 % 





Per doz.$2.°5 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.60 
P.,S. & W.Co..................- 30&10@108 
«| Reading Hardware Co..........-...-.« 60% 
TS . «< -abétenbdigeanana . 60&10R10¢6 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger... 
Stowell’s Grindstone Finvates. “— 

eavy. -$....50&10&10¢8 


Stowell’s Grindstone F ixtures Light., 


Fodder Squeezers— 
see Cor unpre ssors. 





April 7, 1904 





THE. 








Forks— 
Base Discounts Aug. 1. 1888, 5 list; 





Hay, 2 tine...... éoe- &10k5% 
Boys’, & Fish,2 tine... »- Guanes 
Hay & Boys’, 3 tine...” 6085% 
Hay Hay & Boye’ WO. ci cckanonai 
- + 06 
Hay Faye fe Header, long 3 tine ..60% 
Header, 4 tine............ 65% 
Barley, | 4 & 5 tine, Steel _"" .6od20g 
Manure, 4, tine ..... ...60@15&2 
re. 6 and 6 tine.... are 
SPOSHO* ¢OO0S C00 socdent 2 % 
fato iggers SUNG iictiad 608 10% 
etthas' . ccas . 408104 
ey Coal éddten em 
pot Mill & er - 65% 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato.. +++ 2858 
Victor, ORE ecoccccecocecce sUNES 
Victor, Manure..... ... ccccoccccccccs MMS 
Victor. Header............. ence. - 46368 
Champion, Hay....... nwsdybeacnceesd Ce 
Champion, ee pekon dns <eeness 0&2 
Columbia, Hay.. Jonsecsy +s datvwvwaE 
Columbia, Manure . BEGESE covecdece . 704 
poumbis. & poerng c=: ye &10% 
wke 8 ne a 
00; 6 tine, $6.00. W aoe 
. & C. Potato pS ee Hk 12148 
Ee ce decseraccsices eee. HORLORSE 
Acme Manure, HUME, «5000005 6082087145 
Dakota Heaier..... shobeceperersee 65& | 
‘ackson noe Bay woken - &15&54 
IRD IEORGOR vin nes coc sscccccesscess 


“ean Favorite, Wood aeey 4 tine, 
n 
Plated "See 9 
Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey................# doz. $13,00 


Frames— Saw— 
White, ets 4 Bar.per doz. 75 
Red, Stra ht Bar,per doz $1.00 aes 
Red, Double Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers ice Cream— 
seed — 2 2 oe sb 
Sisk: gses $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Frult and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
IOWA sco vceccce sccccccceeceGe76 
Cotton... secs ti hae 3 

aterproo. ped 
epeeren, eneis Tugel wah 
Waterproof Triple roves: * 3 “ 


Gates, Molasses and Oll— 
Stebbins’ Pattern,...30@5@s0k10k5% 


CGauges— 
Marking, ee aso 5 renegeees 
5@5k 108 15 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: . 
Marking peeney ete. soasegnton 105 
Scholl's Patent... .. o> S08 1@50& 108105 
Door Hangers, or eeecer ees @WE 108 
Fuiton’s Butt Gauge...............! 30& 10% 
Stanley R. & . Cos ‘Butt & Babbet 
20@20&10&104 


Cimlets— Single Cut— 
om Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1.59 

ike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
Naty Wood Handled, Assorted, 

0. $1. 75@2.00 
.« Assorted 
gro. $1.25Q@4.50 

Class, AmericanWindow 

jan aoe Report. 
ass Level— 

ot n-Step : 8Co.... ...0@W0K10&10% 

Giue—Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. ..25@ 
Cans (% pis., pts., gts., % gal. 


-25@ 13% 
International Glue Co. ‘(Martin’ 8). 


Spike, Wood Handle 


4)&10@50% 

Crease, Axie— 
Common Grade...... +970, 34.50@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-m ne ea. 85¢ 


Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs. 
SI 


Crips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips............ 40&10&24 


riddles — 
pie Mig. Co.’ Petrie sie. Te 


Grindstones— — 


# doz. 1 B® 
-20; 2b $2.00 


Bicy GLY GCOERGSP. ..ccnceccsies 36.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each . vee o$2-50@3.00 
Pike Mfg.Co 
Improved Family Grindstones, ) 
rinch, per oz.......... $2.00 | 33345 
e Mower Knife and Tent 
Grinder, each.. ........., $5.00 
Velox Ball Bearing, :nounted, An 
Iron Frames...... ..++ ... eco each, G25 
Flaiiors.s and Ties— 
Jace is — Coerrcccccers A 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: a 


Web and Leather Halters. 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. 
Sisal Rope Halters. . - Ok 20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal Rope Ties.................... 60& 105 
Hammers-: 
Handled Hammers— 
Heller’s Machinists’... 40&10@40& 10&10¢ 
Heller's Farriers..... 40&10@40& 10&10¢ 
Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 5 $1.25, $1.50, 
mae (O&106 
- 40&10&5¢ 


int 


5 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox’ "*... 
F tte R, a 


ee 
Machinists’ Hammers3() 
Riveting and Tinners’ ne 





Sargent’s C. 3, I EG ve dascccsescce 40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
edges— 
Onder 3 lb,...... .lb 50c 
8toélb,...........lb hoe we { so@soct 0% 
Over 5 UD......se0- lb. 30c 
Wapbincen’ 8 Smiths’ ......934c@10c lb. 


Agricaitural Tool Handies— 





Axe, Pick . Boccccce 4 @i0ekss 
Hoe, Rake, &c.... AS @0ks- 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c. : 
Tong pO Oe LE @5V&5% 
I fa ons a's caneerveeceked 40% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


NOEs ccccedcnccocecctse Cece cecces 50% 


Mechanics’ Tool Handle.75 
Auger, assorted......gr0. $2.40@$2 85 
Brad Awl......- ++-0e97TO, $1.65@$1 85 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$2.L0@$?2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ags'd. 
$2. 15@$2.49 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d, 
$1 $1.75@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$1.45 @ $1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted........ gro. $1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c....... 5U% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz .80@85c 
Not Varnished... oc ecccocces 65@75e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack doz.30e; Jack Botted...... 75¢ 
Fore, doz. ....45c; Fore, Bolted.. 


Chapin-Stephens Ons 





OO 4 ars 40@40& 10% 
Chisel. ........ - 65 @65& 10% 
File and Awi.. 65@65& 10% 
Saw and Plane.......- - AN@A0& 10% 


TOU TUNEUED . vccnces ego asence a, 
Millers Falls nai. and Ratchet any er 

Ds cnkidekiees atigana® <apne 10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File ‘isiale, 

M ).S5@SL 


see eeeweee eeee e+. eeeeees 


Hanegers— 
on Door Hangers are gen- 
quoted per pair, without track, 
a rlor Door Hangers per double set 
with track. &c. 
Barn Door, New Pattern, 
Groove, x taal 


Round 


4 6 6 
Single iics40.90 1.25 1.60 1,95 $50 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular: 
Pitnhedieees. oO isle 
Single Doz.....60$1.50 1.85 2.50 3.00 
Allith’ Mfg. Co 
Reliable No. 1............- per.doz. $12,00 
Reliable No. 2...... - -per.doz. $15.00 
Citcage Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 






Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. 
eCar Door......... o00eeesDO% 
Elevator... sseeccers coco coves 
ONE ce ccecccge ce a aaaenamenaee 
Cronk & Currier a Co.: 
Toose Axle........ 
note Bevring... 


ccccccceces myst 
© Bros. © 

Parlor. Hall Bearing.. eoeess . 
Parlor, Standard........ eesuee seo 83.89 
Parlor, New Model. a+ see cee G 0.55 
Parlor New C hampion._ al -82.25 
Barn Door, Standard. 50108 105% 
Hinged 86.40 

i 






Covered. . e 50&10&10% 
Special. . 50&10& 105% 
Lawrence Bros. 
Advance.. seccmweonses 603 
Me ogc vicads <nexcen 60&10¢ 
OCROWR, . 00 ccccccccccccceesccccesses 604 
RR rr 50&10¢ 
BOW VOPK. .cccccc-cccceccesecss ses 60: 
Peerless. ..seccceesceceees o--- COX 10% 
BCOrling. ..crcccccccscece sosevess 60% 
CAVERN, TOs GOs. ceccccces covcquesse 60% 
Union, No. 44, $5 00: No. 45 $7.00; 
u i 46, $9.00, 
cKinne gz. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. «+ -60&10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18........+ 60&10% 


Hinged Hangers, 814......... «OF 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers... 
C.8. Smith Mtg. Co.; 

Lundy Parlor Door... 

Monarch Barn Door. 

Never Jump Hinge. -- SUK 10% 

DONIC OB ss vc ccenccoccecs +e GOK104 

Perfection,.........06 eccceccoeell 

SEES «dc cnneandd gneuves o... TORS 

Wagner's Ad'‘ustable.........7 

Warehous Anti-Friction ...... 60% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: | 

Pioneer Wood Track No. 8.. ooo oo 

Imp’d Wood Track No.5. ; 

Imp'd Steel Track No. Toserseeee 

Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ..... 

Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 9... 82.50 | 

Bal! B'r'g Stvel Track No. 10 ...#2.50 








Extra 5@10¢ often given. 





Roller B’r’g Steel Track No, 11. ..22.45 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12...#2.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 13.. "82.75 
Roller B’r’g steel Track No.14. $2 65 
Ball B’r’g Trolley Track No.15_..40¢ 


Ba!l Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..4°&5¢ 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley 
EL DUO DEioes- c6kce.oncesead Oe 
Silent Adjustable Track No. 18.. 40% | 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22...40% } 


EOMOT Mie Be WO 18 << cccenccesoeel 1.60 
Trolley F. p. DEER dn osaeesaes $2.70 
yr. ¢g & SS "% peepee 32.35 
Trolley F. D. No. 151 ..........++ $3.0) 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, %.... a5 
Roller Bearing U.s. B. Diss. W&5z 
Anti Frictioa B. D.. pa mesecnaand os 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1......... 


Ives’ Lmp’d Wood Track No. 2, = b 
Safety Door Hanger Co.: 


Gorm King Saftey....... Sauteed 60% 
S. Standard Hinge............60% 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co. 
Acme Parlor Ball Searing ...... 40% 
Ajax Hinge Door.. 60% i 


Apex Parlor Door... 





IRON 


AGE. 








Baggage Car Ee ciaduiagasee 50% 
Climax Anti-Friction ........50&10¢ 
av cccccascatsqeuentbenstets 40% 
inte scnssciuigeeekaaaaeie 
Freight Car Door.............s-.0- 
jateretate Liadiccageecswveneseee 40&10% 
Lundy Parlor Door... 50&10% 
oe 
Matchless........ 60&10% 
sn ociae aadacacdil W&! 
EE SO canduicnccccsee coon 
tetas cxandiimh waciaaed 50108 
Rex Hinge — pawseeneseesiduete 60% 


needa 
Wild West Wautoue Door... one 
Zenith for Wood Track......5U&10¢ 
A. L. — Iron Works: 
Wh eccecceccoesee ccc 





---60&108 








Bev eitescoese 508104 
Perfection.. 6 % 
| =e “9% 
Taster & Poems a Fy Co. ‘e iadern 
OP BOGTING......cc0e 5&1 
Wilcox Mfg. Co . d 
Bike Roller Bearing .... .... 60&10¢ | 2 
C. J, Roller Bearing.......... 60&10¢ | & 
Cycle Ball Bearing................ 504 | ¢ 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... .. 40% | S 
Ives, Wood Track .........-++ 60&10% | 5 
L.T. Roller Bearing.. 60K 10&5% 5 
New Era Roller Bearing. .... . .50&10% | s 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 608 10855 2 
Prindle, Wood Track.............. 3 
Richards’ Wood Track............ oud ~ 
Richards’ Steel Track.. ne s 
Spencer Roller Bearing.......6 hel 
Tandem Nos. 1 and2. . = 
—es Roller Bearing... 
vet.. : 
Wilcox Auditorium Baii Bearing. ae 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... 
WilcoxElv.Door,Nos | 12and 122i. Soe 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 122. 
———- Fire Trolley, Roller | 
: Witeor Es Roy Noiseless "Ball 
Wi dadiccdcegtneseeccesdacaes 
Wilcox New Century...... 508108105 
Wilcox O. K. steel Track........ 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.............. Of 
Wiileox Trolley Ball Bearing. ...40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge, 
re 
For Track, see Rail 
Hangers, Garment— 
..  & AS: Se eer. 70&10% 
Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz 
net .4.50 
Hasps— 


McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz...... 50% 


Hatchets— 
Regular list........00+++-40QhOB10% 


Heaters. Carriage— 


Clark, No. 3, $2.2; No. 2p, $2.75: No Sr, 
$4.25; No. 1, $20 CE ccmudccees ecee 1% 

Clark Coal, $0. Be O Gicetecccccdaccece 10% 
Hin 


ges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 

{ Victor ; —: 1868 O P 
Niagara; Clarks O. P.; Clark's 
Tip; Buffalo.) 

Bev ecesganee 1 8 5 

Doz. pair. .....$0.85 1.75 3.50 

Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., 0. 8., Dixie, de) 


PO scecuguers - 1 hy 2 & 
Doz. pair....$0.70 .65 60 56 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

dc.) 
Pic éasscdccss 2 1% 2 
Doz. pair....30.75 70 65 


North’s ou 808 Blind Fixtures, No, 







2, for W 00; No. 3. for a 
$11.50. . 1%% 
Reading's Gravity ; 
eading’s Grav 
eats. Nos. 1,3.5,11 & 33. .......... 


70&10@75% 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, §$ .30; 
with screws, $1. 15. 
Wrigstevitie H'dware Co.: 


. &.,Lull & Porter..... o-coccenet &5% 
yh Lull & Porter coccceseess++-ti% 
Queen City Reve MIN nec ecdn aad ids 
Stenger’ s Positive Locking, }.os. 1 & 

«ee eeee 68 1 

Shepard’ 8 Noiseless, Nos. 60, (5, 5: es 
TWV& 10 

Hiagara, ¢ aennity Lacking, Ns. 1 3 & 
enhieihincsned. wdvetaswenteo e jot 
1963, Oid Pat'n, Nos. 3&5 75% 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1, 3& 5 rt 4 

ope Gravity Locking, Nos. i, 3& 


Shepard's” Doubie Locking, Nos. 20 
eceserecesooe im 


ohanelen Gravity ! oc king, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 


Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 54 . 25% 
Wee Nos, 101 & 103 70% 
Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 
Macaneneuaesoobesisesceeene re 
Whippie’ a Patent Automatic." ... 2.1.5 0 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = Ooz, sets: 





oer 1 3 
Hinges with Latches. $2.00 Px 74 5.00 
Hinges only..........! $1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...... 70 70——( 85 


New England: 


With Latch.......+. doz ....@$2.00 

Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch. ....+++ doz. ....@$1.75 

Without Latch.....d02. ....@$1.35 
Western: 

Wee LOG . nc caccctese. GOK OL78 

Without Latch...........doz. 31,15 
Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark’ 7 Ges. sete, . 

Hinges with Latches. -82.00 2. 70 5.00 

Hinges oal Léttign oon 1.40 2.05 3.99 

Latches onlv.......... 7 .70 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast Iron gro...39.00@9.50 
Non-Holdback, Cast tron, 


aro. ‘$8. 0005. s. 5 i 








” 
71 
J. Bardsley 
Bardsley s Non-Checking Mortise 
eOe UU 0a. dade dadaeued 454 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking..... 15% 
Bommer Bros.: 
Bommer Ball. a F hoor Hinges40¢ 
Bommer Spring Hinges... ...... ++ 40% 
Cotceee Sprrng ats 
hicage Spring Hinges. Kaaows one BES 


Triplo End Svuring Hinges....... 50% 
Chitego (Ball Bearing) — 


nge 
Garden City Engine ee 25% 

Keenc’s Saloon Door.. <<ogece 
Columbian Hdw. Co.: 








Acme, Wrt. Steel............ ....0 30% 
Ds ask ctdece vancccensas 25% 
 iiéchaateiees cetineneeaun 30% 
Columbia, No. 14........ # ar. $9.00 
Columbia, No. 18....... # gr. $25.00 
Columbia, Adjustable, a Tee 
2.00 
Gem. new list.................... 30% 
Clover Leaf.. ® gr. $12.50 
Oxford, new list................. 304% 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 
i cichaecnccescvesses . 35% 
Matchless Pivot. . eee 


Shelby Spring Hinge Co: 
Crown Jarmb Hinge. 
Chief Balti hearing Floor’ eee | 
Royal Rall oer Floor Hinge..45% | 


“Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


The Stover Mfg. 
Ideal, No.16, rashabie, ¥ grgi2. s 
IE Oa. cccnncacuuaas # gr. 
New Idea No. 1........... ? 





gr. 30 
New Idea, Double Acting.......35%) 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 


one . T Hixges. &c., list Mar. 
5, 1901 


s 

Light Strap Hinges... 3085% $ 
Heavy Strap Hinges Soto 108 = 
Light T Hinges..... 5A 10B 5% g 
Heavy T Hinges... -T5R5S } = 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .80d2¢% f © 
Hinge Hasps...... euedeesss ts 0% 3 
Cor. Heav Strap... ‘ican | S 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T..... nai x 
6 to 12in lb. 8Y4c 


Screw Hook) 1, to 20 in'**.”” 
and Strap. | 22 to $6 in.......1b. 8% 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


SO Ove sccaccava inecumnuan 
SGiNCh vvvseecccsesssvvvsseeeb7 e 
PRS cas cncenes ae 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, ..... 35% 
Hods, Coal— 
1b 16 17 18inch. 


Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 @ doz. 
Jap. MN... $2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 ®@ doz. 
Galv. Fun'el.33.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 ®@ doz. 
Jap. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 ®@ doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Soren Co 
Steel Mortar.. eek me 1.45 
ON De idsincccenneseseceys each $1.20 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,...cccecese 
608 10@60k8 1048 10% 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.......00+-00 
708 10Q@75% 
Bi Oe ines cenctieidcdadetatsites 35s 
Handled— 


Aug, 1, 1899, List: 
Field and Garden 





Smith's Patent ....... 50% 
Meadow & Rhode isiand.. pecans 75% 
Black Diamond _.,......... 70-10% 
Mortar and Street...... 708 108 10% 
FOES secsats - t6~055 75&012 

OREM cdc04 axtcce cateae 208 108 10% 
Cotton Chopper........+. . 7501264 
Weeding Hoes........ o -- 674154 
Steel Weeders 66340154 


Malleable Weeders |..... 66240154 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe........ -T5&T Ee 
Ft. Madisun Crescent Cultivator Hoe 


"re rogar - 75&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight... ......... doz. 

Junior Size .® doz, $4.00 


Ft, Madison Sprouting 1 Hoe, # doz..$4 60 
¥t: Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75£20% 


Kretsinger’s Cut Easy ...........70&10% 
RSTO ORs cccdec ccecevees eecercceces coed S 
W.&C. Ivanhoe.. ecccccesces bes 

BB. Gin., Cultivator Hoe.... ....... $3.15 
BLB 646 icckh «eapeinesniatadianadas $3.35 
Acme Weeding. onan doz. net, $4.35 


W. & C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, ® doz. 


Hoicting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular. # doz. $24.00........... 452102 
Door— 
Empire........ ndeaenanbdqnenae . 508 
Bardsley's.... - 45% 





File and Tooil— 
Nich: Ison tle Holders and File Han- 


GD. ai cncciccdectcccsnataecqnegveds 33440 WE 

Hooks-- ; 

Hovks, Kench, see Stops, Bench. 

Cast lron— 

Bird Cage, ea eevee DOK108 
Bird Cage, Maiteas ddcadies 60% 
‘ ceiling Ss Sarg oo ‘hs bideade ce ocee DOIG 
Clothes * in-, Reacing List.. eS 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s . 50208105 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List... 

Clothes Line, Stowel’s. 
CoatandHat,Keading.. 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville 







Harness, Reading List........ 

Harness, Stowell's.... sadebadestacd 
Schoo! House, stowell’s............... que 
see: 

FN ini suipandi is oe ce--- SOP 108 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. . EQ ISL 108 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 

i a ie neces. senadecdundueias 704 

Pe oc Ledcaséaial ond 70&10< 
Columbian Hdw Co. Gem.......... 6 & 108 
Parker Wire Goods ( o.: Kine...... Tk 104 
Western W. G. Co. Molding........... Ts 


_ 


26 ial Y= 








—_ 


Wire Goods Co: 





RDBEAB, . 0c00c-c000c00 cvcececes exe a 
SEE, ndhpGns-ba0nvccns conmnants soentehie 
SD, 0» suasshonech bene. 502k envieks sion 
GRRE ..n cc ccccccccnsece sseusessccessses 
YW BRBB. oc ccces 20000. s005c00- ones WORE 
Gane TEOTRCCR ce. . bn ge vc eepevnnsal 5O& 10% 


Wrought. Iron— 
Box, 6 in, per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
10 in., $2.50. 
COCEOM....40rccresrrere —- $1.05@1.25 


Wrought Sta sles, Hooks, &c 
. See Wrought Goods. 
entecollansaua 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 ; Medium, 
$6.00; Heavy, $6.50 
Grass... ..Nos. 1 2 3s ok 
Best ..cocc-coose «22. $1.50 1.96 2.00 
Common 31.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potatoand Manure .... ......60@15% 
IOPOD, «os stngececese ib, 5¥Y@ée 
Hooks ara "Eye 8: 
Brass.... oy 60k 108 10@10% 


Malleable tron . 105 @, 708 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ “Self ‘ain 
Gate and Doo? Hook...... 2... 6.0 b0% 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn ee 
doz, $5.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
orse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
orseshoes— 
see Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 


Competition, .......4. ft. sr 4 5 ¢ 
8-ply Standard ,..... ft. 64@7e 
L-ply Standard,...... ft. T4@ 8 ¢ 
Sply extra........c00- ft. 84@ 9 ¢ 
Oley GHITG 0.05. ose ft.10 @1l0M%e 
Cotton Garden, %4-in,, coupled : 
Low Grade ........ rive C' OQ? 2 
Fair quality..........-ft. 8 @9 ce 
i rone— Sad— 
From 4, to 10...... . ceeeeelb,. 234@3 c 
B. B. Sad lrons...... o-.-lb. 84@S¥ec 


Chinese Laundr Poin ssennaay L34@5e 


Chinese Sad., . lb. L@hMec 
Mrs. Potts’, per “set: 
Reta ..> 55 60 65 
JapdTops 71 68 81 78 
TindTops 7h 71 8 81 
New England F Pressing .lb.. 334@4c 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............d0z. 50@6e 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 244 and 8..19@20c 
WG GG i. nis ASenbinsccont 21@22c 
Covert cks, Wagon 
AULO SCTOW,......ceccesccccecescceee DUGSS 
on... s aebnee a akeeeneneaee 5a2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 
ST candy cksonenphaagesnatesn. cat 60& 10% 
WD apace cesceusevhexesnenasegahe GK 106 
Es a connccteshvabid sebacanereniie 
Lane’sSteel.......... eeeccesse cee - 30&10% 
Ketties— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... ..20@254 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
one 
Kni 
Butoher, Kitchen, &c.— 

Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c. . 3 

Smith & Hemenway Co...,.. 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.” occ ceS 

Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 

Corn— 

Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2, a Ser- 
rated, $2.10; Foubeo ‘No. , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2. $1.1 

Drawing 

Standard List..........70&5@i 108 108 

STITT, .:« cient been 6 nsieeiuiibion ta alealin 354 

C. E. Jeaniogs & Co. Nos. 45, 46. .G0&10¢ 

Jennings & Griffin. Nos.51,52.60& 10&105 












Swan’s...... - TORIES 
cea onal 
ee ne 20&5@254 
Ha and Ss raw— 
Lightning. . -» ¥ doz, $6.50@7.00 
Iwan’s Sickie ‘Edge. «++ @ doz. $10.00 
wan's Serrated + @ doz. $10.00 
Epi +ncensenesecsanabe nense # doz. $8.50 
Mincing— 
aE # gro. $13.00 
pene 
Farriers’.... .d02, $8.00@3.25 
Wosctenhoim’s . :) R doz, $3.00@3.25 
Knobs—_ 


ase, 2+g-inch, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber tip, gro seseecee PL I0QII5 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.gro, L0@/,5e 
Door, Mineral.. ee ...d0z. 65@70c 
Door, Por. Japa. .doz. 70@75e 
Door, Por. Neckel.... doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, wey &c...15% 
Picture, Sargent’s........... .. 0&10&10¢ 


acing Leather— 
See ~Beiting Leather— 


Ladders, Step, Etc.— 






eh ne crcccccee th 

Myers Noiseless Store L adders. 2.37" 508 
Ladies— Melting= 

en Mts. Co, Low List....cc--cccocdS 

BP TREE WF «cnccncncsesscensonnnnsonseaiane 

Reading. ..............000+ Se 

SEE Minn pnes es sntacbhemekenad - 4521058 


peant rns— Noon gg 
eqular buiar No.0.doz.g 75 
Lift Tubular..No. 0..d0z. $4.75 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0..doz. $4.76 $8 
Other Styles......... Af i 10@ LOE 1OESS 
Bull’s Eye ‘Police— 
No. 1. 234 tnch........ccccccF8.50O2.75 
ee enna seed 2. 75@3.00 
an —_ 
Stow Lasts 8 Atlas, Stands Shoe— 
Stowell's Soleee SS BOO .ssnndenen “bor 


Latche 
hu mb— 
Roggin's Latches.withscrew.dz35@ 0c 


agkeaders Cattle— 
ta ining .....@oz, 55¢; large. 600 
Sovars SEE + pctientecanasie cece 2 AS RZ 


THE IRON 


_bifters, Transom—- 


bee cocccccccccecccoceseceesecccces 334% 
Lines— | 
Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 
100 Jeet. ..cccrcere-G8.20 2.00 1.65 
ns i45soae S180 1.70 1,30 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 wi or 404 
ee Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 


¥ gr 
Masons’ 1. ines, Shade Cord, &C.: 
Cotton, No. 3',, $1.50; No. 4 $2.00; No. 
4%, $2.50; Colors, No. 314, $1.75; No. 4, 
en: No. » $2.75; I‘inen, Xo. BI, 
2.50; No, 4, ‘ 50; No, 4! es 
Tent and Awning Lines: “Nos . WwW —_ 
Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, $8.50.. .. 
Clothes Lines, W hite Cotton: 5v ft. $2705 
OO ft., $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75 ; 75 ft. $4.00; 
80 ft., $4.25 ; 90 ft.. $4.7 75; 100 ft. $5.25. 20% 
Auniston Waterproof Clothes, 50 1t., # 
2£7T0.; $26.00; Gilt Edge, $24.00; Air Line 
224.00; Acme, $19.00; ‘Alabama, $17.00; 
Empire. $13.00; Advance, $15.00; Ort- 
ole, 822 00; Albermarle, $15.00; Eclipse, 
$13.50; Chicago, $12.50; Standard, 
$11.00; Columbia. $9.50 


ob Pe ks— Cabinet— 
~ Locks. ...04. 39Y4@3ISZk74S 
eae Locks, Latches, &c.— 


[Net prices are "very often made on 
these goods. ]} 


Reading Hardware GO... .cc0008 ode naoen 508 

R, & KE. Mig. CO. ..e-ccceese eee toes 40% 

Sargent lL eer eee 40&10% 

Stowell’s Stee: Door Latches.......... 50% 
Elevator— 

DOD WOES, .. nnnecinnscsccscccrccccceseces 50% 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron...... .7> C105 Q@S80k5% 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wre. Steel aud Brass. . 





GE 5@ 75&10% 
Sash, %c.— 
lves’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass sebe eae 216% 
Crescent...... . 








Iron 6246% 
Wrought Bron . 55% 
Wrought Steel. 55% 





RE .cdivaneclbtinnmaneetuns 


Miachines— Boring— 


Com. Upright, Without Augers, .$2.00 
Com. Angular, Without Augers . $2.26 
Without Augers. 

R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 
Improved No. ‘3. $4.25 No. 1.$5.00 
Improved No. 4, 3. . No. 2. 3.38 
Improve d No. 5, 

Jennings’...No. 4, 3. 15 No. 1, 3.50 

Millers’ Fails.. 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 


Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power....... 
# doz. $48.00 


Fe 
Williams’ Fence Machines, +oeees@ach, $5.50 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential ve 
A aa 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 308 
ice Cutting— 


eee egecesveces. «+ 1SRIOE 
Washing 

Boss Washing Sociee Co.: Per doz. 

Boss No, 1; Boss Rotary......... - $57.00 

Boss No.7: Dietz Rotary .........360.u0 


Champion Rotary ; Banier No. 1. $54.00 
Standard Ci mp on — 00 


Standard Pertection. eoeeceses $26.00 | 

Cinti Square Western.............. $30.00 

Uneeda American, Kound.,.......$29.00 
allets— 


Yunecekevcceces reves MSLS@IOS 


LAgnumvit®,.....+.+00004.. AS HIQ@S 
inners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
Givinas: see eteceesceseees ss SU@SEC 


ers £8a,_) a ete 


ponaannet 60& 108 


nN (W.G. 3° coccccccs -ccccl OS 


tocks— 
st sand Mattocks, 


Milk Cans-—See Cane, Milk 
ni Milis—_ Coffee, etc.— 
»rprise Mfg. Co...... eeeseess + BO@R0 
National, list Jan. 1, ide. 77-O308 
Parker’s Columbiag Victoria. 80% 1 Gaseous 
Parker’s Box and Si‘ie.. 0& 10@60¢ 
Sun, No. 1080, 1 ® roill........ + doz. $3.0) 
Swift, Lane Bros Co... ecvccercccceseseeedUS 
Mowers, Lawn— 
ices are generally quoted, 
Cheap .........+ cali elven $1.75@2.00 
GO0d. ..000++s+00e All Sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 lh 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 450 &75 65.00 
Continental. ......... eeeeerceccccesss MEST 


Mash 
Weetne Ww. 







RN it cree -70% 
Great American Bail Bearing, new list.707 
— Teiinisieateveasvovvesoentsseas 7 
narrenie. wage Sp0cs eo cc eues WR. 
Penn:., lvani Ball dear Boss 
Pennsylvania Golf... ron re 5% 


pouneyivania Horee....... 
Vania POnY......000ssccccee.- RSS 
Philadelphia : = =e 
Styles -6., KK. F 
erie ale 
yle g eel. - 70810. 0&5 
Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list. n dOakbe 


Out ent Wore. Bec To d 

an ire, ee Trade Report. 

Wire Nails and e— Papwed. 
List July 20,1899. 858108 10Q99% 


Hungarian, "Finishing, Upholster- 

ers’, &c. See Tacks. ” 

Horse— 
Nos. 6 9 10 

vere oom 23 2 Ql 21 ..... 40a 
5) ame 25 eA che eed 40% 
Anchor ee eT ee 5E 
Champi'in.28 26 2 2 2.1). so 
Coleman...18 12 12 11 11...’ "net 
MaudsS....5 2 2 21 21..... 508 
New Haven23 %1 &® 19 18. .. MRSS 
Putnam....23 21 3 19 18 .... __.33 
New P'tn'm19 18 17 16 16 |" ”. jen 
Western, per lb ... Re 


Jobbers’ special bra nds, ner rh. SA Sléc 


AGE, 


April 7, 1904 








Picture— 

1% 2 2% 3 
Brass Head, .45 .60 .70 .95 1,00 gro. 
Por, Head, . 


Ni ppers, See Pliers and Nippers. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched ; 

Mfrs. or U.S, Standard, 
BOOP E DIOOR, oc cciccc cd scceus -$5.10 
Hexagon, plain,. 

uare, C. T. & Peaereseee evens eB 30 
He exagon, C. T. &R 

Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
Square Blank ....... 
exagon Blank.,....... 


uare Tapped...... sidtdatd 
Hes “agon topped. piens pane rae 


Oatum- 


Best or Government... .........l0. 6l4e 
cece lO. A94C 
U. 8. NAVY «+s 0see0 sees seeees eld. 534C 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,.....0...234c 
y an car load lots \4c lb. off f.0.b,. ‘New 
ork 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper......+......d50@104% 
Tin or Steel .. .... .ce0+..70R10@75% 
Zine seseemecsssetiessceseeees eOSG1OR 
Chase or Paragon ; 
Brass and Copper....... 45@10@50% 








Dien OU BOGE 0600060 cseicic 75@75H104 
BOE,  vcxeb 08 Gn csneides cea ence 65% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Ty roved. No, 1 
$3.60; No. No. 3, $4.40 # doz. dbg 
Malleable, ce or Old Pattern, 
Sh .cccahensecbuektend ene at 50&10% 


American Tube & Soomantng Co.: 


Spring Bottom Cans.. «+. W@WK104 
Railroad Oilers etc,......... +» H0@60&10% 
Gpeners— Can— 
BV ORCR cc ccce ces ss ccceseecessesGOS. B50 
Tron Handle...... onsng ee doz. 25@27c 


Sprague, lron Hdl ..per doz. 35@/40c 
Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.00 
Marvel.....+.-. .-per doz. $1. hog 






ES 655525; ss se scashiact eern ee 

Ton, Sprague per doz. 35@45¢ 
Tip Top........- ° «per doz. $0.75 
Traimph jill seen @ STO. $9.00 


; Egg— 
Nickel Plate........,......per doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate..........++....per doz., $4.00 


Packing— 


Asbestos Pook ng, Wick and Rope, 


U4@léc lb. 
Rubber— - 
ee Oe Eee: 
Sheet, C.O.8..... evweccece coves +» I@I8e 
Bheal, C.. Be B.0+cccsccccseccesss 10@ lhe 
Bhest, Pure GUM... ..c0ce00 -60@65c 
a aetna beet L0@,50c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢....25@25&5« 
Miscellaneous— 


American Packing.........7@10e lb, 
Cotton Packing........«.- 
Jtalian Packing...........4 
i ree CS 
Russia Packing.....+. +....8@Ue lb, 


il Creamer 
Pells , with gauges.. No 1 $025; 
No. 2, $0.50 @ dos, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz. 
Quart..ccco. FW 12 pir 
Water, Regular.. 1.60 1.75 2.00 
Water, .Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 3.26 
i ~— Bottom, 2.30 269 2380 
ilnssccscescecse C45" CH OS 






Pa ns— Dri pping— 
Standard List......60&@10@60k10854 
Fry— 


Common ee? 
No. ta ae ae 
Per doz. $0.85 1.00 1.10 1.30 1.50 

Roasting-and Baking— 

Regal, S. S. & Co., # doz., Nos. . 84. 50; 

10 $5. 25; 20, $5.7 75; 30, $6.2 
Sav sid # doz., net, Nos, 200, saan 400, 


No. 40 50 * 80 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper— 

Asbestos : lb. 
Butiding Pelt, ...cecccccee + 090 eSGC 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 10 inches 3k4c 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1-16 


inch.. exec ° sow 
Mill Board, roll, 1-16 in. thick a 
NS daca : aibcae ibdaaledcidansesanainaeae 


Per rol 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 8g. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs, to roll..$0.40@0.45 
Medium wt,.30 lbs. to roll. g0.45Q@0.50 
Heavy wt., 40 lbs, tu roll. .30,65@0.70 
Black Water Proof. Sheathi ing, 500 
Sa fin d pie, Gae ‘ ply, 85c ; (3 
Y, $1.10; h ply, 62 25. 
Deafening Felt, 9. 6 and 4M sq. ft 
to lb., ton.... said sieleieaiadenaleael 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. feet per . 
POR. .cocccrccccccgncccs obncccccemiel 
Nore.— These goods are often sola at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sqft.), an. 
2 ply, roll 108 aq. Ft. .+ ..00 00+. 9@O0C 
ee 198 sq. Vassocoressselunnane 
souls Wess oes £00 oa, 0.) sn ose ae 
NoTE.—Abore pesoee om n include de- 
livery, and are for Eastern territory 
where prices are controlled by agreement 
between the manufacturers. Jn open 
foreery much lower prices are current. 
. R.M. Stone Surface: + oofing (rotl 
"iibbe, Wad asi cesnccocsscuncenansnvee $2.00 
Sand and Emery— 
Flint Paver and Cloth.. .50d@10@60 








Garnet Paper and Cloth....,..++.. 25% 

3% in, | Bmery Paver and Cloth.. 508 10@,0% 
Parers— Apple— 

© SRO 1,10 FFD 54 GO | BAD cc ccccccccacucecccce # doz. $4.50 

EES i ...¥# doz 35.00 

Bonanza Improve!. .... each 86.50 

SS Fey. ..8 doz $4.00 

GH Mak: | DORE. 0000i0ceeccccscce Saltedee’ each $7.50 

Eureka Improved............ each $20.00 

Family Bey Noa ea sil # doz. 815.00 

$5.60 Improv ed Bay State,....... # doz. $36.00 

estes | eee? # doz. 3500 

New I, ~-1 ae wees MOB, 87.50 

«+ e+eeee+$6.00 | Reading 72...... doz, $4.00 

Reading 38 nigeen Rewenne neane # doz. $7.00 

Rocking Table............. .# doz, $6.00 


Turn Table ’98..............% 40z. $6.75 
White Mountain........... # doz. $6.00 


Potato— 
Ps isis esiewive-%s bode # doz. 87.00 
White Mountain............. # doz. $6 00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899 ........4+ 708 10@75% 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
NE .  wickcx tee + +++ 60@608 108 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.......6O@60k 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron nace 





Standard, 2-6 in. pinot tna xn Oe 
Extra Heavy, 2- -6 in. coccccceces ces OOS 
DRIES cicitvcees ovivees évcessocccccs IOP 
Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel Carload Lots, 

f.0.b, Pittsburgh.  Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized. 
Me, Bla FAME 02 000 0 AE 55% 

phase és ..714% 61% 
4 to 6 6 ; onak xh hee . 75% 65% 
7 00 28 Gh... cect 61% 


Pipe, Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2 4in, 
New England.. 
New York and New Jersey....... 70% 
Maryland, Delaware, Kast Penn. 72% 
West Penn and West va,. weve eed ms 
Virginid.sseeesceeess oe oe eevee. 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky,.......... 165 
OOO 
Carload lots are generally és 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested Stove eyes er 
5 in., per 100 joints... iy “gas” 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 8.00 9.00 
TVin., per luv joints.... 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 
Bencn, First quality... 40@5@40d10% 


ene sees e+ ceecO7S 


Bench,Second qual..,,. 60@5@50aé 10% 
Molding. .- - ots es oes 
tanle 
—~* : bi0@25&108: 106 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First Quality...... ... 40@40&10% 
Bench, Second ered euetenel Sa 5u& 10% 
Molding. . con cae enapee Seaton 1K 
Toy and German....... 40408 10% 
CIOS iecces ss cccaccastenees B54 
EPMO, ca ccécvecsscenatvercassd®§ Qeqnpee - 605 
Iron Planes— 

*s (Stanley R. & L.Co)........... 
Baiteg"v¢ - 25& 1 U@ 25K 108105 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley KR. & L. 

CUA. . ccoencosees- «aes 20&10@20@10&10% 
BARBODUG. 0.000000 000s cocccssves H0@S0&10¢ 
URIOR. cocccccccces seein vin bahseeTeaiaues 2 60% 

Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Ironms........... 
3085@é 30d 104 
Buck Bros........... eakn dasa waneiia ann 3BU% 
Chapin-Stephens Wie ... BO@3I0&109, 


Stanley kK. & |.. Co... 20&10@‘ 208108105 


EE, WMDckcsccccncseenes 20&5@25% 
Planters, Corn, Hand. 

Kohler’s Eclipse............ .. # doz, $8.50 
Plates— 

Felloe.. ccsersscccecceclO. SH@AC 

Self-sealing Pie Plates (8.8. & Co.) # 
Gos. $2.00...........8. sibikcideescobha 50% 
Pliers and Nippers— 

Besttor PUCCe sc cccesseccce 75@75h104 


Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in,, $1.25@ 
$1.30; 6 ae W@sl.to &u 
Gas Pipe.. 7 10 12-in. 
$2.00 $2 35 $3.00 $3.75 
50@50&5% 


Acme Nip Sahibe ocx oxen 
Cutting Nippers............ iconcs enna 
Parallel, Pliers.... .... ..+.+0..6. 334g% 

M PLIOCTS...... cececsccceeesese 50% 





See eee eeeeeeeeeeee - 


Lodi Pliers. 
Elm Cit ree ee wae 334% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 


American Button,......--. eee .t5R108 
Cromk’S, .......e-serceeeeeeeeress baile al 60% 
Improved Button......----- eee TOK105 
Stub’s Pattern.... ....-----++0---+> 50% . 
Combination and others.......... 33igt 


Heller’s ae Snape, Pincers 
ROB & ' Ox108 
PB. 3 & W. ptinnors’ Cutting Nippers, 


30@39810% 
Svein fie End and Diagonal Cut- 
one wlivyseb GuNadsbetesen cle’ 50% 
Seen Forge & Tool Co. : 
"Fle and Rippers. all kinds....... 40% 
d Levels— 
Pa in umbs s ee: 
Plambs and Levels ...... D@IWD& 10 106 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor 4@40&10&10¢ 
Pocket Levels. .........++ --S0@30& 10 105 
Level Glasses. ........--...- 60K 10& 10% 
Disston’s Piumbs and Levels. ......... 70% 
Diaston’s IS 70 
. F. Jennings & (o.’s [roen.. Wes 


c E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, ‘Adjustable. ™ 
Stanley R. & L. Co .. “O&10@"CH102104 
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Stanley’s Duplex......... ssests1ene 
WEDGE MONON, so.stenecosccconnasg 3348 


Poachers, Ege— 


Buffalo Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
No, 1, $6.50; No. 2, $1.00: No. 3, 
$9.00; No. 4,912.0... .coseet ..-e0050% 


Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers.... 
M-l). papers....seee--s> 
V4-Ib, PAPETS....seeeeeee . 

Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. MadisonjhHawkeye.......# doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison§Western........# doz. $4.00 

Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists.......25@2é es os 
BONE Us aks chbeocecucns con 00upeesyesns 


Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (‘¢ pt.), ® ane. 
$8.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), BY. 73 
Prestoline Paste, .........cscccees éouio: ; 
George William Hoffman : 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, : 
doz. 50¢; ¥ gr. $4.50; 46 & boxes, 


. 1b. 6Y4e 


ieee lb. “ac 
lb. 644c 








doz, er 25: [ & boxes, # doz. $2 
U. S. Lic juid. 3 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
# gar. $12.00. 
Barkeepers’ Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; fr. . $15.00. 
Wynn’s wh te Silk, 44 pt. cans, @ 
GOs a cesusacnsqceeeyesennes> cossepecs $2.00 
ne StOveR 5m ca 
ne Paste, ¢ cans .. 
Black Eagle Benz aste em ive 


Black Eagle, Liquid,'« pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 34 cans. # gro, 89.00 
Black Kid Paste, > i) can..... ..each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, gr. = OW Set 50% 








Joseph Dixon's, # xi oo 7. a 
Dixon’s Plumbago.................. Whe 
Fireside. ....6...«.+0 «ee @ Br. $2.50 
Gem, B BP. GAB. 0060 ccccescescees- ons LO 
JIBPANESL. 20... 0cccccccces sesces # er. $3.50 
JOE BUBOM. .. 2c crccosscgesseces # gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
WE nn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 B pail.............each 70¢ 
Black Silk, ‘¢ ® box......... # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk: 5 oz. box.........8d0z.80.75 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq........ +» 8 doz.$1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
1qt . Square......... seeseeeQrd. $9.00 
pv ary ee -. gr0.$10.00 
1% qt.. Square.... - gro. 11.00 


2qt., STUATC....ccce-++ ceoe STO. 18.00 
Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, cach, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
fi., 46¢; 6 att., ds¢ 






Steel Hitching Posta, each...... coceee Gl ID 

Potato Parers— 

See Parers, Potato, 

Pots— Glue— 
Enameled........... de dtie inde 
Tinned..... passe Gv udided ds ceqeneelle 

Powder— 

In C fanisters < 

Duck, i lb. each..... A necechbO 

Fine Sporting. 1 lb. each.. ataaae 20750 

Rifle, 4-lb. inn bebe nd6e dances 15c 

Rifle. DID. CBCR.. o0.ccerccecccveeSbl 
King’ 's Semi-Smokeless: 

Keg (25 ® Dulkq).... cee cee ee ees 59 

Half Keg (12'4 ® bulk)........... 3.50 

uarter Keg (6'4 ® bulk)... 81.90 

Case 24 (1 ® cans bulk).. $58.50 

Half ease (1 ® cans bulk).... .....$4 50 
King’s Smokeless: SnotGun Rifle 

Keg (25 ® bulk)....... $1200 $15.00 

Halt Keg (12's B bulk) 6.25 7.75 

warter Kea (814 B® bulk) 3.25 4.00 
ase 24 (1 cans bulk)..14.00 17.00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bik)7.25 875 


Robin Hood smokeless Shot Gun ..0&20¢ 


Presses— 

Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. CO.......+++ cree ee 4254 
Sensibie..........-. i atals Oils « ee 

2 qt., $2.00; 4 qt., S4.00; 10 qt., $6.00 eac 


eal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, per doz. $20.00..........50¢ 
Pruning Hooks and 
Snears—“ce Shicars. 


I a Gas suse ecasnacece acne 
CyeIODE a... Nail Puller.. 


Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $i Soesei 
o&10% 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
ORs UD. «0 bc cces coccccocepsetegacsat 
Pevwcan, @ doa, $9.00. ......066.... 408108 
Seranton, Case Lots: 
No. 28 (large) ..... shiconete e . $5.50 
No. 8B (small)......... dd dvekve ded £.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Aiax 60 


Diamona B, No. 2, ca-e lots. # doz $6.00 
Diamond B, No. 8: ease lots. # doz #5. b ' 
Eureka 
Giant, No, 1, ¥ dos. $18: No. 2, $16.0; 


No. 3, 81 15.. soccasnes $eesttesna 
da forte ik hoes 00 nqnen thn d0se % 
Pulleys~Single Wheel— 
Inch.....- ale 8 
Awning... .doz $0. 25 5 1,15 


Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Bator 
doz.,4 in, $1. Lb; om : $1.40 
2 


Inch...... 2 2% 
Hot House.doz $0.70 90 1.25 

Inch .. 14 1% 1% . 
Sreew.....doz $0.16 .19 3 &: 

Inch 1” £ £4 4 
Side....c.doe $030 49 £5 

FmoR.... 1 1% 2 os 
Tackle ....doz $). 42 68 1.00 
Stowell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. . ea 


Electric Light...... 
Side Ante Friction... " noRtOn 





THE IRON AGE. 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame ; square or Round 
End, per doz., 14 and 2 in, ,.16@19¢ 
Auger’ Mortise, no Face Pla e, per 
doz. 14 and 2 2in.. oteiaknen 16@19e 
Auger Mortize. with Face Plate, per 
doz., 13% an72 in. i .... 44@19¢ 
Acme. 1%in., ‘166: 2in., 19¢e 
Common gense, ‘1gin...: ® doz., 18¢; 
2in., 
Fox- All- soe, Nos.8 and 7, 2in.® doz 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless... .50% 


Ds ox cvcscadecors ne F&I 
Niagara...... 7 Tin : The: 2in. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy....134 in., 14ig¢; 2in., 16%¢ 
Star 1 in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 

OG, enn cneesace oe. COMES ‘10% 
Pitcher Spout peechanauaceay 80804 10% 
Wood. iets de tie ice O@5VE10% 


Pump_ Leathers 
Plunaer and Lower Valve —Pergro.: 


Inch.. 2 214 2% a4 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch.. 3 3% 3he 3% L 
30 8.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 
Stenaie Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch 2% 3 3% I, 
$2.75 385 5.00 6.00 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list).... 50&10% 


Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No, 2 
RB, & L. Block Co.... $16. m4 
Daisy Spray Pump.. # doz. $7.20 
Flint & Walling’s Fast “Mall (iow list).55% 
Flint & Walling’s PitcherSpont........ 80% 
National spec alty Miz, Uo., Measur- 
SG, DRED ances n cee cc cscncsccccscseas 3 
Mechanical Spraye r 
Mver’s Pumps. low list 
Myers’ Power Pumps............ waitehl 
“SU i as pccsvarnkecennnant % 
nches— 
Saddiers or Drive, good..doz. 65@70c 
Spring, single tube, good quality.. 
$1.7 7é 5@? 





00 


Revolving (/,tubes)...d0z. $3.50@3.75 
Bemis & Call Co.’sCast Steel Drive. .50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check abe wip dius 55% 
Benard Spring Belt P unches.........3 le 

Lodi Spring Belt Punches...... ....... SUG 


Morrill’s No. | (A.B. ) #doz., $15.0) 50% 
No. 2, @ doz. $22.4... 7 





Hercules, each #7 50 aan 
Niagara Hollow Punches...... 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches. . . kG 
Paragon spring ‘selt Punches........ yg 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co ti 


Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co.35@35&5% 
Tinners’ Solid, P.. 8: & W.Co., # doz., 


S144, ... cece dues Sea 8Ndan ba 00 cane 


Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast lron, Barn Door; Flange Sercuw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels: 
le 5g 4 n. 
$1.70 $2. i 300 100 feet 
Angular for Sq. Greove wa els: 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 1% 2.40 100 feet 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..2.@2\4ec 
——e Door, r — Brass, 1% 


eo ceeeeeccsosce lb 36e 30% 
aliith Mfg. Co., No lt, ‘Reliable Hanger. 
Track, ® foot ... 
Aliith | “fz. Co., No. 2, Reliable Hange : 
Track, ® fuot.......... .10¢ 
Cronx’s Double Brac-d Steei Rail, ® 
TOSS vn. 0sscucce bas iedidatees Sa 
Cronk’s 0. N. T. Rail... _Si4¢ 


Lanse s Hinged Track, # 100 it., 
$3.70; 1'4 in . $4.40 
Lanes’ O.N. T., ® 100 ft., 

114 inch, $3.70: 16 Incen, $4.00. 
Lanes’ Standard, 144 In., # 100Tt . 410 
Lawrence Bros., # ft. 11¢.-.... .-....-O% 
Lawrence Brus. New York,... . 3'4¢ 
McKinney’s Hinged Hanger Kail # 


‘Lin., 


h a2. 
Linch, $3.00; 






foot, il¢..... ; 5K 
McKinney’ 8 None Better. .e ft. Bage 
McKinney's Standard .eft.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track . We 10s 

Satety Door Hanger Co's Storm King 
Safety...... -. 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s U.S. Standard : 
Hot 


Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain......5'4¢ 
Smith’s Special ‘ 
Smith’s Never Jump, per ft. 11 
Smiti’s Plain Stee! 
Smith's Milled Steel. 
Stowell's Cast Kail panes 
Stowell’s Steel Kail. Plain..... 


Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 3- 16 in. 
4 ft. 3¢ 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. 1gx5-15 ews 
# ft. 7¢ 
Swett’s Hylo, per ft. 11¢......... .- 0&10% 
Swett’s P. L. B. Steel Rall, # 100 ft. $3,00 
Rakes— 
Net Prices, Maileable Rakes : 
10 13 Li, 16-tooth 
Shank..... $1.50 1.60 1.7 1.85 
Socket. 81.65 150 1.95 2.10 


Steel, Garden and vn Aug. J, 
"99 Liat iio ony 
Weldiess Steel de nee ae 4 
Malleable Fron, Garden. ; ride luk 
Lawn Rak s, Metal Head, “per doz , 








20 teeth. $3. 250 2.50 
24t eth $3. 50@3.75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 


Fort Madison Bine Head Lawn.......#3.00 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® do 


net, $4.25 
Kohier's: 





Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, ® doz........$3 45 
Lawn Queena, 2i-tooth.? doz ...... $3.60 
Paragon. 2} tooth, # doz a 





Paragon, 24-tooth, # duz $1.00 
Stee! Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. « $2.98 
Ma!leable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. -82.00 


Rasps, Horse— ia 
Di ciaks ceaetecchskcdnen 1G 
Heller eae pndipeaids emmaoes JOR5 2IX1VK5S 
McCaffrey’s American Standard 

wae W&5t 
New Nicholson...........-... «+ 10& 10@75% 
ee also Files. 
z rs— 
Boras * wept ait aneeatitheeauniel OO) & 10% 
Fox eoan No. 42, .. ® doz. $20.00 ) 


Fox Razors, No. 44, .. # d0Z, $20.00 a3 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # = 25S 














PN indi. sunwchdebi tntudedectsocante 60% 
Silberstein: 
Carbo Magnetic...... gudaniqnate ooeeB18.00 
Griffon, No. 05 $15.00 
Griffon, No. 0u Seer coceescoose $12.00 
SE Gis 4, san. gactdesdaes 40% 
Safety Razors- 
SY SE tee  caccagmevee. ee @occse 40% 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes .B doz. 812.0 
New Gem. Extra Blades a é Wn. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Stron, e te. 
dos. 9%. 60 
Comp'ete Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
Case vumanadnse de # doz. $27.00 
Silberseein. .............. és evecd 40% 
Reels— Fishing— 


Bishop s Independent Fish Ree! Spoo'er, 

# doz.. ‘ Steere 

Hentdryx : 

M 6, Q6, A 6,B6, M 9'4, M 14,Q 16, 
A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber Populo 
Nickeled Populo,...........-. 20% 

ar, German on Bronze .* 25% 

1240 N, ~ 

3004 N° 06 N, 6 "RM, Ee Di occu 

4 N. 6 PN, 24'N, 26 BN. ; 

2004 P .... 

2904 PN. 

0924 N. 

ncn dddduntanedsecnesenees 

002904 PN 

sO2N 














986 PN, 2004 N. 974 PN 220. 

5009 PN, |) . 

Competitor, 102 P, 102 PN, "202 P, 
202 PN,102 PR, 202 its o.64cs ekan Bg 


804 P, 304 PN, 00: 304 P, 00304 PN 
Registers— List July 1, 190s. 


334s 


IE cans lene dne a le 
NG deni tobi wad « ve eecee | OO 
Bronzed ... ca St aake. al wenes ae 
Nickel Plated. .227 00. 022275.. wie” 
Electro Plated... ..: wilewiae ax Jz 


Registers, Cash— 


Sun, No. 19, Metal Cabinet...........%30.00 
sub, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... . 825.00 
Revoivers— 
Single Action. ..... on S5@I0€ 
Double Act ne xcept bh cal. sae eat $1.00 
Doihle Action, ki caliber. $2.0 
Automatic ences coenese.cocce $3.00 
Hammerless, .cccececccces - 34.10 
Note.— Jobbers freque ntly. c cut the 
above nrices of manufacturers for 


smail trade, 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 


I6in., OE soc nseeidned $2.25Q@32.50 
FOR. DO COE. nisscccertl 06.94.75 
oan eDOP GOB... octec. cece GE. THGQRSS 
Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 
2 2% i Inch 
Steel.. ~-39 70 75 0S) aoz, 
COMME? cccee 1.09 1.15 1.40 doz, 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, $'.’5@':.50 
Hills Ringers. Gray Iron doz. 50% H55e 
Hill's Ringers, Mal, Iron, doz. 70@75e 
Btair s Rings......per aro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers. ..per doz. $0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rinas....peraro. @5.25@5.50 


LOSE iG 


per doz. $ 


Rivets and ) ere 


Brown's Ringers 


Copper......+.- FVDS0P5SS 
Tron or Stee'...... «2 SPS WIS 104 
Rollers— 
Acme.S‘owel!’s Anti-Friction 507 
Harn De —. pe “s list. 7 ‘0% 
Cronk’s “tx BA4Ss 
Cronk’s Brinke i ciirencaied dacs fq 
Lane’s Stay avane 4&5 
Stuwell’s Barn Door Stay... ..? doz. $1.00 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and 
larger, tarred or un- 
tarred, 2 om n12 ¢ 
Manila, Hay. "Hide ‘and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 
OCnGPee:sccce lh. M1? ¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and 
laroer;: 
ES ee 1b, ms ¢ 
P ure. lb @ 9 46 
Sisal, Hay. ‘Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse e 
Mixed ba 66066666 6080 Tb. om a c 
1 Se ae Pee lb... @ Me 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn: 
Mixed.... ° onde @ Thc 
Pur? “ TT ee sl4c 
Cotton R Dy) e : —Lhb.— 
Best \4-in. and larger. . 1:@25e 
Medi um. in. and larger... 16@18e 
Com .4-in. and larger. .12@13c 


Jute Ro e: 
Thread No. 1,M%4-in. and up, ’b. 6 ¢ 
Thread No. 2.14-in. and up, lb. 5lac 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 





# mh 176¢ 
Wire Rope— 
eee 45 
PUR .nccaesne Feaseeubaceeinn sceid 555 
Ropes. Hammecks— 
Covert Mfz. Co. 
Ge ecccen - vee Sev evendeccecegassen 4 
a 
Covert Saddlery W orks. 
Rules— 
Boxwood .......... COKLIALOF 10054 
Tvoru 35B10@, 3548 100-54 
Chapin- Stephens Co.: ? 
KBOXWOOd..... 2.6. c eee eee. O@WR104 
Ivory 95 35& 10& 1062 


Miscellan: ous. 





Combination .. é 55@55& 102 

Stationers’......  Wa@lOe Ng 
ee on eee SORIOE 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ aceuatemel MW& 10% 
Stanley RK. & L. Co.: 

"=a Aa & Wt 

See adiseadeusitancss .-- BI@WR1ION 0% 


.38y vo} 
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Upson Nut Co.: 
Soenend 
[vory.... 


wundweieiees HO@HD & 104 
3S. LOGI5& 1V& 108 


Sash Lecks—See Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights- 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage 


Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—see sels, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saiv. 


Saws— 


Atkins 
Cireular.... 
Rand naan eee 
Cross ¢ Yuts . eves eee coors 
Mulay. Mill and ‘Drag. 
One-Man Saw..... 
Wood Saws .. ....... 
Hand, Compass, &c 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames .. 


wisectihacae oc neteranes 50% 
. SVX 1OQK0S 
.35&5t 





-30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 


Sterling Kitchen Saws........ 
Disston’s: 

Circular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. 
Band, 3 to 4 in wide 
Band, 4 to2 . - 
TN ae 
Narrow Crosscu 
Mulay, Mill anu Drag . 
Framed Woodsaws........ Sanenan 


. BO 10&5% 


50% 






Woodsaw Blades... awye akan Oe 354 
W oodsaw Rods ‘ ~-. 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 32, 99, 0, 16, 4100, 

Ds, 120, 74, 77, 8... 25% 
Hand Saws, ee 7. 107, 107, & 8, 1, 

0, 00, Combination,..... ee. 30% 
Com 4.Keyaole,&c.. oe 25% 
Butcher Saws and Blades. wacnegegnee 


Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s. 
SE I od ccccceacbas ee -- 25&10% 
Butcher Saws... + & 108 
Compass and Ke yHole é Saws. BERS& LOG 









Framed Wood Saws. ... 508 10% 

Hand Saws........... 20&2'& 108 

Wood saw Blades....... - 80k 10% 
Millers Falls: 

SY BI id vcbictciaddatnngdods 15&10% 

Star Saw Riedes............ ... 4 &10% 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws... ...30% 
Simonds’. 

CONROE. . .. . sccennsenaanenses 50% 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 

One-Man Cross Cuts............. 408 10% 

Gang Mili, 


M or and Drag Saws. 50% 
sind Saws... ‘ 

Back Saws 
Butcher Saws.... 








Sve doit thy 5 


Sa ae 8 Dek 74% 
Han | Saws, Bay ae ea . 43% 
Compass, Keyhole, &c ......2@%&746% 


Wood Saws BG B35&7\0' o% 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. Co.’s 


Cross Cut Saws vosednadcas ME 
Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA 25% 
Disston: 
SI IN i tide dcesdcstdcncwucnte 25% 
iit bai a0 tH’ a dcdoatungudaeees 40% 
Haek Saw * rames. 30% 


Fitchburg File Works, ‘Tue ENDS ath anic 25% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180. 
35&: 5&10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, atneptete. 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. § 
Griffin’ 8 Hi ac k Saw Rlades. 





Ste wing Hac k Saw Ble ades scees ‘5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames..... 306 U&52 % 
Scroll— 

a Ti RG i ag ky 254 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Seroll Saw, 





withont boring attachment, $1 

with boring attachment, $20. 20% 
Lester, complere, $10.00...........15&109¢ 
Rogers, complete, $4.00............15&10% 


Scalers, Fish— 
PRishoo's Lightning 
Covert's Saddlery Works 


Scales— 
Fomily. Turnbull's 
Counter: 

Hatch. Piatform.Wwoztohlbs.doz$5,°0 

Two Platforms, % ozto8 lhs.doz, 81 

Union Platform, f ‘lain. - 31.70% 1.90 


Union Flatform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Charillon’s 


# doz. &3°0 
68 10% 


50@" 08 10% 


SIE sccix dra biedealdeiians 6 dtnwde bade 

F avorite sadanehdimbndaat amd wre 

Grocers’ Trip ss ee res wis 
Chicago Seale Co.: 

The “ Little De tective, * 35 Ibs... St 

Union or Family No. 2 Or 


Portable Platform eas ed list). 5 

Wagon or Stock (reduced list)... 5a35¢ 
Pelouze sScales—Housechold, Counter, 

Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing. ......50% 


“The Standara” Portables....... -.. 508 
“The Standard” R. R, and Wagon.... .50¢ 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle......... doz. 3?.00@),2.45 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $2.60G@R2 385 
Ship Light, $2.00; Heavy, $14.50 
Adjustable Box seraper ¢. R.& L. Co) 
$6.0 aeeee 306 306 10% 
Chapin Stephens C 0., 5 cade We50& 108 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Screens. ..60&5@60&5&2\4% 
Maine Screen Frames . Ae 15S 
Pe aa tion Screens. S05 @O0R SR’ 216% 
nitlips’ Screen Frames. (U&5@W0&5&2\6% 
Porter's: ce : 
Fairview Screens....... DMESAMKS RZ G2 
Hummer Sereens..... M&5@Oah ah 5% 


Klondike Screens....... 6 SSG ghee let 
Se» also Doors. “ 





ps 


t 
| 
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Screws—Bench and Hand—- 
bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.50@2.75 ? 
1%, $3 00@3. 25: 1%, $3. ms . 
Bench, Wood, Beech... .d0z. 30@20& 
Hand. Wood. coe “soa 
hk. liss Mfg. Co, Hand...... ig 
+ hapin-Ste hens Co., Hand... 90908 108 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 1 
Din cpetiheshoneh,..0? aeemiae doceon 
Cooch and Lag, Gimlet Point, aot 
Oct. 1. °6O.0...0005 
Hand Rail,list Jan. - ae 02004 


Jack Screw 
Standard List.......... 
Millers Falls 
Millers ‘se alls. Roller.......... oaeanill 

& Ww ae 









Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@50€10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50ak 10% 


Set and Cap— 


- (Iron or Steel) 70a@:1086% | Extra 
. Hd. Cap......65&10k5% | 10k10 

h ex, Ha. Cap.....65@10k5% | often 
kad. or Fillister Hd. Cap 605 ) given, 


List July 23, 19038. 

Manufacturers’ printed es ; 
Flat Head, Iron.......874&10@.. 
Round Head Tromso coe SSID 8 
Flat Head, «e0eee-85k10@.. 
Round Head, ~e.. ‘Soe 100.5 
Flat Head, Bronze. - -T74E10@ . 
Round Head, Bronze......75@1 s 
Drive Screws..... aectn pene . 87% 10% 


Scroll Saws—see Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz: 

( ‘lipper Pattern, Grass...$4.25@$35.00 
Full Polished Clipper... ++ B4.75QS5.50 
GQHEM ..... 000. vcccccccs soc se Olapel OO 
‘ ee. Oe $7.75@$8.25 
Teed and Bush.,..........$4.50@$5.00 


— Raisin— 
Seeders <4) Sige 35@30% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hadle.,10 Awls doz. figoes. 26 
Wood Hdle.. 14 am, 5 $3 i 
Sos. -50@2.60 
Aiken's Gets, Awl and T 
No. 20, # a a 10.00., 
Fray’s Adj: Toot Hadise. ct 1, $12; 3 
oy 
Cc, E. Jennings & “Co.'s ‘Model "Tool 
‘Huiders ii: “a i Weta ee 
Mille Fails A 00) \ 
"$l: No, 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .... 1 isa lbs 
l xcelsior 
Se ey e750; No. 2 $4.00; No. 9 
$5. 


le cock oeansid ..-S0@30K10& 108 


Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison. Taree Pu 8, Rake 
and Shovel.......# dos. mn ‘s200089.00 


Nail— 
Square............per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Pol. assorted..... 

gro. $1.80@2 .00 
ce eeQt'O. $5.50@S.75 
Buck Brothers. ..............+.-++5. 1a % 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # I an ae 
Mayhew’s......... 

Snell’sCorrucated, ( up Pt. Sorara.8 50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup .-pergro $7.50 





Rivet— ‘ 
Regular list .....0...00-+: +» 70@10@ 754 
Aiken's: Saw— 

GOMER. ...0..cvccceessscee SOLIS 
Imitation skegdebudvesnieuiel 50&10 
Atkin’s.: 
IS. dsecksmhesandpeetess venti 404% 
a. es vseee pbebs weceneenscebeeeee 
Bemis & Call Co’s.: 
SORE OUR. 2900250.0000v0sceccownnsessad 30% 
Hammer, new Pat.......... @ te 
UMNO. cn. 206. c00sneqocnevecces seen 
Sprin Hammer.. oe. eevee 
Disston’s Star and Monareh...........958 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00...... ..........508% 
Nos.3 and 4, tone Cr Preece «+. 508 
No. 5, Mill, $30.00. cow cuvensscs@eeD 
Nos. 14, 11, 95, 3 ere 
No. 10ld Style, $10.00..... ee 
Sapa 50¢ 
Giant Royal. Cross Cat ....... 2% doz. $8.50 
Roval. Hand. veneue ereess GOR, $5.09 
Taintor Positive. +sereee® doz $6.75 
Shavir 


Fox ShavingS2:s, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 
Sharpeners, Knife 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.............. 65% 
Shaves Spoke-— 
iinianctsnnr0e ooeed0Z. $1 00@a1 15 


W 00d... +00-0-0000---A0Z. $1.75@?.00 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. er zs 
@ 20K 10K104 


Chapin-Stephens Co Se 30k 10X 10% 


Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00............ 15&10¢ 

Te ME TE av echusas >oesencenee . OF 
Shears— 

Cast Iron. 7? 8 Gin. 
Best "$16. 00 138.00 20.00Qgro, 


Good... ...$13.00 15.00 

Cheap.... $°.00 6.00 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality, Jap hig aein’ 70@ 70k 10% 


17 00 gro. 
7.00 gro. 


Nic rien .- CO@60k 10% 

Fair qual. Jap... ene cee SU@SOE SS 
Nickel........ -T5@75e 104 
Tailors’ Shears............ L0@, 08 10% 
Acme Cast Shears............... 40@40854 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears.... .10« 


Wilkinson's Hedge ... 
Wilkinson's 


° 1900 ‘sist 45% 
Branch, Lawn and Border. 


40 
Wilkinson's Sheep ..... .1900 list, 50¢ 
Tinners’ $ snips— 
Steel Blades .2085Q@. 208 10 
Steel Laid Blades LOB 1LVQEVS 
Forged Handles, Steel Rlades, Berlin 
40@40& 107 





THE. IRON 





Heinisch’s Oe eee 40% 
Jennings & Guffin Mfg. ©o.'s, 64g to Ww 
DL pcphtese .cosscsorenesuaial Tg & 10% 
Ni ERED isso, 065 acieccéesch ccercens 40% 
Sarin a We GEM. ovpeerabcocece -sagnaeeeel 20% 
Triumph Pipe Shear............ # doz, 9.00 
Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears..........++.+++ 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, ®# doz. $18.00.........-..++++ 


Disston’s ‘Pruning Hook, # doz, $12.00 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 





Pruning Shears, all grades — 40@40.&5% 

Orange shears. ‘ 

GE coducucusssenebocesnecsed 

Tree Praners......c0c006 
Ps bes. WF cs Eka dncnoceesscntesennell 4 

Sheaves-—Sliding Door— 
Stowell's Anti-Friction ................ 50% 
Patent Koller Hatfield's, Sargent’ 8 lise, 

TOK 10% 
Reading.......... pevennseseddnioreccecsas 50g 
i SP a MR caste sndbeiy samen’ xeveessol 8344% 
Wrightsville Hatfield Patiern:::.::::..80% 
Sliding Sitter 

Reading list.......... oe 
in BS. Be Ble. ccovcccte Cocccescccece «ee SIGS 
Sargent’s list........ as = — 

Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Se : 

First quality, a 60854 


Climax, Club, Rival. {0 and ia wauge 


Paper Shell's, Bupty 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10,12, 16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Cha lenge 
Monarch,Defiance, Repeater, Yel ow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2 gauge.. .... 20% 
Climax, Union, SAGER New Rival 
10 and 12 gauge.............-. .. 25% 
Climax, Un on, League, ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and ae ($7.50 list) ..20¢ 
rt, Metal L and Pigeon, 10, 
16 and 20 gauge......... . B3%a5s 
Robin Hood, Low Brass............ We 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass............ Sud 10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 


Loaded with nee Powder, 
medium grade...... ....-..- LOSS 
Loaded with Bestclcee wder, 
high grade,..........-.. LOB 108 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless ; Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass....... 50% 
Comets, High Bc caconesieed “50& 10.85% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., Pittsburg; 

Tron... ccccverccecsceper keg $3.85 

Steel... Sebsesenes er keg 3.60 
Burden’s,all: sizes, e KOg......00- .-83.90 


Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-1b, bag..........$1.69 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.85 
Buck, 25-lb. eB. -cetesee + soeeeeBLBE 
Uhilled, 25-Ib b MBP cddies scocsesecesldld 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1908....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $10. oq ris 00 
Cyete Metallic tsived, a 8S. Co., # gr. 

14&16 16&18 18&20 





$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
National Mfg. Co. : 

Victor..... 90 00gedeess o++s-per gro, $12.00 

Surprise............ o- see sPer ero, $11.00 

No Name. .per gro. 811 00 


Shaker (Rarier-s Pat. ) ‘Flour Sifters. . 
WF OR GOO. 060500 <0senerions rape | 


Sieves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 
Mesh coho Ohalne 14 16 13 20 
. full size...$1.20 1.25 5 
Plated, full siz ze. 0 $1.30 1.85 1.40 145 
Black, scant.... .... $6..5 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......80.90@0 95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 1.00@.1.05 
Mesh 2), Nested, doz ....... 1.30@1.40 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list........ BOAO 104 


Notr.— There 18 a entire uniformity 
lists ured by jobber. 
Skeins weaee- 


Cast Tron, ...c0cscececcec ce ld @75H10% 
ere oseee e 4O@404£10% 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 


i aeons s+ 20 10% 
Noiseless Slates............. 605 tens 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00......... eeeceee 3314 
Snaps, Harness— 
German..... ereseverenes. » AO@L0G10% 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
| ERATE SNe 20& 52% 
SIME GPO, cc00ssccecces See ee 
MEEOT «0000 0000000b0esssenvecsi es yen 
Ds vebesecebesss Soetecocccessa nian 45% 
PO sos. kwal¥SEs -Abecesccas S05 25 
Yankee, Roller.......... sseeee DURSRIE 
Covert’s Saddiery Works: 
CO, Shhebs vevees sue «B05 
i incoussn+ .ccnddsedssmespecessanel 608 
ER iit. tre tiincanneséabhenwendoln 60 
aks canes, 50. c0scvebeiscnceaclll 60% 
Cneide © senenty 
Solid Swive!.. wail 60% 
Sargent’ 8 Patent Guarded aeactl 6636810 
Snaths— 
Giana stehanacee «sonadbiaea ee hbt 


AGE. 


Snips, Tinners’—see Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality....+0... 50&10@60e5% 

CROBD . o60c0r200ccces - CO@60d 10% 


International Silver Co. ° 
1847 <ogera Bros. and ttogers& Hamil. 








Dis <> centeeiesedh ante ee sunne en ac 40d LOS 
Rogers & Bro.. William Kogers. Eagle 

SN os censedaberapésics dsneesecd 50& 10% 
Anchor. Rogers EEPn. cxvavcccctkart 60% 
Wim. Rogers & Son..... sonsabsenaa 60& 10% 


Simeon L. & Geo. 4. Rogers Co.: 


Silver Plated Flat Ware. ceesercces od 60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware........60&10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............. 60Q@60k58 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
| RS jnpittirend 50% 


Simeon L. & Geo. 4. Rogers Co.: 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special A 


Tinned Iron— 


re oo..eee per gro. L5@5Ic 
Tables,............ ver gro. 9008@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Chicago (Coll)... o.....ce00. seeeees AO&108 
Bam CORD, cnccececces eos c cess cenccess SOM 
Reliance (Coil)...... sannaes nadie — 
1 errr Oo onc ongpeseenen 

Torrer’s Rod, $9 in... soos dos. a. 10 
Wiotor (Coll). ..ccc.ccecccsesees 50&10&104 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
14 in. and Wider: 
Black on JG Bright, ee thee ic c 
Painted ‘Sec ‘Seat ‘Springs :"° hae 
1% 22x 26 per pr.....eeeseee+ FO@55c 


1% 22228 perpr..... ++e-. G0@65c 
1% 23x28 and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 


ape anne Lawn—- 


SE ee -25@30% 
Philac il phi No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 2, 
$15; R, $2 


Seine. 


Nickel plated.... t List Jan, &, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... § 70410@70d108 108 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 


Rcmdinaterizceviaben 


BEE. 0.55580 cha tevnad 608: 104: 10@70% 
Tron Hdl, Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
LoS @ 0d dis 
Dieston’s Try Sa. and T- Bevel Bose o xees OOD 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.......... 
40&10@40K10& 10% 
Squeezers—- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., ond 0, $5.25 
@35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.5 
Wood, Porcelain Lined. 
OROGD oes eccvccscccccesssOS O1.00 
G00d Grade. cecee.cevesess doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron........++.@02z. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined....... doz. $1.75 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. ........++...1b. 6@64e 
Electricians’, ‘Association Ti _ ee 

Sod 104 108 10% 

Fence Staples, Plain $2.25; Galva- 

ine og ee ete eer 
-oultry Netting. Staples.,..per lb.. 

SU@Sléec 

Grand Crossing Tack Co,’s list... .80&10¢ 


Steels, Butchers’— 


> eee eee eveee BOG 
NT... . : cpuchiening shacks eesedeeed 30% 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ deknsoegacond 40% 


Steelyards...... -....00@»10% 


Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’... . «+ 50Q@ 508 10% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.25% 





Derby Screw Plates ...............0.0 25¢ 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1......... .. 50¢ 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes. -+++.404 
PIN .s. < weiececuebéuaces 000cec Be 
Lightning Screw Piate.. 25% 
Little Giant. ees .25¢ 
Reece's New Serew Plates........ .25@30¢ 
Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, (0 inch, $8.00 per 
gro., 12inch, $10.80 
Norton’ E11: very Se _ Stones: 


Less than gross lots,........ P ero, $9.00 
One gross or mor. eesee-- @ RPO. 87.20 
Lots of lv gross or more. ...@ gro U0 
Pike ute. Co. 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8S. 8....®% gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8,3 .......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain S. .® gro. $9.00 
Green Vountain 8. 8": e gro. 36.00, 


No. i Indian Pond S .® gro. $7.00 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. 5 .@ gro. $4.50 
Leader ‘ed End 8. S....® gro $4.50 
Balance of 1y01 list 38tg% 


Oil Stones, &c. 


xtra Indian Pond 8. 8. # gro. ay 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corandum Oil, Double Grit.....50¢ 
a AXé, Single or Double 

a ae eee 55¢ 
Gem corundum Slips Sena oe ooh 


Gem Corundum Razor Hones.........50% 
Pike Mfz. Co. 1901 list: BD 
Arkansas Stone,No.1,3to5'6in.82.8% 
ArkansasStone.Ke. 15 ‘etodin. $2.50 
Arkansas Sli wh wcee coves 34.00 
Lily White V sae 4to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to8in .... H0¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ 1S 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 2 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 tu8 ia. .30¢| 


Lily White Slips. ........ edocs cose ud 
4) oer 90¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra............. s0¢ 
Washita S!'ps, No. 1... ......... 70¢ 


India Oil Stones (entire list) ......3 544% 
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Hindosten No. 1, Reyatar. ee 
Hindostan No. 1 Small.. % 
Axe Stones (ali kinds) ............ 
Turkey Olt Stones,ex.5 to8 in. # m80¢ += 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... 20¢)* 
Queer Creek Slips. ............0+0 au¢ 








IN «o.oo d cn cineaeexounaete 5¢) 
Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 
_ Hones. . wee ec esses ccceccsccccesseceeeess 50« 


Sinaedo~ -Cherry— 
DA ccnccdetensssenassteces ss 25@30¢ 
Stops, Bench— 
LS ae D det nin ehcht et ons 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. a omy Soe 50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50....... + 000504 
Whipple’s Combination. .... . ® doz. $250 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co...... setbued H@E0& 10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........cccsssesesees Ws 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...2.0&10&10% 
Hame~— 
Covert'’s Saddlery Works......... - 60) 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points..,.doz. 55@60c 


Ce ere — FA 
Excelsior Stretcher and tack Hammer 


Combined, per doz. $6.... ............ 20% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@25&744 
National Specialty Mfg. Co.,tist Jan. 
Be LYUZ. cc cece ccs cceeeeericscscceteeee 30854 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co.: Per doz. 
en our Bearing (26 in 
PE as cicnet  » ssbasnsd 54. 


Mammoth, ASlier Bearing (30 in case} 

I ine nine 545.40'cdan Ode che 00 
Marion, Koller meaeene, “regular 

finishes, full Nickel........-.....« $24.00 
Marion Queen. Koller Bearing, 

SO Me wanonnsctngncs+ +204 ’ 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. . = 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned. 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 

Glas« Top, Nickel................ $36.00 
Monarch ext Roller Bearing, 

(17-inch case), Nickel 
Monarch Extra,Roller OEE (17- 

inch case), Japanned een Sten ad x 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers. .. $27.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, \k1.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearinys, J ap.$18.00 
Norg.—Kebates: 30c per dozen on three- 

dozen lots; $1 per dozen on five-dozen 
lots ; $2 per dozen on ten-dozen lots; $2.50 
per dozen oh twenty-five-dozen lots. 


I acks, Brads, a&c.— 
List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks. . -- PkLOE10@.... 
American C ut Tac ks ...90@25@.... 
Swedes Iron Tacks.90&308 10k5@ . . 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... ae 

DELI LIOR: ‘@... que 
wee IPLIAIO®.... 
Lace Tacks.. .. . PkLSE10@.... 
Trimmers’ Tacks. Ik3I0B IO RSE .... 
Looking Glass Tacks .70@10@5@,.... 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks... 

HALERDIO.. 
Hungarian Nails s0C30L5@ .«. eee 
Comnon and Patent Brads. . . 
80k 1005 @.. a 

Trunk and Clout Nails. .sod@10@.... % 

Note.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights.* An extra 54 is given 
Star Weights * and an extra 10€5% on 
Standard Weights.** 

Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks .90 &6 tens & 5% 
Steel Wire brads, R. & KE. Mfg. Co ’s list.. 


Gimp Tacks,..... 





wR RRBRRAR RRR 


50k 10@60% 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 

Each. 

Emerald, 8. S. & Co..........30-gal $3.25 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co.....,.... 60-gal., $4.00 
Queen City S.S. &Co., 30-gal........ $3.85 
Queen City S. S, & Co., C0nai pb Ucee 84.50 


Tapes. Measuring— 
Amertcan Asses’ Skin, .....40810@50% 


Patent Leather........+.+0e 25 @QIe5% 
| RRR pate aa evee- 40@L0E 108 
Chester man's... cocsccrccce « P5QL5RSE 
Fddy Asses’ Skin,...............40&10@ive 
Eddy Patent Leather........... L@S8 5F 
i 1@ 108 
Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and Metallic, 
Lower list, 1899... bed 35% 
Lufkin’s Steel........... ° B814@35% 
Lufkin’s Metailic. . cee « BO@30R5% 


Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5¢-inch and larger. per 100 lbs..$°.00 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case......0~....S0k1@S08 108-54 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
Bingie THG8.... 2 ee AR 
Monitor, none Head, Etc.... 70% 


rick Ties— 
Niagara Bree: ee tiece dus cs oe. INE 1O8 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 
Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works,...... 0&10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Renders and Wpset- 


ters, Tire. 
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— Coopers’— 
T29!' Raite iia: ees --20@20854 
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Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 in, to 
: .10@ 18¢ 
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ron, “Hollow— 


Cast 


75 








27 to 36,... as SSRMATKO@SETE 
Galvanized ; 











































: = Cotton Wrapping “5 Bailis fob. Stove Hollow Ware : étog9 i T085@, 70 1 
Myeew elias aerereewes roo according to quality. ... 16c@25e Enameled .......... 55h 10@60% Ty aera Oboe ar Se 
‘towell's Hay orks. ...... * oo American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and Hs Ground...... per 608 10@65% I sn 7246 7245S 
<towel!l’s Fork Pulleys......... a bus Ns inn os i3@ the Plain or Unground.. (5 10@,70% fe menanaens 70@ 70B54 

American 3 Ply Hemp, "j-b. ‘Balls. Country Holloware ver r 100 lbs., $2 50 | Coppered : 

\tkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.... ...... 40% 13@the White Enameled Ware i es ae 7085@70410% 
‘imonds’ [mproved...... euets coconuts India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. | Maslin Kettles.......... ee BE A, ednasdaad 70k 10@ 708 10854 
imonds’ Crescent. .... eres coeccree cotUp Balls (Spring TObME) «2000 vcverse .9¢' Covered Ware: 19 €0 26.0... ec 00 0002724 10@ 15% 

ats. we Ship— ° India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls....... 9¢| Tinned and Turned.......... ccc SF OO, « .cccccus ecawaners T0@70&5% 
“Transom te.. litters sseee cee ++25% “7; a Hemp, Oe es . 8@ Enameled. ..-.---sessee:sseecee: 508 Tinned: 
. ar 2, 3,4.and 5-Ply ute, . Balls... See also Pots Glue. a eee ace 75 
See yam ansomn. ; 9@ 100 Enameled— “> oy" talent ‘ubinatar tae : 
Traps— ‘oe Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls...,6¢ Agate Nickel Steel Ware —— ....50&20 | 19 to 26 - +» 658108 10@ 70% 
Balloon, Globe ov Acme... 2... No. 26/, Mattress, 4 and %-Ib Bails. 37¢ Agate Nickel Steel Ware, Speciais . Ni MR cians: astmas -. «.60@ 608 10% 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.50@12.00 | Wool, 3 to 6 ply.........+-.+++-5SW@6C Tue le | AN ae 7 
Harper, Champion or Paragon. . ply 54@ , Tron Clad Ware..........sseeeeseeee we 1 | Annealed, Steel and Tin aa on 
doz. $1.25@ 1.10: gro. $13.00@13.50 V; | Koved Faameled - 40& 108 ae r 70@ 708 104 
z. $1.2 10: . $13, b ever Break Enameled................ SOF Tass 0} eron ‘Spools6o@sot 10% 
Game— see Tea Ketties— Brass, list Feb. 26. . 

Oneida Pattern, ... 75@10@75h1085% | SOU Bow. .+4.. 00.04 0eeee++ SOE 0@ 608 Galvanized Tea Kettles : Copper, list Feb. ARs ads r 
Newsouee.,....... eae Minese 82 saeeneae Parallel— rT 7? 8 9 COG BI ii oi ho cacendiecnceks 504 
Viator Onelia Pattern’. ..75@75&5¢ | Athol Machine Co : Kach......45¢ _50e bse 5c | Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

0.C Juinp (Blake Pattern)40&5@60&10% | Simpson's BARMOMNO ss cece s<scc 40% Steel Hollow Ware. Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 

Mouse and Rat— ees seerseees 40% | Avery Spiders & Griddles ... ..65@6585s Bright Wire Goods— 
Sidhe tiecavchandeasaath ale vei Susedes sce “ ; > 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. a 9 Ns: stat dnansseccsccceee seus “aang a | Bocedunieene saeco th ial sias@sen on List June 2h, 1903....0#10L10@....% 
eudi, Beand tr Selene Wire 4@ ic ees og a ee ease Never Break Spiders and Griddies. «se one Clem and Ne Netting— 
j _ Bb f wwike : ; alvaniz I 
doz. 85@90c |" Pattern Makers’ No. 1...... seen thee | Rees eae Kettle oo. 60% Re eee ie nQeibts 
Me Genuine: Rat and Mouse Traps Pattern Makers: No 2. : 12.50 sone eee ders & Griddles. . +a Painted Screen Cloth,per 160 ft.$1.26 
achinist and Tool Makers ‘ eee eeeseccsrseseeeees Standard Galv. Hard ade: 
No. 1, Rat, Rach $1.123¢:.® dos. $12.00 rris r t Ceensere Cale. ae Senne 
No. 3; Rat, # doz. §.6.00; case. of 80 one wale Double Serew....158108 rata Bab ....20@40810 Hes. 2. #44 and 5 Bel a Fhe. “le 
OZ. : 4 anc esh, 8 ..3M4c 
Machinists’......... Jig etaate 40@40&5% shboards— ng weemarees 4 
oe a + cae Todow. reererone ada a ahlgtet agli oe ook Bc! faraily size, bent frame'$3.0 ou No. : Mean’ on # eter — 
wis Tool Co..... seen ktneaiiibeiee ae : rt +e eH€ 
Oy PR ORES OT DB Riacsasgecscscrecs. -ncoee ted Star, family size, stationary Wire Barb—See Trade Report, 
No. 5, Mouse, # dos. $2.75; case of 150, | Miller’s Falla. ...0 200000. 0002. pe pccgrs so secreeee ROT = Wrencnes— 
2.25 | Massey Vise Co.: Globe. family ef tati Agricultural ......-. 830&i@S0k10k 54 

Sehuyler’s Ras Killer, No, 1. # gr. $30.00 CUBGNEP. ....4+-..+++-0++ seseeees . any Dm ot be, family ¢ 2 station. 65 | Baxter Pat'rn S Wrenches 

oO. gr. ouse, O. Bf ESEECCR cece con ge rereerereceenee Cc Pero +. . il iz stationar T0R5@ 70€10% 
A re able $8, family size, sta a A 7 y 

J a et aor pissteessons 50% ae 7s Grip. PINOT dccrtasccecse —c0rsecceas Drop Forged S..... Saveaused h5Q/5R5S 
. “—s ore Victor 20@25¢ | Single Zinc Surface : IN sion isn scntintaausedqeccenl 60&10% 
B x of _. xn t. ol B wlara.. *20@25% | Natad, familysize, open back perfo- Alligator..... teeeeeees se eeeees cones teeeee 70% 
lizzard .........N0. 12, $i 0. 1, $9 Vv 0@45 POND vvedapensssscdcurenacces .40 | Alligator Pattern 0000000007722 Joa 
Old Nick........3 No. 9, 2-22 No.2, 840] Vulcan’s......... soe ane \inaw ‘Globe. pro ptector, famil Bull Dog.......... seoseeee crccceecccccee TOM 

imp'é ‘geterans) Bo 2.10 No.3, 840] ,Comos - 20954 size, ventilated back ............ 2.25 | Bemis & Call's: ; 
mp na ot, Mouse, per gro., 2 aed aa eet,  ...40% | Brass Surface: PE aos Cninddidnudipeaads 35854 
Imp’ a Snap Shot, Mouso, per gro., 4 Smith & Hemenway Co. bg King, Single Surface, on. - perenne =. paesdenanamena 4 er 
hole, $4 Machinists. ........... tr eeteereeeeerens 405 | michel Plats Surtace: ; Combination Black, .........+.---40&5% 
ween amet end Spoke— siete megs r cnc ere seer nese horns 334% | No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface | Combination Bright... ............ ms 

Spikes cannenv ena 35 § 4 : .0 Merrick’s Pattern................ aed 

Wood’ eal tt inesl <taleipsntae ne aii once gee Washers— we. 8 PE siwivages eves onan 

aw ers h xle— BORO MIA Baoan s0006 050: 00cccescsces a 

pee eels rim. vss +0180 | Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. ....405 Solid... ete ie 1oct og | Coes, genuine Kaite fi. diane! 54 

Disston “Standard Brand” and Gar. | Disstou’s Ds Clamp ‘and Gilde, # doz, | Patent... 200 ee 020-2: J0@IE5% | Coos’ Genuine Key Model’ .-408 1085855 

EO cn ciinacassssasaustaps*« 35% Coil: % 1 1% 1% Inch, Coes’ “* Mechanics’...... 40&10& 10&5&5% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Troweis, 5 ros oeee 120 ix = per box Duty Co 8 Engineer, ° sroorens Seman 
ron or eel— uu iy Yombination....... © ecece 5 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Srewels, Cicenns Size bolt &16 % % Dud 50&10&5% 
# gro. $6.00 2 car qe 9 > Dud! y Adin table Pipe........... 408% 10&! 
Never-Break Steel Garden wlan Wood ‘Workers’— Sreneren LEIP be SIV SO S50 Eagle whee a sista sii oe .— sowasi jal 
gro. $8.00 In lots less than one keg add éc per | igin Wrenches... : 404 
Rose Brick and Plastering...... ...2565% | Massey Vise Co: lb., 5-lb. boxes add Xe to list. Elgin ¥ Ww iB pe Jaws... 3a" 
Lightning Grip.. 15% gin Monkey ren ipe Jaws.. .3314 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering..254} proc arcxeueteegs ganvers Cast Wasners— Gem Pocket ......4..--sseersereeess «30% 
Trucks,Warehouse, &c.—| wyman & ceptinnts 8 Quick Action, 6 Over % inch, barrel lots. per 1b134@2c | Hercules.............+++ vuccevescesestnan ae 
B. & L, Block Co.: n., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, Waterers, Hog— W, & B. Machinisi: 
aw serg Voters pestaend snssesseaen Miscellaneous— Improved Dewey. @ doz............ $13.00 , Less than case lots... 
Handy Trucks............pet doz, $16.00 | Bignall & Keeler Combination Pipe | , Wodges— Ib, 9.35@2.\0e tome Handicn, P's 
GQ acccitnttenvecs eDeP doz. 15.00 | cere aes eset cettsec esses ces ons sewer tewweseenelOy HOM Ke andles, 
Hollands’ Combination Pipe. * eiciibase Weiehts-- Stillson secececesss 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Improved pattern . Massey's Quick Action Pipe............ 408 a Triumph aaa 
Model Stove Trucks........¥ doz. $18.50 | Parker's Combination Pipe: aos | Covert Miz. Co wk ebesdisisinena sks Vulcan ‘iia Ste San 
ame ‘ ++° Jovert’s Saddler orks. .0& 106 ru ar— 
Tubs, Wash: No.1 2 3 qt Seste a a Tab ores cue Ww renames. cot gro $9.00 
te cece ccccccees ccesecocesecece ¢ h umph Fruit Can Wrenches,? gro $9. 
Galvanized Wat doz. $5.00 5.50 6.25 Per ton, f.0.), factory: as Triumph Fruit Jar Holders..# gro. $15.00 
alvanized = Tate. 8S. & Co,): Eastern District............... $25.00 
10 20 30 ads—Price Per M. Western, Central and Southern Wrought Goods 
Per doz, ae, So 70 650 z 20 6.30 7208.10] B H., 11 Up...eccccce ..cceeeess60€ Districts market unsettled, Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 __ 
Twine—Miscellaneous— #. > DOGS Bis cawcoseeecen wo0s70€ a prices ranging from $21.00@25,00 wales ormacsess: ereee ce. AO@IESS 
Flax Twine— . B + Biss Bosc eceeeeetenseeessess-» 506) 1 Wheels, Well— okes Neck— Z 
No. 9,4and %-lb. Balls ..22c@the | B. E., 7.2... ccc ceeseeeccecceee-30C( ™ | Bin... $1.6/@1.80: 10-in., $2.00@2.25: oot oO dlery Works,Trimmed....7¢¢ 
No. 12, gand ib. dsalle ..18e@200e | P. E., 11 up...+..... o eceeee $l.00[ 3 | 12-in., O9.5E@2.65: Uh-in., $4.00@4.25 a Works, Neck Yoke 
No, = gand '%- alls ..16c@18e | P. £., 9 and 10 ........ TE Wire and Wire Goods— | yore’. a. 3551 os Be . 
No, 24, 14 and 4-lb. Balls ..10CQ@18¢ | P. Ey 8.0.4 vee eeeeeceveee cove 1.60 Bright oad Annealed: F Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows 
Naat and Alb. — ..L5e@i7e | P. E. as ite ines coee 1,60) de ree Na as saqreases | 88 Seseees Seeman See 
ine, Cotton, %-lb Ely’s "E.. 11 and larger. .$1.70@,1.75 10 to 18. TIPIMISE1LOLSS Zine 
Pas bouts iceesane suc | Kly's P. E., 12 to 20 $3.00@3.%5 19 to %6.......... “T5R 108 10@8085% 9 n , > 5 
eorree eee eee oe eee 4 ~ aU sansweee . WOeeee sen eereell J o Sheet......... per 100 lbs. $6.25@6.50 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. 
Green, Chrome, pure. ........+017 @25 Green, Ch Dvccddnasdcnaoteces 0 @i5 | - 

Ln ee tend. ion a 9 Lead. Red, bbis.+2 bbis, and kegs: F Green. Paris. vaedcedsacmpueteas a é 2 t | Animal, ooh Vege 

Lead, American White. in O 4 —= ae eee serereoes s+ @ os Senne, Raw vissccscecseeecee eel2 @I5 | Limeoed, City. raw.......# gal. 42 @43 
’ < 3 5 - @ Sienna, Ri 2 @l5 ns a ; 
ae 3 than 300: ones + ++@ 94 | Litharge, bbls. '¢ bbls. and kegs: : Deber, Naw ot | Ee. Fano oe 
OSS ENA OUY BD... s0. 0000 -+@ Lots 500 t or over......... ese se @ 646] Umber, Rurnt.. | eee . a, ) a 0 
In Barrels. zrrseee « . @ 6 Lots less than 500 bb. @7z- lati i eae . | Linseed. raw Calcutta seed.... . @65 
uaa Wait io8; 28% * | die erty wsigsdigi.00| , Miscellaneous. 13 eee 
ren Witte nes P gS ds” @ Orener, American Golden..... #6 @ S Barytes, Woice Foreign,. een eneenen | tard > ext seeee esens savel St e538 
rcher, French,. ..... etude @ # ton $17.50420.00 | en a Sn ie onlin : ¢ 
Balla, ad to ey 1, price. Das @ 1 | Oreher, Foreign Golden...... .. 3 @4 | Barytes Amer. floated..... 15.519-920.00 Cotton-seed, Grade, 7. Yellow. _—— 
a tins, add to keg price.. .. @ 1'4 Orange Mineral, English... wi B 9 @il Bary tes, Crude, No. 1....... 10.00@11.00 | “prime... 354%@361 
Lead, American, Terms: For lots 12 tons Orange Mineral, French.. .10%(@1 144 | Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3.004 3.25) Cotton-seed Summer Yellow. - ’ 
aml over \4e sebate | cond 2G for cash | Orange Minerat,German..... Chalk, in bbis......# 100 » ..@ 351) off grades 34146@35 
if paid in 15 da 3 from date of nvoice ; Orange Mineral. American China Clay, English. . #ton 11.00 417.00 | | Seamus Grade oo apepen Cas 
for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash Red, Indian, English ....... Cobalt, Oxide...... ® 100% 2. 50%... | Sperm, Natural Spring.........51 @dé2 
if pai: in 15 days from dato of invoice: Red, Indian, American . Whiting, Common. # 100 B +453 .48 | Sperm, Bleached 8 rin 63 @66 
fol inane of less than 400 Ibs t. oice: | Red; Turkey, English.. Whiting, Gilders.......... -55@ .57 | Sperm: Natural Wintec eee 65 @he 

Lead White Di nee - me a@ 6 | Red, Tusean, English. 7 Whiting, extra Gilders’. 53g .60 Sperm, Bleached Wintes.... 67 @ts 
Zi . A ic. r% DIS... ... b 43 ¢ 4 Red, "Venetian, Ametr.. #100 Db. £0.50 al. 50 Putty Tallow, ee ee 49 250 

ne, Ainerican, ary....... ¥ K@ 4% Red Venetien. English.® 100 tb. 1.2! 5@1 75 . , Ww 4 ated ¥v @ 

Zine, Parla, Red Seal, $y. saxeielinen 2 Sienna, Italian, Burnt and ze bindders .............. srsseee eee LOG | Wy Rale oo i Wi 46 aa; 

ne, Paris, Green Seal, dry - @% . | In bulk.... iidscecuvéscengene ale, Natura lv csdaigs @47 

Zine, Antwerp Red Seal. drz..... © 0 eee te ass nowa:’.” $$ Sf Incens 18 105. --.- ag anspor wine od. 781 3s 
ine. Antwerp, Green seal, dry .. @ 834 | Sienna, American, Raw........ 1g@ 2. | Beans 12 '¢B to2SD.... G0 | Sea ie hee” a oS 
see, T. B- French, in Poppy Oil, =, American, Burnt gut " a Spirits Turpentine. | Monhaacn wc ei “33 335 
ei none eit ot els wn... ee nsrareyy > 14a 1%! In Oil bate... $eeanseewnesedoen ence - @58'%¢ ‘pean Cayonesn Winter36 @37 
an Of lose shan | toa... -.0.« 14@i2% | Talc’ American... _ 75 @t.28 | mn machine bols....00...- ......584@59 @ & ae" 

Zine, v. rench, in Poppy Oil, Terra ape. French, #1003°.95 @1.00| Glue. Cod, Domestic... 

erra Alba, English. ............ "95 @1.00 | Cabinet.........0..00. 8 BIL @15 | Cod’ Newfoundland. 
Lots of £8 Satara: teres a ai Terra Alba, American No. i....65 @35 | Commo» idone......27.’: oe 3" hod tee cenanane. 
o n -see- vere. LL@ Terra Alba, Americin No. 2....45 @50 | Extra White... ..............----18 @24 onited. 
Drscounts.— V. M. French Zinc.—Dis- Red Saponified.. 
Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow.#® 2\4@ ® 314) Foot Stock, White.............. Il @i4 

éounts to buyers of 10 bb!, lots of one or | Umber! Turke Raw & P wa. 26@ 3! > “ik. Brow | @ | Olive. Ttallan, bbia 
eeu grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2s; 50 mies’ a — ~~ te 3 eet Stoek, Brow mPieensane <<wot, @ en pnts 9 prime... 

"Drv Colors ay Geeae +2 4}9@ 2 | French.......+---0.00 ne ase, ee 
Black, Carbon.....”........ ®B 5 @10 | Vermition. American Lead.’.-:10 925 | Lowdrade 0 '3 STt | Mineral Olls. 

Slack, Drop, Amer,....... .... 4 @6 Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.... @70 | Medium White............... "14 @17 am 20 gravity, 25430 —y 
slack, Drop, HEIR 200n ins sess. 5 @I5 | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags..... @71 | m».... enti... Sn a dal re i a ae dad Paal.is @it 
— IVOTY...seese--eeeereeeeee18 @20 | Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @85 cum Shells ” Cts. per Jb. Black, 29 gravity, L5cold = 14 @15 

DP, COM.......sseseee seeseee 446@ 6 | Vermilion. Chinese.... .. -$0.90@1.00 | Bleached, Commercia 43 @ Biack, Summer .......... «ss. .13 @14 

Sue. De pmccgrnserensce gs 466 Col in Ol Button. .... 50 @6 | Cylinder, light filtered... - 20K%@21'¢ 

Hue. Chinese. .......c0cee-e0000-29 @32 olors in Oil. Diamond I . 0 @.. linder, ¢ tere e@ Mle 

| Cylinder, dark fil A... 0... LSIG@INK 
3lue. Prussian...........e0e....27 @30 | Black, Lampblack............. 12 @14 | Fine Orange 53 @38 | Paraffine. 902-907 gravity...... 15 @ihi 
tlue, Ultramarine.............. 4146@15 | Blue,Chinese..... .....0000+-+538 @46 | A.C. Garnet 6 @. Paraffine, 99% gravity.. ....... 14 @lag 

trown, Spanish...............4. “%@ 1_ | Blue, Prussian ........ : D.C. % @ Paraffine, 895 gravity......... -114@124% 
‘tarmine, No. 6... cama # 2$3.50@3.75 | Blue. Ultramarine... T. N.. 50 @5l eR TE. . « oxsuptiaabadaoos 14 @15% 

nary Brown, Vandyke............. Vi. S. On cesar eens stern rererecceees 6 @6 | Insmall lots “¢ advances. 


ireen, Chrome, 


seoee BGO 











The following quotations are for small lots, 


THE IRON AGE. 





- CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


APRIL 6, 1904, 


April 7, 1904 





Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report- 





IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar tron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 





lto 1% in. round and square.......2? » 6, @1.80¢ 

lig to 4in. x 44 to iivesbesesseseuns 5 

144 to 4in. x '4 to 5-16. wD ... @2.00¢ 
Rods--5 and 11-16 round and square. # B® .,,, @2.00¢ 
Ang'es: Cus e ai 

Bim. xq Mm. and larger........0. seeee -eeeeee 57 

3 in. x 3 T6an and M4 ID........ccce..eeeee 00 

CO QW6 IM. KING IM. 220. eee r seco e ger ceceeenseeece 

168 to 28s in, x 8-16in and thicker... 

1 to 144 In. a ener psseee > 0600000000 apevdave : 

Sty DERM UE EM. 2. c5skcnbvonassebusten=n> 0. s0| obs 0s tune 

TE KVGIO.... -coccccvcccccccvcercccesscccccessoccess 














84 X Min......-00 ca ba sbabbanenebeenensscurer 2. 
SEX SA IM. .....ccvccesceee beeseneceecdhsbscatsecwed Bea »¢ 
Mg X B-32 Im... .eeeeeeers wdecccees epecces bi dee -enee 3.05¢ 
=: sescesonccs eseccess eee eercvvcverereceees eeosesees 2.45¢ 
114 im,...... ecccccesee oeeseccee eee ° 2.20 
1% to 2 in, ececcnceccessecessoeccccocsces % 15¢ 
8 in. and larger. saben tnbesasere edcessee covccccssese 2.40¢ 
RAMS... ...-.--ccecees:sscvesees perseeececccee pihowe ++ 2.354 
Channels, 8 in. “and larger... esbesves bege'se oreheunt - 2.35¢ 
Bands—1}¢ to 6 x 8-16 to No.8...... en eee BD 2.100 
* Burden‘s Best”’ Iron, base price..... cooseee @ WD 8.050 
Rurden’s “H. B &S. Iron, base ie 
SNE a kn catpashesbe.css o snnaanasene BD 2852 
Tiater”’.......ceceeees eooes ces ca D B.10¢ 
N orway Rars..... nsccoubenedéanesboet gevescoves 3 25 @3.7 5¢ 
Nerway Shapes.......-- ob ven consaengesenen oes ede OOS. 25¢ 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
semer Machinery. nceanelbeasehes>. «shinee 
Tee ‘alk, Tire anil Sleigh Shoe. Seabeeeonenn> *2. doa. 50¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots,.... ws 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
4 Do nhnso keel 9.308 | NO. 14.....cc0..cc00 2.45¢ 
Me inch.  asahotiical 2.30¢ | NO. 16.....00..-s0000 2 55E 
TUNE Wewcenced- casenss CD BIOs Bile cc. cacccateccce BORE 
NO. 10.......-cceoseee 2.308 | NO. BO... cccereverees 2 '65¢ 
Sas OO... wccdscosecee 2 49¢/| No, 22........ aenanpete 2.70¢ 
Sheet tron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. R. @. 
Soft Steel Cane da. 
o 14 2.35 opis ee 
one : asengase 2.45 2.60e 
Nos. 18 to 21. b 2.55 2.70¢ 
Noa, 22 to 24.......... oo one Wt: es 2.80¢ 
Noa, 25 and 26.........-. ...  ® 2.65, 2.00e 
No, 27 aa aan - & ® 2.70 8.002 
No. 28 a ; ? ® 2.380.. . 8.10¢ 
Russla, Planished, ue. 
Genuine Russia, ree to assort- 
smemt...... os . sna ee eeneneee 
Patent Planished, seecereee cece e ib A, Lug; B, 9¢, net- 
Gaivanized. 
Mae, 16 GO VS ..ccc sesacdccsccscssecee cessnecs ee BD, 2.85¢ 
Bim, BB OO BO. civics secvccscunescocvescesesse -# BB, 3.006 
Bas. BE GO BE. ccess renesccccesscers secvssecse # D, S.88e 
NO. 86... .c cee ces eccccces Oe sceeereseccessccescees ? Bb, 3.56¢ 
No. 27 # DB, 8.80¢ 
No. 28 Db, 4.04¢ 





No 30 # DB, 4.00¢ 
No. 20 and lighter, 36 inches w ide, 25¢ higher. 


Foreign Steel from Store— 





ROSt COSt .occcciccccccccccvccccccescccvese pusiihee ? D115 ¢ 
et # DIS @ 20 ¢ 
Bepamae. COss. ..0.00scvcecccece cosenccecs Uocse * D116 ¢ 
ee PRIOR NOOR ... ... 0000000 scenenescnee «capes #DBi15 ¢ 
ee eee ee ? B13 ¢ 
German Steel, Best.......... $o0bbe6 essen becese + B10 ¢ 

VA Quality ........ cc. reecerccecacescasescvees ?b 9 ¢ 

BE GUAUEY. ..... 2.00 nsec ocrccecccocess -?D 8 ¢€ 
Sheet Cast Steel, ist F quality. ale -@ M15 9 

2d quality...... . -?@B1l4 @ 

8d quality RE ae See eun Bile ¢ 
R. Mushet’ s “Special” ...... mh 46 ¢ 
a D199 ¢ 

Hobson's Choice XX Extra Best.. -8@B 35 ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardeni IMB... ween oe 8 D455 ¢ 
Seamans’* * Nelson” ee ae en 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho ” Special Self- Hardening. ‘e b43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. eae, Per D 
Banca, Pigs..... ; : biiatecmnedlal M8070 
Straits, aa Seas theme onaee 20k ee 296 
Straits in jara. ee eccee Stereeoce "20 a30%e 

Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Caliand Grade: 

ar ee seannsntin nian «ne oo. BA 35 

PE ED cicebhnsseheoe beens house WesnbéNGcemanan TD 
Melyn Grade: 

nn ee St on wainnas dntep ee es oncereis +k vbd enol sonese te 

Bike OO BOD... .cccccetds0cccc0ns senses eee ccccegnnes wetellD 
Aliaway Grade: 

ER on ibaa >a cnbiiod oe eecgeecc@osees ssccccoces 5.10 

DEL, »....d.ceaanndiiciies deecrese Males ausne 6.20 


American Coxe Plates-—Bessemer— 


7, 14 = 88....... oo. MMB Di attdewe see .. 84.25 
BE, GR Bi escessce-s seerrecsecccccerss 1000.85 


iinbtienn Terne Piateo~ 





Copper— 
Bar and ingot and Old Copper 
ured, 2i4¢ ® Ib. tree. 


I ngot— 


Manufac 


sresecsseeee-. ISS@I4 € 
ote dinsonsineascs Baye 





Sheet and Bolt— 
October 22, 1903, Net 
"rices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet 30 x ‘60. 





| ifclo |x ; Shs | 
c €)& /48in [2 wei 1s ie sl 
£ 2/48 le3i* |. |8oioslg |2s]es) @ 
i¢ ° : s = "S!) 6 
s [| s (8/83/85) Se nt |B Sel g 
© ne | be S~ Bvie "Balt Pags| F 
z ejé« ei Jia so" 0/401 & 
5 §/\8 2S) 82/52 “2 2.) 82/<F/ 8 
. | * "oa N Hin N z 
g 13/3 Vis lee ctl, (Feisz& 
+ “ ° > ; 
< & @F | =. ls | ee 
| | | 
—_—» — eee | ete | conte | comes | eens | <emmme | <emeum | <ansume | <tmmme 
Ins, | 
30 79, 19 19 Oo; 21\ 22) 25) 28 
30 19 19 19 «6.20 22) 25 8 
30 ™ #19 19 «at 25 
36 19} 19 19 2r «3/ 26) 29 
36 19) 19 19 ot] 95] 28 
36 19| 19 20 e@2 
| } 
36 mo) 18 2a | 
48 19 18 21 23, 26 29 | 
48 to) 18 22 24 27 
48 19 at «3 27 
48 20; 22 25 | 
60 19 2 92) 25) 30 
60 tr at 23 28 
60 2 22 25 } 
o a1 23 7 | 
72 2 @2 27 
72 et 24 29 
72 22; 97 
108 22 25 
108 3, 26 } 
108 4 28 | 
wider 132 | 22 } 
than 108 | 122 23 24 | | 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 8¢ @ ® advance 

ever -riceof sheet Copper required to cut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolied Copper. 14 oz, # — foot and 

heavier, |¢ ® b over the foregoing pr’ 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter than 14 oz. # 

square foot, 2¢ ® h over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wide and under. 1¢ ® B 

advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® ® advance 
over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢@ 8 ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiats— 
1402. Lo square foot and heavier, # B® ........... 0+ i¢ 











'2 oz. and up to 14 02, to square foot, we .21¢ 
10 oz. and up to 12 o2z., ® D........ : -26¢ 
Le ORO TPE Soo - abc  abtaadanetnine <okees 2u¢ 


Circles les: than 8 in. diameter, 268 » additional 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 
Bottoms, 

Polished Copper Bottomsand Flats, 1¢ ® B® extra. 


Copper Wirc- 
Hard and Sof Driwn— ss. & 8. Gauge 
List F-.2), WIL 


Nos. ..0000t03 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base ne 4¢ # & adv. 
WSB.ccccces SO aig is “ 16 . 
lo@ ¢ £ 4¢ # & adv. 
Nos........ i 18 20 
1 \4¢e 2%4¢ @ ® adv 


Seamless Erase Fubes— 
Stenterd aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
oraere 











Feb. i. 1904. Net. Outside Diameter. 
| 
Stubs’ B.& S. a * “3 t 
: . 4 5716 $g)7-26 2 9-16 8B 74 gt rt 

w.G. w.G. led, ateedehe ‘| a oe 

eu | 9 cece 1 18 
12 to sees 15 18 
13 | a1 seee | 38 
14 12 19) 19 
15 13 2 19 | 19 
16 | 14 ae o ao} 2 
1 15 9 26 26 21 21 
1 36 (49 3 27 27 2 22 
19 sy «6 S83) 3 27, 37 23 23 
20 a839 669) @8 «227 27 a4 24 
ar ao 62) 47 29 28 2s | ox 
2 2x 67) §: 31 31 2¢ 6 
83 22 7 57 33 33 29 | 29 
4 83 77) 62 49) 44 (42 40 47939 37 36 36] 37 
os | 24 682 67 52 47 45 43 4241 go 40 41 42 


‘Copper Brovse and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 
iron Pipe Once-Er aes 
1422 5 61 
Ss 8 98 oh af a1 af boas Bf oi 24 93 28 Sy fined 
Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ ® » additioaa: 
Brazed Brass Tubing, 


(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1393, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 





























Per b. 
Plain Round Tube, se 2 Up to 2 in.. a+ sececccceeQUeae 
“ 4 eocscce ecccececs oO 
. ** - Rec wakh neue coos ee o 
“ - ote BMS ees tegen ae 
» = + “ 5-16". @recccecee « 06 
ad 7° eM... ae puaeenees e -coce 1,00 
° “ is er ER oo 1.50 
Smalier than '<inch................ ban nentnbeebe Special 
Yinch to 3 inh, ty No, LY, inciusve ss ties ee oS 
Dn nacenchse seenemetethhinantn .40 
Over 3 inch to 3'4 inch, inclusive. - £5 
te. oe ee 00 

eee wyrente on Brass Li 8 conta. 

ol! an net Brass— 
on ee ReLESS ue.) 

Common High Bras in. jin {om jin “. in 
Wider than 14 | 16] 18| 20; 22) 24 
and including 16 ) 18 20 22) 24) 26 
To No. 20 “inclusive.| 32 |.23 |. a3).30 
Noa.21 22,28 and2é .23 7 4 at 
‘8. . . |.28 “30)-32 341.36 30 


Common High Brass. ia.| in.) in in.| in.| in.jin.jiu, 








Wider than 26 | 28/30 | 82/34 | 36} 38) 40 
and including 28 | 30 | 32 34 | 36 338 | 4 
To No. 20, inclusive . .39 | 42 | 46 .50 |.55 |.60 |.65 
Nos. 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 26........ 41 |.44 |.48 | .52 |.57 |.63 |.71 
Nos. 27 and 28. 1.42 |.45 1.40 1.53 [.58 [.65 |.75 





“Stapaiaitees ool tae an OS aie 
Add ‘6¢ ® B additional for eash number thinner 

than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from List. . a 
25% 


Wire In Coils, List February 26, 1896. 




















. , Com. aild’g 

Brown & Sharpe's gauge high | Low |bronze 
the standard. brass. brass.| and 

s. leompar 
All Nos. to No. 10 lagientve.. | $0.3 28 {90-2 27 ($0.28 

Above No. 10 to No. 16.......... Q7ig| BBIg 
SPEED, BGs. cececsan serene 34° | "28 32 
No. 19 and No. 20.......... eanses 25 | .89 33 
No. .26 BO 34 
No 27 31 35 
No. 28 | 2 36 
No. .30 34 38 
No. 32 | 36 40 
No. 35 3 43 
No. 3s | .423 46 
No 42 46 51 
No 45 | .49 54 
No 48 52 62 
No. 51 55 | .67 
No 55 59 | .78 
No 59 | 163 82 
No 64 68 | 95 
No. 70 | .74 | 1.80 
No. 76 | 80 1.50 
No 1.00 | 1.04 1.70 
No. 1.30 | 1.34 | 2.00 
No 2.00 | 2.00 3.25 
2.60 | 2.60 5.75 








Discount, Brass Wire, 2 5%; Copyer Wire, Nat. 
List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ® ® advance. 


Tobin Bronze- 


Straight, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ to 3 in. diameter, ® 
WOE. . 00000 ccce-seccccsseasbopdsand scesaccce cde seeee 


F inished Piston Rods, 5¢ te 2g in. ‘diameter, FD = 
19 





Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 











Svelter— 
Duty: In Blooks or Pigs, 1¢ ® 
Western Spelter...cccc.scoccrssevccceesse .++ +-:: Si @5%Ke 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® pn. 
No. 9, ba-e casks,,.. byg¢| Open per, ™............ T4e 
Lead. 
Duty : Pigs sand Bars aud Old, 2\4¢ # » Pipe and 
Sheet ae # Ib. 
\merican Pig..... niles cabal Wkess 00 00s00 tae «06 ee 
Ph ce caacnnanviabdss agen ag oe 
POD... ncscacopeehesccccsecscovecccecccas acéxaces + Bb Bia SMe 
Tin Lined Pipe # Die 
Bloek Tin Pipe.. 2m iO ¢ 
WHOS TOGA ss ok. s00-ecccce ss corecsee® B® SH@E ¢ 
Old Lead in exchange, "Bige RD 
4s & 14, guaranteed -1546@19 ¢ 
Os 1. cécodboashedcoglncoap --14Q@l7T ¢ 


Prices of Solder im ticated by private brand vary 
aceording to composition. 


Antimo ony— 
Fiat ~~ 7" 


a8%e 


a ¢ 





Al umii num—- 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ # ®.. 53 poe Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 
EE SERS. don sc cesta dace’ ee ceccrscccc-ccccem @ STO 
IN kénmens sneha beh 2006) hubis enattien ake # D 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum (guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), in 
fagete for remelting : 


ST, dn bere wines<ane o> eveuseanan cocccceet BD She 
So OO ae Ro -¥ BD 33¢ 
Alum‘num Sheet, B. &S. gauge. 50 B or more 
Wider than ........... osseoncesccbial 6-in. 14-in, 24-in. 
And including. ...........-++« esasseenn vas 24- = > > 
IGS BOs cicce cccwscansces a+ ++» 80.42 0.44 47 
No. 20.. Sh kg Mc cinlssckued aoe 44° «(£48 v.47 
Nos. 21 to 2: ee béhaathinsachiake? dts .46 .48 51 
No. 24 46 50 53 
No. 25 47 51 54 
No, 26 47 54 59 
WO. BF. scocceve 458 .57 62 
No. 28 .48 57 64 
No. 2®..... eccccccce .49 .60 69 
No. 30 .50 4 7 





Note.—Lots of less than 50 ® 5¢ ® B extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 












Larger than No. ¥.@ B 40¢ | No. 15.. -@m® 43¢ 
No. 9 to No. tO. -# DB 10'e¢ | No. 17... #D 50¢ 
No. 11.. ° .@} 41 ¢| No. 18.. -? DB 55¢ 
No.12... -@ ® 414¢¢/ No. 19... -B Dd 60¢ 
WO, Bea cess +P D 42 ¢) No. 20.... 7 ® 65¢ 
NO.14 .ccceceeeee ¥ ® 4344¢| Mo. 21.12.22: soeeee@ BD BSE 


Old Metals. 
Rs Purchasing Prices uae in New York. 






Copper. copes scequee --¥ BLOW? 
fightand tt #>D é 
Heavy brass . ep 7%e 
Light Brass coos @ D B8 
‘ pecmap wee ORs seceerseecessceseeeegens sesecceses 4 » a6? 
POM LRA... nce ceccescecsrscce eee 

No. 1 POwWter..........00. eccccccccceceecccce scone BIT ¢ 
No. 2 Pewter s00 secccccccccccccecoe® BD 8 ¢ 
Pure Aluminum, Sheet. @b..... Go s48eeessee oc ccccccege 
SD. OW cnccgccsccccacecsccgguse Me aaa 16 
Tin Piate ~cra” ..... ..... sabegsseoéocsh ¥ton $4 50@65 % 
Wrought Scrap Iron......... ® gross ton $13.00@13.50 
Heavy ‘ast crap...... essees ® gross ton $11.00@11 50 
Stove Plate Serap............ ® gross ton 88.50@ 9.00 
Burnt [ron......-..-.ss00.-+. @ Bross ton 86.00@ 6.50 





